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Examination of the new Wnciple advanced by the French 
Government ia . theh Ndte to Mr. Wickham — Supposed 
motives \vhich influenced Mr. Pitt in openijig another 
negotiation with Frenoh for Feace*-*Tbe Danish 
Miniftterj Paris, ^^ies jto the Directory for aipassport 
for a British Envoy ^^-InsoleOt conduct of , the Drrectorr 
— Direct application j to the iFrohA 
Grenville, for passpoHs^-r^tqii^ Malmeiiiary repairs to 
Paris — Proposes the principle of a , Tres^ty-'j-Dbjected to 
by the Directory, who wish to engage him in a nego- 
tiation for a separa^ Pi^c^-^rFhtilhy of the objection 
: exjt^osed by Lord Malmesbury, who insists^^n^tfeating for 

G^eat Bntjfthx and her Allies— Equiyacation of French 
G^ra^jnaent ; -After delay they ^mit the proposed 

pi^riciple-^^'S^jBriiish' Meniotlll contouim|; the dem^d of 
the restitution of the Net|^,rlnniis ^^ustria, and offering 
to restore all the coqqueft^ ihade by J^^|iind upon' France 
— Curious JMlmi«#sio4 of Ifelaci^Wrrr^ I!«rom 
, demand of British ullimatum by " tfae^ Fcench-r-Be- 
; jected by Lord Malmesbury, as pretnalure and impmce- 
> dented, and tis calculated to smat the against 
' negotiation-^-^His Lordship, decteres his readiness tb 
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discuss the terms which he proposed, or ?rh'f 

others which the Directory mifnrf^oposc — The Directory 
refuse to propose any terms, and tsrder the British Envoy 
to leave Paris in eight and forty hours — Observations- 
on the conduct of the Directory — Their motives and 
object explained— Meeting of the new Parliament-— 
Address opposed in the House of Lords by Earl Fit*- 
william, on tlie ground that it was improper for Minis- 
ters to treat with France until her hereditary Monarchy 
was restored — He proposes an amendment, which is 
negatived without a division'-— He enters a protest, 
declaratory of his principles, and of his views of the 
subject — Mr. Fox congratulates the Minister on the 
negotiation 5 and promises universal support to the war 
if the French should refuse just and reasonable terms 
of Peace — Mr. Pitt proposes measures for the better 
defence of the Country — Supplementary Militia— Militia, 
in Scotland proposed by Mr. Dunclas— Adopted by the 
Legislature— The budget — The Loyalty Loan— Mr, Pitt 
Informs the House of pertain sums transmitted to the 
Emperor since the dissolution of the last Parliament— net 
notice taken of this communication by Mr. Grey— It 
IS strongly attacked by Mr. Fox, who calls for the im- 
peachment of the Minister, and opposes the snpplirs— - 
Accuses .Mr. Pitt of a gross breach </f the Constitution— 
M|)ntains, ihat if Mr, Pitt's doctrine be constitutional* 
the British Constitution is a vile and detectable Consti- 
tution— *Mr, Pitt’s answer — He cautions the House 
against believing in the sincerity of Mr. Fox's alarm for 
the Constitution — Assures them that Mr. Fox Lad very 
often made a stand behind its /a.v/ dike— Rcprevsdits this 
fatal attack on the Constitution, as having escaped the 
notice of Mr. Grey, and as having proved insufficient to 
interrupt, or disturb, his financial calculations— Intreali 
Mr. Fox will not lose a moment in bringing forward his 
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charge 5 and that, he will vent h’.s rage upon him, and 
not extend it to his country — Mr. Fox’s reply— Parther 
debate on the subject — Moves that the Ministers have 
betrayed their trust, and violated the constitutional privi^ 
leges of the House— Motion seconded by Alderman 
Combe— Remarks on Mr. Combe’s ignorance of tlie 
Duty of a Representative — Mr. Pitt’s defence— He lays 
down the general principle of Ministerial responsibility— 
Applies it to the point in question — Justilies his conduct, 
by the necessity of the case, and by the constant usage of 
succe.^sive adminisliluions, since the Revolution— -Shews, 
that if the charge of violating the Constitution had been 
preferred against his Opponents, it w^ould have had, at 
least, more probable grounds to support it— -Reflections 
on the conduct of JVIr Pitt on this occasion— -Mr. Bragge 
moves an amendment to Mr, Fox’s motion, approving the 
conduct of the Minister in the particular instance, but 
disclaiming it as a prectdeiU — Mr. Sheridan’s speech— His 
inaccuracy and misrepresentations exposed — A mere 
effusion of Democracy— *- Mr, Wilberforce intreats Mr. 
Sheridan not to become the guardianof his morals- '•-Mr. 
P'ox replies — The amendment carried by 28o votes 
against 81— King’s message on die rupture of the nego- 
tiation at Paris — Mr. Pitt’s speech — He moves an Address 
to the Throne— Opposed by Mr. Erskine, who, pre- 
vented by sudden indisposition from delivering hii> speech, 
resolves to print it — Remarks on it— -Violoni speech of 
Mr. Fox, w'ho again pleads the cause of France, and dis- 
regards the pledge of support which he had recently 
given— Declares no peace can be concluded without a 
change of system and of Ministers— -Moves an Amend- 
ment-Character of that Amendment— Rejected by 213 
votes against 37— I-ist of the Minoi iiy-— Similar discussion 
in the House of Lords— Lord Fitzwilliam’s Speech — Lord 
Spencer’s answer — Address carried — Lord Fitz william’s 
amendment negatived— Ills protest— Parliament adjourned. 



[1796-1797-] After the foil autl explicit 
avowal, on the part of the French Directory, 
of a deterroinatiott not even to enter upon a 
negotiation for peace, without the previous 
admission, by the British Cabinet, of a prin- 
ciple, subversive of the settled maxims of pub- 
lic law, destructive of the rights of independent 
States, and asserting the paramount authority 
of the French Uepublic over every established 
government,' and of her legislative decrees over 
all the codes and eonstitutions of Europe - 
after the opposition of so formidable an obsta- 
cle to her pacific overtures, England, in lier 
better days, would have disdained again to 
solicit a peace, without the intervention of any 
new cireumstdtice, ' without any perceptible 
change in the disposition or councils of France, 
from implacable enemies, who consulted nei- 
ther the interests nor the happiness of the 
country, ov^er which they had, most unex- 
pectedly, been called to rule, and who knew 
not how to conduct thcmselv^es with propriety 
or decency, to other Sovereign po vvers. 

Even Mr. Fox could not but copdeinn, as 
unjust, the revolutionary principle asserted by 
the Directory^ in their answer to Mr. Wickham's 
note j although he chose to consider it as a 
iueie,pretcxt, suited to the particular occasion, 
-and not meant to be adopted as a rule of 
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action. All laws, which relate to inatfers of 
positive institution, arc obligatory on those only 
by whose authority, either expressed or implied, 
they are enacted. They derive their sole sanc- 
tion and efficacy from the real or supposed 
assent of those \vho arc immediately subject to 
their operation, whieffi is, consequently, coii- 
tined to the limits of the state in which they 
originate. It is this extent of jurisdiction which 
constitutes the principal difference between 
municipal and public law. Destined, as man- 
kind are, for social purpo^s, and scattfrctl, 
as they are, over the whole surface of the 
globe, they necessarily form themselves into 
separate and independent nations, which, how- 
ever, from the same principle by which men are 
led to congregate in large bodies, preserve, in 
tiifferent degrees, a mutual intercourse. For 
tlie regulation of this intercourse, which corres- 
ponds exactly to the intercourse which subsists 
between individuals, a rule of law is equally 
necessary, But, as no law can be binding 
•except it be acknowledged by those wliom it is 
meant to affect ; and a§ no independent com- 
munity will acknowledge the rules which ano- 
ther may prescribe, the law qf nations, of 
necessity, consists of the dictates of natural 
reason, and the stipulations of mutual Cpn^ en- 
tion. From this difference between the extent 
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of operation, wliicli the law of nations, and 
municipal law, respectively possess, and from 
the review of the principle on which the diffe- 
rence is founded, it will appear, that the private 
regulations of a particular community cannot 
have any force, or applicability, in a transaction 
between that and any other community. I'o 
make such an ap[)lication, is to confound e\’ery 
jjrinciple by which laws are* made, and from 
Avhich they derive their sanction. It is the 
assumption of a prerogative of dispensing, by 
the legislative authority of one nation, witli the 
interests and engagements of other , ot 

controlling their iudcpendcncc, and of i...iitii g 
their rights. 

But if this doctrine be ir.,nv fixed n i'.s 
principle, more free fir .1 objecd m, ind more 
strong in its application, in o.ie case tliaii in ano- 
ther, it is in that of a cegori.iti-iu ior peace 
between two belligerent States. In sucli case, 
whatever may be the fundamental laws of 'uch 
nation, tlic terms of adjustment are always 
regniated by their relative force, and tlieir 
relative necessity. Tlie quantum of concession 
which eitbt r may be induced to make, is mea- 
sured by the extent of its remaining power, and 
the pressure of its increasing distresses. It is 
not only inijicrtiaent, and absurd in the highest 
degree, in reference to its adversary, to advance 
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an internal regulation as an impediment to the 
conditions which the other, on a view of its 
comparative situation, may be entitled to exact; 
but tlie public functionary of a state is, iii fact, 
always considered, from reasons of general 
policy, as possessing, on such a view, the 
power of consenting to those conditions, even 
tliough should l)e contrary to the- directions 
of its municipal law.* 

These princi[)les are so plain and common, 
and have been acquiesced in so long by all civi- 
lized States, that any explanation of them 
would be unnecessary for any other purpose 
th .. tb.u o'" shewing, that the Executive Direc- 
tory actet’ h) pen contradiction- to then', all, 
w hi. . I. , Jeri 'icd to Mr. Wickham, that the 
(.,) i. itionul Act did not permit them to 
eon.si ni t( ."'ly alienation of that which, accord- 
ing to da - constituted the territory 

of the il( [> hlie. Now, the Constitutional 
Act ITanec, had it L-cen fra])K’d autecetlently 
to the co-nmencement ol' hostilities, could not 
liave been binding upon foreign powers, and, 
tlierefore, couhl not be brought forward as a valid 
instrument applicable to them. Ilut, in fact, it 
was enacted during the war, at a time when 
#ome parts of the territory of the Republic 

; 


* YaUcl. B. 1 . S. 262. 
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were in the hands of her enemies, and when 
that portion of* territory, which she had con- 
quered from them, and had thought proper, 
by the law, in question, to call an integral part 
of France, was only her’s by the chance of war, 
of wiiich she was liable to be dispossessed by 
the same 'means. Any provision of this nature 
tvas, therefore, plainly made in her own wrong, 
as far as she meant to insist on its admission, 
as a preliminary to negotiation; — besides, this 
law, th«j violation of which was stated to be 
beyond the prerogative of the Directory, was 
itself a direct violation -of the law of nations, 
The riglit of conquest is only inchoate;,* and 
receives completion solely from the elcfinitive 
articles of a treaty of peace. The llcpublic, 
therefore, had no legitimate power to appro- 
priate to herself tlie countries which her armies 
occupied. She possessed over them only a 
transitory dominion, which no partial act of 
her own could make permanent and lawful.f 
It avas the first time that any belligerent 
power had the audacity to propose, as an indis^ 
pensiblc preliminary to negotiation, that she 

* Vattel, B,. 3 , S. 197. 

’ f Remarks on the Conduct of the respective Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France, on the late negouatlons for 
peace, 1797. P. 14 . 
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should retain every coiK}uest nliich she had 
made herself, and that every oye of her posses- 
sions, which had been takcji by her eneniy, 
should be restored. A simple a\ o\val of sueli 
monstrous and exorbitant uiiibiliou would liave 
been siiflieicnt, without furtlier aggravation, 
to defeat all reasonable hopes of accommoda- 
tion. IJut the pretension was so urged as even 
to preclude all discussion. It was not one 
which admitted of modification by reasoning 
and expostulation. It was, at once, definitixe 
in its nature; no proposal, whicli was contraiy 
to it, would be listened to; the previous .con- 
cession of it was the sine qua non of negotiation. 
— “ A previous concession, w hieh,” says a con- 
temporary writer, with the spirit of a geiJiiine 
Englishman, “ I know not whether we should 
have been inclined to make, if the Cauls had 
been in our capital, and the Iri-coloured flag 
flying on the Tower; and I ani suie, if it had 
been made at the juncture alludcil to, we should 
have deserved the same insult with which their 
ancestors, on one oexasion, reproached the 
ancient Homans , — Audiiaqtie intoleranda Roma- 
nis mr, %'iB vieiis esse." 

This outrageous pretension was justly con- 
sidered, by the Minister, as an iusurii'ount- 
able bar to peace; and, therefore, his Idrycsty 
had declared, that, while sucli dispositions were 
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persisted in, nothing was left for him, but to 
prosecute the way. Not the smallest indication 
<)f a change in this disposition had appeared 
since ; yet Mr. Pitt, anxious, if possible, to 
silence the clamours for peace, which bad been 
artfully excited; and, to satisfy the Opposition, 
who had incessantly shifted their ground ; and, 
Avhen the measures which they had declared 
AV'ould be satisfactory to them,* had been adopt- 
ed, fnind some reason or other for dissatisfac- 
tion ; — and willing, also, to put the French- 
llulcrs so completely in the wrong as to render 
it impossible for any Englishman again to plead 
their cause, and to justify their conduct, re- 
solved to make a direct proposal for peace. — 
For this purpose, an application was made to 
the Directoiy, through the Danish JMinister, at 
Paris, for passports for a person of confidence, 
whom his Majesty would send to Paris, with a 
commission, to discuss, with the government 
there, all the means most proper to pul an end 
to the war, by just, honourable, and permanent 
comlitions of peace. This note was dated on 
Jhe sixth of September; and Mr. Koenemann, 
the' Danish Cliarge D’ Affaires, delivered it to 
JVIr. Delacroix, the French Minister for foreign 
affairs, ^^^lo promised that an answer should be 
sent after it had been submitted to the con- 
sideration of the government. But, having. 
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waited three days, witlioiit receiving any an- 
swer, Mr. Kocnemann renewed liis application 
to Delacroix, who iufonned him, that the 
Directory would allow him to give only a 
verbal answer, to this cflicct, — that the^' would 
not, for the future, receive, or answer, anj’^ 
overtures, or confidential papers, transmitted 
through any intermediate channel, from the 
enemies of the •lie])ubiic; but that, if they 
would send persons furnished with full powers, 
and official pa|)ers, these might, upon the fron- 
tiers, demand the passports necessary for pro- 
ceeding to Paris. 

Nothing could be more repulsive than this 
reply ; nor more fully indicative of the hostile 
disposition of the French government. The 
Minister, however, was not to be deterretl by 
such difficulties, from extorting the tlesircd 
explanation. Ixird (Jrcnville, therefore, on the 
twenty - seventh of September, wrote directly 
to Delacroix, observing, that, in his previous 
application, the Court of London had expressly 
declared, that a jjerson shoukl be commissioned 
to discuss, w'ith the French government, all the 
means, the most proper for conducing to the 
re-establishment of peace. The King, still per- 
severing in the same sentiments which he had 
already so unequivocally declared, Avould not 
leave to his enemies the smallest' pretext for 
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eluding- a discussion, the result of which would 
necessarily serve either to produce the happiness' 
of many nations, or, at least, to render evident 
the views and dispositions of those who 
opposed themselves to it. It was, therefore, 
declared, that, as soon as the Executive Direc- 
tory should transmit passports, the King would 
send a person to Paris, furnished with full 
povvers, and otricial instructiotis, t& negotiate, 
with the French government, on the means of 
restoring general tranipiillity to Europe. The 
Directory, aware that the refusal of passports 
would render them extremely unj)opular, ordered 
Delaci-oix to transmit tliem ; and Lord MalmCvS- 
bury, thcappointed Minister, accordingly repaired 
to Paris. In a short memorial, presented to 
Delacroix, on the 24tli of October, his Lordship 
stated the principle on which it was proposed 
to treat, namely, by offering compensation to 
France, by proportionable restitutions, for 
those arrangements to which she would be 
called uj>on to consent, in-order to satisfy the 
just demands of the King’s allies, and to preserve 
the political balance of Europe. 

dliis drew forth an angry cominunicajtion 
from the Directory, in their usual style of 
republican rudeness, and indecent insinuation, 
the object of wlfidi was to enforce an obser- 
vance of thhir ^lettled^ policy, by persuading 
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Great Britain to treat for herself alone, for the 
terms of a separate peace. In regard to the 
proposed principle, they observed, that “ such 
a principle, presented in a vague and insulated 
manner, could not serve as a basis of negotia- 
tion." They further demanded' specific proposi- 
tions to be made to them ! Lord Malmesl)ury, 
ill his reply, remarked, that, with regard to 
the offensive and injurious insinuations thrown 
out by the Directory, and which were only 
calculated to put new obstacles in the way of 
tliat accommodation which the French govern- 
ment professed to desire, the King deemed it 
far beneath his dignity to permit an answer to 
be made to them, on his part, in any manner 
wliatsocver. His Lordship then exposed the 
futility of the objections started by the Direc- 
tory to the proposed mede of negotiation)- — 

. declared the firm resolution of liis Court never 
to abandon its allies, — and demanded a frank, 
and precise, explanation of the intentions of 
the Directory, as to the admission of tlie 
principle of negotiation. In answer,, the 
Britisli Minister was called upon, without, 
however, any admission of the principle, “ to 
point out, without the smallest delay, and 
expressly, the objects of reciprocal compen- 
sation,” meiyit to be proposed. This demand 
was, very j^ptrly, rejected,, on the groum I bf 
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its perfect inutility before the formal accept- 
ance of the principle advanced, or the proposal, 
by the Directory, of some other principle, 
M'hich might serve as the basis of a negotiation 
for a general peace. No satisfaction, however, 
could be obtained, on this point, from the 
Directory, until a period of fifteen days had 
elapsed, when, after much equivocation and 
evasion, Delacroix was instructed to declare, 
(in direct contradiction to the truth) that the 
answers, before given, contained an acknow- 
ledgment of the principle of compensation ;* 
but, in order to remove all doubt, on that sub- 
ject, he was now authorized to make a jiositive 
and formal declaration of that acknowledg- 
ment. 

'The preliminary principle being, at length, 
agreed upon. Lord Malmesbury, on the 17th of 
December, deliveied, to Delacroix, a memorial, 
containing the specific proposals of the British 
Court. — These were, the restitution of all the 
Imperial dominions, to the Emperor, as they 
stood before the war; a peace with the Ger- 
manic Empire, negotiated with the Emperor, 
as its lawful head ; and the evacuation of Italy, 
’By the Eri^^ch troops, with the restoration of 


* fiKijreference to the two papers here alluded to, of the 
Sithjuy^ 25th |Jrumaire, will suffice to prove, that they do not 
<^|^iu any thing to justify thisi^assertion of t6e Directory. 
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its former governments; and an engagement 
never to interfere in its internal concerns. In 
return for these concessions, on the part of 
France, Great Britain oftered to restore all the 
places which she had taken from France, during 
the war, and to replace every thing between 
the two countries on the same footing on which 
it stood previous to the commencement of 
hostilities. It was also stated, that, if the 
Directory should object to these proposals, the 
British Court would be glad to receive any 
counter-project which they niight think proper 
to present. In a long conference between 
the two JNIinisters, which followed the delivery 
of this paper, Delacroix plainly shewed that 
the Directory would never submit to the resti- 
tution of the Austrian Netherlands; and he 
wished to extort Lord Malmesbury’s assent, to a 
proposition for indemnifying the Emperor foi 
the loss of them, by giving to him the terri- 
tories of some of the German Princes, which 
were not even in possession of the Ficnch 
armies; but over which the Directory asserted 
as absolute a right of disposal as if they had 
been obtained by conquest, or acquired by the 
less questionable rhode of voluntary surrendeii. 
To a proposal so completely revolutionary, it 
was not, of course, thought proper to give 
any serious answer. The French government 

Dltarpars Pufclic 

is ccc . K o, . .. . iu*3ie. .Tif. 
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arg-ueJ, too, the necessity of son)c addition to 
the territory of Fiance, in order to counter- 
balance that increased strength which Austria, 
Ilussic, and Prussia, had acquired by the recent 
partition of I\)land; but this argument was 


ingeniously repelied by Lord Malmesbury, by 
the admission of D^acroix, in a former con- 


ference, tliat France had acquired more vigour 
and power than it possessed under the Mo- 
narchy, from the change in her political system; 
his expression was, — “ /Fie are no huger in the 
decrepitude of Monarchical France, but in the 
full Mrenglh of a youthful Republic^' Thus 
toiled with his own weapons, the subtle French- 
man noAv strove to apply his declaration to past 
times :* “ ft. the revolutionary period," said he, 
all that you say, my ford, xcas true; nothing 
equalled our pt^xetr ; but that period is past. JFe 
are no longer able to raise the nation in a 
to fy to the reluf (f the country when in dan- 
ger. JFc can i.v h-ngcr persuade our felloxv- 
cltizi iiS iu open I heir pur.ses In order to pour their 
contents into (he national treasury, and to deprive 
themselves < f la'cessarics Jor the public good." 
This was an acknowlcdgn^mt that the boasted 
4)atrJO|^isn» of ilic people W France had .only 
sub.s0led the rcitrn of terror, and that 

tl^ hioinent a system of comparative moderation 



was pursued, their patriotism fled, and their 
enthusiasm disappeared. 

During’ the course of this discussion, the 
superiority of the English negotiator over 
the French was most marked and decisive. 
But it was perfectly clear, from the very begin- 
ning of the negotiation,( that the Executive 
Directory had not the smiSlest intention, or 
wish, to conclude a peace. . They had been led 
on, step by step, by the wary and able conduct 
of the British Court; and, afraid of affording 
a hold to their enemies in France, who were 
very numerous, ev’cn in the turn Councils, they 
were constrained, as it were, to enter upon a 
negotiation, which they were anxious to stop at 
the outset. They had now received those 
specific proposals, for which they had so 
loudly, and so pcrcmptoi'ily, called; and it, of 
courise, became tlieir duty to give a direct 
and positive answer to them ; and, in case 
they, objected to the terms proposed by the 
British Court, to specify the conditions on 
which they were disposed to make peace. But 
this plain and regular mode of proceeding did 
pot suit the views qj^^a revolutionary govern- 
ment, who were bent oh the accomplishment of * 
the same schemes of subversion and conquest, 
which had been devised and pursued by# their 
predecessors. Instead, therefore, of either^ 
VoL. V . C >„ 
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accepting, or rejecting, the proffered terms, they' 
had recourse to a measure, as unprecedented a» 
the whole of their conduct, and insisted that 
jLord Malmesbury should deliver in his vitima- 
turn in four and twenty hours. 

On this strange demand, Lord Malmesbury 
observed, that, insisting on that point in so 
peremptory a maamer, before the two powers 
had coinmunicatcd tfl^ ch other their respective 
pretensions, and articles of the future 

treaty could be s^mitted to the discussions 
which the respective interests to be adjusted 
necessarily demanded, was to shut the door 
against all negotiation. — And that, certainly, 
was. the intent of the demand^ which the 
Directory knew before they preferred- it, neither 
would, nor could, be complied with.-^-Uis 
Lordship, however, expressed his readiness to 
enter into e\'ery explanation of which therl^^te 
and progress of the negotiation might admit, 
or to discuss any counter-project which might 
be delivered to him, oi) the part of the Execu- 
tive Directory, with that candour, and that 
sjnrit of conciliation, which corresponded with 
the just and pacific sef^ments of his Court. 
-But the Executive Direlftbry, now pressed to! a 
decision, an4, unable to continue the fhegbtia- 
ti^|iny longer, without some specific a&iswer 
proposal, immediately ’replied io' 'gcniEtal 
terms, that they would Ifsten to no proposals 



■tontrary th^'ti9eatie3'>Aj"hij}h 

“sbound the RppiiHic^at the samfs^rtiiT^, thiy 
ordered iiLord iMalaicshwiy, ito; lea vjt; Paris in 
eight ai^ |orty « hoursy^! mAi the terri tofy: ot' the 
republic witii alh peptSsihlerexpedition. Thus 
ended stht%''att€Ddpt«t negotiation, to >v,hieh not 
the sm^lest hopes, of ^suctJes^ could possibly be 
attached 'by any 'pei^pn yi»h^, .bad paid the least 
“ 'attention tQfibe’ttnifeirnj^^^'^uct of the , French 
governmenti-rrWhHe Court /were 

exphctt in tlieir statemeh|*Of' terms, the Frepch 
government studinusly, forbore , either, .tps enter 
into any discussion of. those termsj fpa/jtheir 
rejection was? general, or to give the smallest 
intimation of' the conditions on whi^huthey 
, uioiild consent to restore peace , .to Europc^f^iu.In 
^ot, they were resolved to conclude no treaty, 
where they could not trace the conditions w]th 
' Jthllpoint of the sM'ord, and to sign none but 
separate treaties of peace. This had been their 
.uniform policy^ and their constant conduct* Jt 
coDstitoterl part of the grand plan, for dismem- 
bering Europe, and for disjointing all the esta- 
blished systems and compacts, by which nations 
vhad « hitherto heemllll^nd together, which tire 
first, a(kpi% in RevolMoniry Science, the 
'<aDt«,;iind the Condorqets, had suggested; . to 
Avhich their wortliy rivals and successors, the 
. Danlons; ami the liobesincrres,^ had pertina- 
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ciously adhered; and which the Directory 
themselves, who had 'been nuised in' the same 
school, had j^dopted arid cherished, with fdial 
tenderries^ahy^ affection. 'They felt' hold in the 
progress of their jh'fhs in Italy, sflid, notwith- 
standing the checks whicli they had sustained 
in Germany, confident of the success of their 
great scheme, for forcing thdr way into the 
hereditary states of JL^tfia, arid of dictating 
peace ut the gates OT^^^na,^ — They had already 
imposed their own ^^Qaitions on the Sardinian 
Monarcl^ whose tottering throne they had 
shaken’' to its basis ; on the fe<^ble Sovereign 
of Spain; on the Supreme Pontiff; and on all 
the ininbr Piinces of Italy and the Empire. 
■Th^!^had even forced Spain, now converted, 
thn il^h the weakness of her government, frbnj 
an enemy capable of being formidable, into an. 
abject tool of Prance, to declare war agaiflst 
Great llri tain ; — and the encouragement which 
they had veceivetl from their secret agents in 
Ireland and England, joiiic<l to their own gross 
ignorance of the real state and resources of 
both countries, led them to entertain the most 
sanguine hopes, of raisirig^'a rebellion in the 
Torfi^r, and, by the aitl of 'ix powerful body of 
Prench troops, now prepared to invade it, to' 
'\:tfect Its total separaiion from the latter. 

Indeed, the Directory scarcely deigned ta 
^nceal these objeols. Aware of the discontent 
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which followed the rupture of the negotiation, 
and notj so firmly settled on their seats, as; to be 
without tiieir fears for its eonscquenccs, they pub- 
lished a ptfij^lamation, in wl^ich riiey threw all 
the blame of the rupture on the British Cabinet, 
\ylio had dared to propose to replace Europe 
in the same situation in which she stood before 
^the war, and , to call j.^Mn, France, tamely , to 
forego, all those ci^ims.telMj^h the triumphs of 
her arras had given her^^J!tcfl4W/rti/e and incon- 
lestibk a rhht. England was threatened with 
the vengeance; of the republic ; and the, French 
were exhorted to persevere, without remission, , 
in the prosecution of a Avar, which could not 
fail . to terijiinate gloriously for France,j^fid to 
produce the huniiliatioii of a foe, who pres.U?tied 

to dictate conditions to a State which had. im- 

' '' * 

po^ed its own terms on every other member of 
the coalition. 

In this bombastic appeal to the vanity of 
the nation, the Directory cautiously aA oided to 
mention the loss of her colonies, in either 
India, or the generous offer of Great Britain, 
to restore all her cpnjijj^uests, without any stipu- 
lation for herself, ex’fept what arose out of the 

, -U -li* . ‘ 

interest which she had in common with ' her 
Allies. In fact, England stood, in respect of 
^p^ce,,^ in precisely the sanie situation in which 
I'r.g.i^Qje, [stood iit respect of Austria. She had 




teicen from arid France W 

talcen ribtlii^frOr^'.te liWc^ording, t^eforef 

to the priricPIfe' 4ss^mei|, the; Frehc»%icin^ 
selves, tl^i^^te eiittcjujt^ri |g‘ ^pat tyj ^ail'"' a right 
to^^fetat^ terms ’ ^ tlie' England 

hM the samip * righfe to dictate term? to her, 
which she had to dictam't'ferms^to^thh Emperor. 
jBfljL^e Elireertory no 'reciprocity of 

fi^^' dr ciaiihs,|;^^Kiissei^i;e.d " the power of 
the IswQid, tliougl^^^^huld ndt extend to 
EnglanUi and the^^^nced the ygich'of ittsticfe 
ivhth ^^thunder of their caftrio^f The French 
iation was ’ answered ' by ^a mariliesto, 
British Cabinet, (one of th<g,inost able 
frly productions to be fophtl iri^ the 
of British State lepers,)* in wh|^ 
motives, that actuated the conduct ''‘df 
lii's Majesty, M'Crc perspicuously and satistac- 
tprily unfolded; the ambitious views, arirj 
designs, of the French governpient clearly 
developed; arid t]ie real causes of the rupture 
of tlie negotiation fully explained. ‘ 

The new Parliament met before the nego- 
tiations at Paris were d^^^d upon ;-*-in the 
Sp^mh from the Throne^^^^he Sixth of Octo- 
be^Tiis Majesty informed the two fjouscs, th^t 
^,3iS about id send a Minister to Paris; *a^ 
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tilic same ^‘nie, cajjf^^^n them to 

adop^^ljic ^ecess^|^ifn^ea;s^re5 ]»r lount^acting 
the mt*;ntioa of ,,t^e, einejiby, ;tp make 

a ^Jeisc^nt^, i Little 

debate Qccui* ,f ^ ^ 

for an, address, jrh^;Opp^6s)tion expressed their 
concurrence in , tha|,.jp^i;t pf it which related to 
the approaching npgpjjiati.^n for^jeace; hut^ in 
the House of. L^,rd§, E^^^^t^vriiliam, wh^fas 
the dispiple P^^^j^r. ' who had adppVeid 

^I jhis sep^^^ts, on itl^^yect of j^iie war, 
and the,jenaj^-^'hich every effort of ii^^isters 
should directed, opposed the addressj^cause 
he disa.p.^y.ed of any negotiatipn, and con- 
sidered i^'.as improper to treat \vit|^ '^incc, 
^njil the lieredit|ry Monarchy of thai dp^try 
i^^as restored. Impressed with this corivijcfion, 
thp noble Earl endeavoured to persuade the 
House, that the principle on which he had 
himself supported the war, was that on which 
it had been really undertaken by the govern- 
ment. He took a comprehensive view' of the 
gigantic ambition of the Rulers of the French 
Republic, and many just and forcible 

remarks on the.^i^p of vassalage to which 
J;hey had reduced tlrie greater part of - E^lope^ 
anticipated the most fatal consequences 
from the conclusion of peace with the Regi* 
cidalgovernment,— npthing jess than thedestrue- 



tion of 6ur Constitution, aij^d the anniUilatipu 
of our greatnesi and pow<^r. In conthrinity 
with tliese sentiments, , his Lordship^yved, 
as an amendment to .the, address j that tJie 
Houjie shotfid declare, that, strongly impressed 
with the justice and necessity of the present 
war, carried on for the maintenance of civil 
and moral order in the world, and for securing 
th^l^alance of power, ^ Europe, and the inde- 
pendence of all S'j^ ^ g ^ cy would continue to 


ins suppov-t in asserting 
his Allies, 
and 



give his Majesty ai>^i 
the gi^ll^l cause of his Majest 
and j^^pVeserving the good failB|?^dignlty, 
honour of the Crown, in full assurance tliat no 
steD|A^ld be taken inconsistent with those 
pri^M^s^ or with the future safety and pros- 
these kingdoms. The amendmiitti 
contmned a further assurance, that the House 
‘would give a firm support to the King, in 
repelling the threatened aggressions of the 
Court of Madrid. Lord Grenville opposed the 
amendment, and entered into the same explana- 
tion of the object of the war which had been 
frequently given before by,,Mr, pitt. The 
jimendment was rejected^^KpMhe address adopt- 
ed ^^lout a division. ^®®l'it 2 william, how- 
ever, availed himself of his privilege, and 
entered a Protest against it, containing sub- 
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W: 

stantially the san^ sentiments whicti he had 
advanced in his speefHi.'* 

^I^^he House of Commons, Mr. Fox con- 
gratulated himself on ' the adoption of a mea- 
sure which he had long reconvni ended/ and 
which, id his opinion, might have been adopted, 
with an equal chance of success, at any period 
of the war, as at ' the present ^moment. He 
bbiected, hbwever, to’ bdef ttart of the ad(®Pes&, 
which expressed sa^t^^ftbn at the general 
tranquillity qf the courin^^ He considered the 
assertion^ tl^^;1|tich tiantjuillity was 'i^jijtig to 
the wisdom ''^atia energy of the laws, ihctuding, 
of course, the two laws, which he had so 
strongly = opposed in the last ParliadjM^r 
totally untrue ; he said, that if it w^^^eant 
to be Contended, that, generally, tranqum^liad 
sprung out of these laws, lau's which ought to 
be the object of terror and abhorrence, and 
which were calculated to excite those feelings, 
he could not rejoice in it. — It was a tranquillity 
which every man, who loved freedom, ought 
to see Avith pain, which every man, who loved 
order, ought to s<^ with terror. — But Peace, 
Peace, was, in li^^^timation, the panacea for 
every evil of the'smi^!. He had no difll^ltyi 
however, in asserting, that there were still great 


♦ See Appendix (B.) 
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resqurcesin .state, 

if the people were fairly: ani^^pl^ con vir^i that 
the blessing >6f -peace .ji^e $efu$je4;ithr^pb the 
perverseue^ OF ambiti(^Pf.J?r^pce;i jlfeJiarl «o 
hesitation la s#bg,.sthatsif‘, : 9 ftettjtpanijfestin^ 
a ^:^5position oPeaH^pnr^’ simplicity,, and jcpen- 
ness, in negotiating tlies^erms . of a peace, it 
dbould still appear, that they refused, to accede 
to 4, just and r^M^le peace, ,we not., only 
filioqldfind ample^’^M^Ies in this ;coun.try for 
» the war ^Ih vigour^, we. should 
*^it with such an un^^^ly of heart, 
"draw forth all the ,'ea.€f:^.,,and all the 
^of the . nation. He said thus . much in 
li^niplation of a clear, candid, and 
"tocedure on the part of our Mihist^ 
no doubt but he Should be cordia* 
joined, by every part of the country, • in the 
'^declaration, that, if they so conducted them- 
selves, they would meet with universal sup- 
j>ort.* 

This declaration called forth the warmest 
expressions of satisfaction from Mr. Pitt, who 
reg^ded the concurrence, m^ifpianifested, as the 
pledge of generaigmaniis^^iand the ome» „of 


greal«xertions, if,uhfortui^fdy, the grand objbet 


*.yrood&ir» Pnliatnentaiy Repotti, October 1790; 



«f pursl^tioo, he 

«ai4* tii^!^ chcinefe of peace, if Ihe 

^etieio^^j^^dtspo^ed %||;cedeitOdt ojn Juet and 
i-edis^ibk^tertiis^f hh^^nMthe oth^ hand, if 
diey >wei» stih’^Actditeduby ,$ihHtious .piM)j£$cts, 
anothe|>iOl)je(^ would be ’^necrby the qouTse 
which had been ( pu!Su^ j they should unmask 
them in the < eyes ; of Europe ,v they; should 
expose the injustice; of icy, and tiieir 
insatiable' thirst of «^|^^p|T^ment : and, if 
no other ol^i^Kt were ^^Sbd, * tliey at 

least, be ablis iy mit to tlie proof thel^l^ptty 
of the pledg^™hich had heed that da^’WIr^en, 
that, if the i^heiny were not disposed to ^cede 
to peace: ^n just and reasonable tennsisj^fe^aii 
w^id be supported by the nnapimou|^^ice, 
the collected force, of the nation. 

- Adverting to Mr. Fox’s remarks, on the 
two laws supposed to be specially referred to in 
the address, Mr. Pitt observed, that if there 
were any ambiguity in the address respecting 
them, it was because they were so consistent 
with tlw spirit of the Constitution which they, 
were framed so blended with 

the tyatem Of pr ui^l^e, so conj^nial 

to'^the'pracficb of^Trelnner times, and s<^%on- 
formable even to the letter of fonner acts, that 
'iihp^OS&ible'' to make any discrimination. 
Jt was to be recollected, that they passed in 
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a hiomerft of turbulence ; and that 

they had been found inosl^Umrablv calculated 
to ine£t the emergency of the tiincS?' The 
address did not appoill^n, with minute exact- 
ness, udiat de|jiee of tranquillity had been 
deriv'ed from tlfe operation of those laws, when 
blended with the Constitution, and wliat rninht 
have been enjoyed from the influence of laws 
previously subsisting; how" much v/e were 
indebted for protectipri to the ancient strength 
of iihe 6<li#ce, and how much to thetse buttn"t,f,cs 
whi^Mure raised to siipp(/i t it'in tlie moment 
of hiufJ^^ane. 

' ^ liff. Pitt observed, that !Mr. Pox had taken 
to hii^^f all the igierit of that policy wliich 
the ppiisters bad tardily adopted ; and so con- 
fide'l^’Wld be feel himself in this ground bf 
self exultation, that hcdeclineci ali illustration of 
his victory, and made it nuivly tire suhject of 
vone triumphant remark. — “ You ar now" taking 
those measures w"hich, if you iuui listened to 
my councils, you might have adoptcci four years 
ago.” — But did it follow, Mr. Piit asked, that 
the measure was right then, because it wdis right 
now ? Might uot^jU: period bf foui- years produce 
mahf* events to justify a material change of 
policy, and to render measures wise and expe- 
dient, which, at another time, would have been' 
aeitiiefs. prudent nor reasonable ? Because we 
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did not chuse^:to peace the da^,fler an 
unprovoked aggi^j^, might we not be justified 
in hoi^iWg out pacific overtures after a la^se of 
foiy years ? Mr. Fox’^^rgunient amounted to 
this — that, either peace must be made the day 
after the aggression, or not made at all. 

The most flattering account was given, by 
M . Pit , of the prosperity of the country. The 
'sta.., o'' our exports, during -the six jneceding 
nu'". ths, had been equal to what they were in the 
most fl nirishing year of peace, 1792; and our 
fuieign trade had even exceeded the produce of 
tliat vear, which was the most productsiye of 
.any in the history of the country. — The address 
was carried unaniniouslv. - A . 

Tliat part of the King's speech ^?||^]bich 
lelatec! to the 'n tended invasion of the coi^Jtry 
by the Freiicli, was taken into consideration on 
th'^ of O '\,CT when Mr. Pitt submitted 

to t' House ila* outlines of a plan for the 
better e of the country ; by raising a sup- 

ple'ue y inditia of sixty thousand men, one- 
s>ixtb «... tiic number only to be called out to be 
trained atone time; twenty thousand fencibic 
cavalry ; and lifteen thousand men, to be 
raised in the difieieut parisheat,T in proportioip to- 
their population, to be divided between the sea 
and the land service. Mr. Sheridan and Jdr. Fox 
objected to an application of this nature, 
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genial %ssei‘tim 2 in the llM 

enemy’s intention to invalpH^countryjii^^lwit^'* 
out a^ignihg aby spfdfic^^mnds'forl^^llblief 
that such intention They' did not^jhigw- 

ever, press a division*^ ‘ * elresolution^ prqpe«ed 
Mr*. Pitt, wett carried unanimouslyjbndiliekig 
reduced into tlie fbrm ofejj^tl^* pasii^ mtxr laws, 
after much ^disenssion; an^^ariUUs modificattions, 
before the closeV^’ the'y^ar;— i- A bill was 
afterwards inttc^l^i^r ;by Mr. Dundas, fur 
enW^|m|^^ a inilitia^m^^cotlahti^^ich passed 
w^^MIpposittun. The: whblira ^p proposed 
ti^^pppntained, for the scryice^f the year 
l7g^plinounted to one hundred dnd nincty-five 
thoi^^l^.six hundri||j|and ninety-four men for tl!e 
lam^n|rvice ; and W^hundred and twenty foou- 
sa|j|Ppltoen tind marines.' . 

The expence attending th^ enlarged' s^e 
of preparation, which the circumstances of the 
times rendered necessary, amounted to no less 
than ^42,786,000, for the year 1797- — To 
supply which there were two l(»us, one, at the 
close of 4796 , and the other in the subsequent 
spring. — The first of these amounted to eighteen 
millions, and denoll|ti^ted the Im^ky 
^Zoa§, being rai^Tby the > voluntary subsi;rip- 
tions of loy^l and well disposed individuals ;t*- 
,thl other, of thirteen millions, was raised in the 
usual ^ay. The new taxes, imposed to defray 
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the intere8t,^l^||l||^sum, in additioiP to the 
perin^ait sodji^^pp revenue^ were upon tea, 
ouHH^^jrita^ «t9rs, pepper, bricks; auctions, 
OTimiitQne,^ starch, .^hj sweet oil, staves, 
stamps^i ipostage of nMttejis, stagc-coaches, in- 
habit^' chouses, .'newspapers, '^advcftisements, 
and 'some! other arti^s.* i The sum to be raised 
was so Marge that impossible to avoid 

'the imposition of taxes which would not be 
felt, more (or less, by . d^^fi lass of the com- 
munity. — ' fe.^^'Wxra’ can J^;|i']^^tly 
productiv^»fnbh- are not . laid on 
general cohsuniption. , 

« While Mr. Pitt was employed in to 

tire House the various pari^ulars respec^M the 
supplies, he noticed 'a ciiwmstance w ^m had 

f urred in the period between the dr^^||on 
tire old Payment, ajad the meeting of the 
new one. *— 'Ine pressing exigencies of the 
Emperor had rendered it necessary to send him 
some immediate assistance, in order to enable 


him to carry on his military operations. — Mr. 
Pitt expressed his conviction, that no man 
would be of opinion, that such assistance, to 41 
brave and faithfdf^ly, wbkJji was requisite to 
preserve his indepen4ence,^lpd to restoif^him 
to glory, should haye^^bwn withhplden. Minis- 
ters had. thought proper to. grant it, notignc^ai^t 
of the responsibility which attached tp their 
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ccm4uct, not forgetful of.^^^te^;own duty, nor 
fearful of the event. advanced was 

about ^1,200,000; and Mr. Pitt piop^d^ 
that the House should place sufficient confideijce 
in Ministers to authjgrize them to make similar 
advances when callecl for by similar CKigencies. 
Ami he submitted to the; .House the propriety 

,t *■ 

of voting the sum of three millions.* Such a 
circumstance as this could noticlude the vigilant 
patriotism of the Opposition. Mr. Grey, how- 
eveiY' who attacked other parts of Mr. Pitt’s 
statiments, — strange to say, — wholly omitted 
to notic^^it. But jMr. Fox spoke of it as an 
offence of so gross a nature as to call for the 
severest oondemnation. He accused the Minis- 
ter ©^.having told the people oif Great Britain, 
that fte- was a better judge than they, to whoin 
their money, and how much of; it, when aud 
how, it should be disposed of, and given to any 
foreign Prince;— If” said he, “ these are the 
sentiments to be acted upon in this country; 
if the Minister be permitted to carr}'' them into 
effect ; I declare, for my.seif, that- the consti- 
tution of this country is not worth fighting 
for. For this conduct, I ^saiy he ought to be 
impeached.” I' He advcrteii to the same subject 

^Woodfail’s Parliamentary Report*, December f, 1706^^ 

p. Spp. 

. t Idem, Ibid. p. 288. 
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ott tlie / He coinsidei^d r|he 

cotid^trdT Mt. 1^1^ bie so gross, so ftagfa'btt 
a of the*®iistitution, tha| the House 

otig|i(' to the supplies, and, 

con^uently, ^to put a stbp^Jo all the operations ; 
of the Government at the very moment w hem, 
an invasion was elpedt gcl^ until sentence should* 
be fOijnally pronoun*^; on the Minister. If, 
hd succeeded ill his opposition to the supplies^ 
Mr. ;Fox ' avowed his- de|j^Viiiiatiou to move, 
on an i earlyj^^* * that, lii^ J^ujesty’s 
ini gran ting to the Empe^w, wit lMlI ^e 

consent of Parliament, had been a 

high crime and misdemeanor. Wit^iis^hlhal 
arrogance, lie professed a^ontempt 1^'fthe 
opinion of the House, ii#case it shc^pebe 
fq^l, as he had ;^good reason to expe^^^f- 
feirent from hk^wu, in which^event, he hoped 
the u'oum be taken up without doors ; that 

tlie people w’ouhl, in every part of tHe country, 
express their abliorrence of the doctrine main- 
tained by Mr. Pitt, ^ and that the House 
would be obliged (he did not mean by force, 
but by ' the voice of the country) to assert, 
tiiose rights whicliiih^d bcj^^mely and pusil- 
laniinously surrdtidcr^'i,- For^Si own purt*^ he 
regarded it as a more serious attack upon the con- 
stitfition of the country, tlxanthat which was cdfe-^ 
veyed through the writings of l^aine,' or of any 
VoL. V. ' ip - 
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man whatever. The nature of a libel was ex* 

t- 

plained'by its tendency to»bfing the constitution 
and government into contempt. Were hr upon 
a jury, deciding upon any composition PQn- 
taining Mr. Pitt’s speech of the preceding 
night, he would not hesitate a moment to pro- 
nounce it a libel upon *'the constitution; 
for if the doctrines laid down in i| were 
constitutional, ours was a. most vile and de- 
testable constitution.- Even after all the 
attacks which had been made upon it, and 
4II the wounds which it had received, they 
should have still shed their blood in its 
defence; but, if this new defalcation were to 
be added to what they were formerly robbed of> 
he aliould wish to know' what there was left to 
iutefest their^ feelings, or to excite their exer- 
tions ? This wpuld, indeed, be an incalculable 
addition to all the woes and calamities which 
the war had induced ; and if, after what they 
had lost in money, in reputation, and in blood, 
they were also to submit to this oppression, 
the House of Commons was no longer to be 
considered as a branch of the cohstilufion ; and 
there would be little in our government to dis- 
tinguish it from that of absolute monarchies.* 

In answer to tliese strong animadversion*, 

* Woodfair* R«port», December 8, p. 860, 361-. 



itttd to this funeral s®i|ation on the departed con** 
stitutron, it was obi^Ved by Mr; Pitt, that they 
who hever before had an opportunity of hearing 
tl\e .speeches which Mr, .Pox been accus- 
tomed to deliver, and of observing the line of 
argument which lie had been accustomed to 
employ npon every public question which ha<l 
been a^^itated in that House, would certainly 
have supposed, on, 'the present occasion, that 
now, for the first time in hi'sr .life, he had felt 
real alarm for„the liberties and constitution of 
his country ; and, for the first time, a point liad 
occurred so intimately connected with: tb# pre- 
servation of their political rights, that, in the 
case of a decision, hostile to the opinion #bich 
he held, it was to bevindicalled by no thing,, less 
thaii' an appeal to the people. But it had %ap- 
pent’d to those i^ho had often had occasion to 
attend to 'Mr. Fox, to hear the same tlanger 
represented, and the same consequences applied. 
It was not once, ‘twice, or thrice, that he had 
reprobated, with the same emphasis, stigma- 
tized with the same epithets, and denounced, 
as pregnant with ruirt to the liberties of die 
Cjountry,. measures which it,|iad been thought 
necessary to ,bdng' forward, atidiWhich.Parlia^ 
meftt,.’,. ill' its' wisdom, had thought proper to 
adopt. Nor was it the first time that Mr. Fox, 
and his a political associates, , had made n stand 



the last 

jib^:, be rep<;at|E^». tlwgi §F$1iiivjtke jsecoii^j . ^bP 
third time, jthat .u|>onj|)ioint?, w^ch a gxeat 
majority of the Hou§#;,„and .of,U^ CQUBtry,^h^ 
deemed to. he connfa?tod with the preservation of 
Jtjheir ; dearest interestti, Mr.^^Eo^t Jiad rji^sed the 
^ry of alarm, and in,,Wjhif:|i he- had affectpdj to se® 
,the downfall of |;he cpHstitiitioo,aud the ^esjtticr 
tip? of .PH»! hherties.;, Notj.jiiany ipontbs ev^ 
hi^d elapsed,, auiqe he, Iwd ^!!^ted, . wi,th the same 
jeonddenpe* an<i urged \ylth %v, pur, 

lh§^t{|{jfie. liberties, of England xypp, Id be-.annihi- 
id!e,'sh ap<l its constitution gope, if certam ; hills, 
.tl)eif,pepdifig, shoukl.pass ipto laws ;Tr-,th®y did 
pa8Sj^4ftd'hlr.,Pitt^ati&rmetl, th^ a va^t nj^or^ty 

.pepplp of; the ; eopntiy agreed, tha,t, the 
fswhsitantial,; blessings >of their free gpy^rnippnt 
had. bwn.j.pr^^yed, and theJ'?^cV>gnsj of theh 
enemies hitherto, frustrat^dj^ hy,^ them. Nay,» 
hot pahpy hpu;» h^d elapsed, ;sincc Mr. Fox had 
given, ,a two months PiOtiee of his intention to 
move the repeal of th9sP>, acts, which he onpe 
represeptedasja grievance ,nnder which he could 
not sleep. There was, , i^de^d,, ^something stfih- 
ing, . something^ ppeuij^tlyl #h^lar,i in 

^iaI 

had: ^hfh in np^,,hhn.^ ,, ^h? 

wldfh had jipfp^ed so, dejully eh ,aler|m.j^ito,h^ 

■ ,tbe;dpe^a^ii,by. 



Wha^efeefen made in a wky- thte 
jurist dea^ fend distinct ; indeed^ so clear 'as tfe 
'this danger, and to aggravate the 
btftifiiije.- ^The d^’clferatidn whicli Mr. Fok no"^ 
It^R: Wbe sb ffetal^ the libetties of the country, 
feb''repd^arit to the ^principles of the constitu- 
tiofAJ- feb 'to reader it‘ incumbent lipon him to 
riitfeke it the ground of an cktraordinary pro- 
ceeding,' abd ' the reason of signal animadver- 
sion ' upod thfe. Minister, ^id ■ hot 'strike hiih,* at 
the hdom'ehf its delivery, as of so intieh iitt- 
pbrtance as inimediately to* call him -upj: t did 
hdt inspire;" with any particular sen^tton^ his 
liohdurfeBle friend,' Mh Gfeyi' a gehtlena^n^ by 
faktuVe, not* free fi-bim jealduiy, aiid of a^^igi- 
Hh^Hi^hich It’ was hot easy to bhide;— ft fead 
hbt,’ hbwe'vier, ' '€rkwn from faiih the smallest 
remark bf’ any kind 'that cOuld expose tlie 
dah^V^wiWi it'was 'jireghant, or^btetray 

tli^'ffecfihg* which it'was'calculated to excite. It 
%bVef '^dlsttlihed ’ the ^sCTenity of his tem^jer, 
'thbbgh,' ^di^bkp V' tibt ^ tKb ^ T^k^t' liabli^ to' irritd- 
tibhi' j^ic^^nfed' hirW ^froih laying 

^Wfoi^^’ th^^ ^Ho^yfe tKe'^d^air^ biP^ik’ Various 

p^cid'tStiha- 

the huthjfehfkficr Had i^itiiessdd 
of thl^cbhslittttrbh j '* ia 
dt^k^' ft Kad'di^fahgbd ritw of His 



calculatJcns, it. had not driven out of his head 
his reii.sonmgs on the iiirce pci" av/.'.s'. nor Ids 
prenicciitared remaiks on the navy-debt, imr > et 
a single circuinst-inee of objection, wdi-'K rhe 
survey of tlie subject hat! presented/ r.r, t '- Ad 
it' deterred him from allow'aij^lhe re •duvt.r-' to 
he carried with au upanimou • re •• ■ •'>,/ efrer 

Mr. Fox h.ul slept upon ‘tlie .= .>■: -r he 
discoveted, that the speech which hud ' on 
received the day beftn'e, in the in.anner stu*vd, 
contained principles of such dreadful tendency, 
and threatened consequences of such fatal ope- 
ration, as to lead him to propose not merely a 
censure ot the doctrine, not merely the repro- 
bation of the particular measuie, not merely the 
jniMtehment of the person by whom it was 
liitCred; but as induced him, in the first 
instance, to take revcn]ge for the error, or the 
guilt, of a Minister, by giving his negative to 
the whole' resolutions, which hud no relation to 
the subject, as would prompt liini to. suspend 
t ho, se supplies, which would give authority to the 
negotiations for peace; or, 'in (jase pf being 
reduced to that alternative, impart eUerpty to the 
operations of war} as would induce him to tell 
the enemy, by the vei j" next' post, by Which the 
unanimous deterihiu’ation of ParliSiiieiit to pfo* 
vide for every siriiatiiin Xvoiild be cohveyed, * tjikt 
thp HbuSe oi’ Cothmonsr had interfered to stop'fhe 
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effect of their forBjer decision, had suspended 
the means that were to add weight to the exer- 
tions of the Executive Qovernment, and, at so 
critical a moment of the negotiation, had com- 
mitted the interests of this country, and of her 
Allies, and flattered the hopes, and raised the 
pretensions, of the eneni}". Such was the length 
to which Mr. Pox s proposition went. — It was 
not to remedy the imputed crime whiclihad been 
committed, nor to guard againt the chance of 
its future occurrence ; but it was calculated to 
derange, every measure which might be in tra.in, 
and every, design which might be in contempla- 
tion. Mr. Pitt, however, expressed his hope, 
that when the gentleman had viewed the subject 
with more deliberation, when he had again slept 
upon his wrath, he would recur to that coolness 
which he had at first displayed, and that his 
vehemence and alarm would subside. 

In answer to Mr. Fox’s threat of moving 
the House to impeach Ministers, Mr. Pitt said, 
there was one thing M'hich he would intreat of 
him, and h^ might be assured, that it was the 
only supplication that he would address to him 
;Qn the subject,, and thm; was, that, if he could 
ppve to th^ .House that he h^ violated the 
constitution, and had committed the, crime of 
A^hich he had been accused, Mr. Pox .wqujd not 
ydefer a single moment to put his threat in exe- 



eution ; that he would limit his efforts to . that 
©hjectj and that he would tt©t combine with the 
wngeancehe puesued, a, measure which involved 
the ruin lof his countiy. Let the punishmfnt, 
destined - for ’ Ministers, light upon themselves 
dloue, and let tlib consequences of the mea- 
sures, which they adopted to avert the dau^s 
which threatened their country, the means 
which they em ploy etl for the« safety, for tlie sal- 
^:ation, of Europe, r«tupon themselves. Thus 
much Mr. Pitt addressedto his political adver- 
sary, not from pei;sdnal Considerations, not did 
he solicit the boon as a matter of personal indul- 
gence; his request was solely founded in public 
mofive^l 

Having thus exposed the conduct of the 
Opposition, iti Ae mode of bringing' forward 
the question, Mr. Pitt proceeded to justify the 
measure which liad incurred such severity of 
censure, though he doubtcil whethc^* as it was 
reserwd for particular discussion, lie oughts an 
strict propriety, to utter* a word upon:: i it at 
preslept;.r-«He admitted tliejuitice ofstlietgene- 
fjsal\principfe,iaid d<>wn; by jMr. Pox; that the 
House of Commons possmed the .power < of 
^jnlKoUlng^ the public ’cSxpe^i ; butjhc edn- 
! .'that,' hfce* most ^then genehahprinc^des, 
it HWijs .subject < toriiniitatiotn anr.^pl'aotace.': 'At 
tsfffjf^jperiqd wnce the commepoeiiiajt < the 



t«jrsL, to ‘which wc refer for die pure practice of 
‘the constitution, in the best and most glorious 
aeraS 'in the history of oyr government, the prin- 
oi 'e;vtmordimries had been not merely 
' rcl^ivedfor individual expencei, but recognized 
-upon- geneial views. It had prevailed under 
every ' administration/ evm under those with 
wllich Mr. Fox himself ^ had been connected, 
during, the three -last reigns, and in :;tlie'*most 
approved periods of liberty and the conkitution. 
Mr., Fox, , tl^n, held thia principle widiout 
exception, while th^ iwactice of every gpyem- 
iucDt proved tliat* it was always limited ; and 
his wdiole argument was applicable . to. all the 
extraordinaries that ever were voted by Pailia- 
'.ment. It was ‘ impossible, therefore, .that he 
•xtould’ liave correctly stated' — Mr. Prtt‘ could 
ficaicdy think>'that he had stated — thi»> 

argument which his experience must disavow, 
and' which his knowledge must inform Mm, was 
neither consistent with the principles of tliecon- 
stitution, nor- with Jits practice, , at periods 
‘ which xtteserved. to be IbHovvcd aS' Examples, t 
?i ’ ' ! fHav^iflg sUted J the general hatUFer. of > the 
question, consideied itlh k^more con- 

isfinedspoidt view.v^He akked “Mr. Pdx, whe- 
. •tl^^^it'ihad•cveriGdcol‘ted'itcvihin!ly that Parlia- 
‘ ‘ ment had 8pm^imcS-*eoinmitlcd>toihis Majesty, 
' inof news,>bu&special powers,? which ^aup^taeded 



all'geaeral principles. In point of fact, such 
rliscretionary power had been expressly com- 
niitte<l to his Majesty. 

. He here adverted to the King’s message 
fff the 8th of December, 17.9^, and to the 
conse(|uent act of Parliament, granting a vote 
»f credit to the amount of two millions and a 
lialf ; by which it appeared, that a power was 
given to his Majesty, to apply tlie sum contained 
in the Vote - of credit as the exigencies of the 
titate might require.* Let the case be supposed^ 
(which would not be a less suitable illustration, 
because it- approached the fact) that powers 
had been conferred to give that assistance 
to the allies of this country, which our 
own interest, and the circumstances of their 
-situation required,' could any man doubt, that 

' ' , , ^ - 

* The words of the message were, ''his Majesty recom- 
mends it ii this House, to consider of making proy^ion towards 
ci!i?bling his Majesty to defray any extraordinary eo^pences which 
may he inmrredfor the service of the ensuing year ; and to lake 
such measures as the exigencies of affair$ wfoy require^' Here 
the greatest possible latitude, in the appliealioo of the money 
to be voted, was recommended } and, as the recommendation 
was adopted, of course given. Mr. Grey, himself, at the 
time, stated the object of a vote of credit to be, " to enable 
tne Enecutive Power to meet expences unforeseen and unpro- 
-yided for.” And Mr. Fox, on the same occasion, ob^rvad, 
" Votes of credit were not intended to supply the deficiency of 
Mtimates, but merely to answer unforeseen occurren'^s, in the 
fid>^nee of Parliament.” ' 
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d«; Minister, who should have hesitated to 
issue that sum, which, if granted, might haver 
enabled our Allies to maintain their own cause, 
and to defend the safety of Europe, — and who 
should have allowed the enemies of Austiia to 
complete her destruction by withholding a sea- 
sonable supply, would have been a traitor to his 
country, anrl would have inciited the severest 
punishment. The vote of credit of the prece- 
ding year did actually invest the Executive 
Government with a discretionary pow'er, of 
applying the sum granted in such manner as 
might best suit the public exigencies, and the 
money applied to the service of the Emperor 
was within the amonnt of the grant. He did 
not mean to say, that the discretion thus vested 
in the Crown was absolute, and independent of 
the contro.ul of Parliament, or, that the Minister* 
.who cx(||i:cised it in an improper manner was 
cxeinjitea from censure ; hut he should shew 
in M'hat manner he understood this limitation 
when called upon to make his defence. He 
declared, that whatever might be the issue of 
the discussion, he would rather be convicted of 
having acted a principal pait in the measure of 
grtm'ting a supply by which the salvation of 
Austria was Secitred, and the independence of 
Europeyjwas maintained, than be acquitted for 
withholding that aid, by which the eausp, of 
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dur ‘Lillies ^ Wits Sacrifictid* ‘ aitild ’ ‘inte- 

rests of 

n rlt was remarked by Mr; Foici in 
tiohj that' extraordfiikries Were, in '^the ‘mesfc!* 
Sure, inevitable; 'but 'they Were an 'eVil Whi'dH 
ought not to be fejctended beyond the rifebeSstty 
and it was Criminal to 'resort t6 this' '^p^ient 
when other means might b^ cmplq^di'’ A similar 
ophiion was maifataihed by .Sir WilHani Pul- 
teney; whd thought th^t it- was h^er'hit^hdcd 
that Subsidies to'lhrd^ plbwetS' i^hbufd bfe sup- 
plied by a vote of credit.’* Mr. ^rej^/ who had 
been perfeOtly silent atid passive,' when the sub- 
ject was 'first noticed, ' now followed 'the Steps 
of his leader, accused himself of the political 
Sin of Mhmior^, the precedingnight, and inveighed 
most’ hitterly against the Minister, fof ^ this 
alledged breach of the constitution. Mt.^^il- 
b^rfotce, on the other hand, thought the Miiiist'ei' 
fully ^iistifiedi' by the pressing urgency of the 
occasion, in ’advaft^ding the riloriey to the Ehipe- 
ror; and that tio bliai^ of inteiition to injure 
the cohstijtutibn cbuld'' possibly attnch''tb'' 'him; 
He db^fi^ed,- tbat^he did abt iixpect any catiddiiV 
from the opposite^' side’ Hoiise.* TBdy 
bnd naifdrrihty inveighed ‘a^^ldintsfers WiA 
as " ltttl§ cahdbuf as' lnc^def^M^i^'Vitli aSilttlc 


•iacCrity as truth.- — ^The speeches of ^r. Fox 
migttt^db Well iilqhgii to iiifiame'ow domestic. 



gm- foreign, enemies ^ but on 
the minds of a sgb<^t^iJog8e of pommon^r they 
gould have iio siigh ;The impeacl^ment 

of Ministers \va& 'a fayog^te topic with some 
people,, but in this r w^Btgnce they had not 
deserved censure, , butt praise. Gentlenien 
mi^ht mnt about the e:ivcel,iencie5, the wounds^ 
and the death, of the j constitution ; but they 
ought to know, that those to whom they 
addressed their medley ^usiqns were, more, sin- 
cerely the supportej;s gf freedom than they.* 
Mr. Fox’s attempt tg.j^top the supplies. vwajs 
rendered abortive by tire good- sense of the 
House, lb4 members of which voted ag-ainst 
his motion, and only 58 fpr, it. 

The subject was revived cm^thc fourteenth 
of December, vyhen Mr, J^ox, made it: the 
ground of a , jje>'ific charge against the lyfintster. 
On that occa, ion, he entered upon a full inves- 
tigation ‘of the measure^ repeated ah his former 
censures, auvi <-onsidf.^ed the /Cgnstitutipn as 
annihilated, unass, the should join, him 

in reprobatin,^- r he ^eggtWt;t of .Ministers, ,w,llo 
•were not dcstr .og^^f;an act.of *mdcinMhy» a® 
tliey had no circunis^incgS jOf alJeviaticuai to urge 
in dieir own behalJ^ ^.gHe^ponglnded gfith moving 
,‘f That his /Ministers, having n^dhor- 


V Woe^’i Rejpri*, f}cc«i9l^rj(g, 17^ p. 3 U,. 
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rized and directed, at different^ncs, witljoair 
the consent, and during the strang of Parlia* 
ment, the issue of various^ sums of money, 
for the service of his Imperial Itl^sty, and 
also for the service of tlie army under the 
Ih’ihce of Cond^, have acted contrary to their 
<luty, and to the trust reposed in them, and 
have therefore violated the constitutional privi- 
leges of this House.” ' TJiis motibh was 
seconded hy Mr. Combe, an Alderman of the 
City of I/mdon)‘ iu obedience to the orders of 
his constituents, who had assembled in their 
Common Hall that day, for the purpo.* of 
giving their opinions on a question, which they 
Were so well qualified to disci. ss. 

Mr. Pitt vindicated his conduct witli a 
degree of seriousness, and ? demnlty, suited to 
the weight of the charge, r - I tiie importance 
of the questions which it in.olvcd. — He com- 
mented on the servile obedience of Mr. Comne, 
to the orders of his constituents, observing, 
that there was not, peihaps, any i,uestion 
on which/a member of Parliament ought to 
allow the decided dictates of his, own con* 
science and judgment to be 'superseded by the 
wtstmclions of his constitqi^jlssi; . but if there 
were any case -in which a ^^hc^Lpught to be 
particularly anxious to pre’seWe his right of 
private it- was in the » present iii» 
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stance, in which a criminal charge was the 
subje(it for consideration; for he thought it 
must be admitted, that it was impossible for 
the Alderman’s constituents to decide, in a just 
and candid manner, on the proj)riety of giving 
a vote on a motion, with the particulars of 
which they must have been unacquainted, and 
more particularly as they must have been 
’totally ignorant, of the defence which his 
Alajesty’s Ministers meant to set up. 

It \.'as rather extraordinary that a member, 
proclaimed imself the champion of the 
mstitution, and .vlio stootl forward to claim 
npei.sation for the damages which it had 
••'’cived, by an bifraction of it on the part of 
.. -Misters, should himself be so grossly igno- 
iit o. the const! tational character, and duty, 
a ivures'' ‘ivc, as to suppose that he was 
>und to obey the instructions of his imme- 
diate constituents, instead of acting, to the 
best of his judgment and conscience, for the 
geueral good of the country ; and us not ’to 
know that the moment lie was returned to 
l^ailiament, be ceased to be the organ of a 
Common Hall of the City of London, and 
became a repi'esentative of the aggregate body 
of the people of England. But a cinfc educa- 
tion is not the best calculated to lay the (found- 
ation of constitutional knowledge,, or,.to cemvey 



the most^^rrect noti^s oCflaParliameBfarr 



Mr.JPitt 
of 
adiii 


* ifedetl to exaniinjg the^y^metjy^ 
-While ||^r.' Fox him*f was^ih 
ion, : extraorrlinaries, , to a large 
i«l been , used during the sitting, pf 
and Parliament justifii 





by ^^bte. — Yet did Mr^ox. con 
[inisters, the very act which, win 
tef, he committed himself. Mr. Pitt admii^d, 
:that« accordinir 


thie constitution, ail grants mi|^t proceed 
Commons ; that they were aftei^rds 
i^ul^ect to their controul, was a principle uqs^- 
i^hle; — but, although thfe Commons were 
|poWie|s^d of the power of trolling the sup^ 
plies ipiscd by them, yet it was ^^ii-i^mst^ce 
'proved to demonstration, by.praci^ and gene- 
ral observation, that it would be impossible to 
catiy on any*wars, that it would be impos^ble 
fth goverainent to proceed^ with due regar©pr 
the jjublic' safety, or with advamffce tO^ 


|iQ service, 


if 


raised by Parliament, r 
ll "bji^’ been the 'uhiii^ 
iujEf^tion, ^ron^ tliel 
h^e'^rdcourse ‘ 
^h; 




that 

every a<l- 
¥ 

hat time. 

Hhatitutmh Tested on ^eat,** 



• 4 ,. 


and 'fading ^^ciples, n6%nc would 

wis1i Mat it sh o ti l d sustain aiw irilhry by push- 
in^ those pnnciplP to a rigid ^.nd extreme 


exl^fss, I||ijkve were to look into thj 
books of the ^constitution, wc shltp 


reoprd 

'^find 


certain principles laid down, which seeplecljii^o 
contradict^, many acts of Parliament^- 
we|e 
the law! 




strictly J^al. If w'e cxain 
arliamen^' we should find tfe; it 
was cieKveclf^ principally, from the general tenou? 
of w^^le of the pdncip^s of the constitu- 
tion, ilfu^atcd by thi' |)articular urgency an^' 
neces^ty of’ circumstances. If this were the 
true way in which men ought to study the 
co^titution, by applying the principles of-it^ 
to the exigency of. circjyjmstances, how.xould 
tffk^pmeasure be deemed unconstitutional which 
was^adopted nrconformity to the best and%)ost 
approved priliciples, as adapted to peculiar 
events? How could an act deserve ,,to be loaded 
witln^obloijuy, and reproach, which, in truth, it 
hadlleen thyractice of every administration to 
coiiftmit, at ttiose p^riod|s when we had boal^gd 
mi^Wf theilexcellfe^c^.pf our constitution? 

But it lyas^jjpl^^y the question of extra*^ 
b^'e^am i *ed j — Pfeilia- 
iiil^ssible ^to reduce ^very 


ordinaries tfii^jl;’ 
m^t, finciiS; 


thing to estimated ^xbences, 
the practice of giy g vot^bf " 
VoL. V., V E « 


"•m f j 
illtrpduced 

idit, ^ith the 
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power, gerierallj, apply thsoair as exi^ncies 
might requir^.' - ^ * . 

I\Ir. Pitt had endeavotffe^ as far as j^os- 
sibte, |(^rovide against extraordinijlies ; bu,^ it 
hadi,l:^envi%ound impMcticable to dispense with 
thfm ‘w-^lly. — And Parliament had exhibited 
firt^iptiferoof of its wisdom in not interfering 
•vwf% respect to the ^-jamount ot-':i;j |^ . sums, 
wh^ Ministers iniglit think n^^ssary for 
'Supplying the extraordinaries, but merely 
making them responsible for the ^plicStion 
[ of the money, and the necessilyr of the 
extraordinary service to which it^was^^^ 
priated. He considered a vote of credit fo be a 
privilege granted to his Majesty’s Ministers^ to 
en’ploy a given sum for any such purpose 
** as the exigency of afltiirs might requite. 
Therfe was no qircumstance, however unfore- 
seen, there \vas no purpose, be it what it 
might, no possible event, to which Ministers 
might not think it vetjuisite that a vote of’,i}cre- 
dit should be applicable ; no ex^nces, iipon 
sudden emergencies, which did notcome wilhin 
the spirit of a vote of aredit BAt Mimstfers 
J*were responsible to Parliament, for the exercise 
of tBte discretion vested in, by the act, 
founded on a vote of cK^|^m.^the same man- 
ner, tatrto th^ same extent, as for the exercise 
of eyery oldi^r'ltifii^ of disi^etion, which per- 
manently belonged to them, . as Ministers of 
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the Crown, andwliich w^re bound to use 
for the safety, .j^e welfare, and ‘the dignity, 
of the country ; a ^cretion the more important 
as i| relatodji to the disposition of th^, public 
money ; and Mr. Pitt trusted that ^arlian^ent 
would not forget that it was their ^duty to 
weigh those unforeseen, difficulties, itii' which 
j^lone gi|yfrument covj^ld use the powers ^fh 
which it entrusted.'’ 

But hir. Pitt carried the doctrine of re- 
sponsibility still further. — He admitted that 
governmem: was Jiable to be questioned for the 
propriety of the measures to which it might 
think proper to recur ; he admitted, also, 
that if, at the time of using a vote of credit. 
Ministers foresaw any expenditure which ap- 
peaiM|d likely to be of' consequence, either from 
its amount, or from the impyrtance, or pecu- 
liarity, of the subject, if it admitted of a 
precise estimate, and if the subject were of 
such* a nature that it could be divulged, with- 
out injury inconvenience to the public, he 
would fail in his duty to Parliament, and would 
not ifet according;L|ia;,tlie sound principles of 
what he bf?lica^sfo}]be the constitution of thc’^^ 
country, to state the natiifre of 

thq emergeni?5^^^iiadeavour to estimate the 
expence. But if, from the iiatur^ of the 
exigency, it should be imj^bUtlifi'^to diyulge it, 

E- Si- 
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he conceived the Minister jpitified who con- 
cealed it I'rottt Parliament til^a future season. 
f^Ugpu these principles, as"*to the general ques- 
tion, lV|r. Pitf was satisfied that bis meii^ or 
(leqjietits should be tried ; if he had, in the 
opinion of the House, departed from the prin- 
cipfesfdf the constitulBon, then he had com- 
htitted an error in judj|nent ; — itV ^ cpagh an 
err* in judgment, he nad ‘departm^lfrom the 
principles of the constitution, he admitted that 
he ought to receijje th§ censure of House, 
liotwithstanding that error proceeds - from his 
having felt it to be his irresistible duty, i^ com- 
mon with the rest of his IMajesty’s Ministers, 
to act upon principles which he conceived ‘ tl^e 
best calculated to ensure the prosperity and 
advantage of the country^*' 

""Having justified the genef;ft principle on 
Avhich he had acted, he came ^ consider the 
particular measure to which it had been ap- 
plied. — As to the utility of the advance ^ the 
Emperor, whether it could have b^ii madfe in a 
more proper form,— ^Iv^ther, a previous 
application to Pailiame^i.'^’^^uW not ha\^been 
“ attended with a greater de^^.,^*in^oBvcnience, 
— wlietlier the a(lvan(!e’“l^?^^y^^de at a time 
the most critical tlf|it^^iui^:^’possibly have 
occurretf, — these were the questions which he 
proceetled br^y ' ^ discuss. He called upoii. 
tlie House to back to the state . of things 
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on the Contin^^l, in the month of July, or 
August, in the ^j^feceding jVar; a pet;iod when 
tljcy saw, with regret and apprehension, tlie^ 
trinuiphtiiit arms of the French Republip at^e 
gates of Munich, and the territorial possesswns 
of the powers opposctl to France in danger of 
being w'res^^ed from them. — When the 5 '’flpoked 
back lo j,h^perio(l, let^them, at the same time, 
con tern ploil^'^tiie siow,*^ firm, measured, 4,nd 
magnanimous, retreat of the gallant Austrian * 
army, and the consequences which followed 
from a rJIfeat only cMhulated to ensure th® 
success ol' tl^eir future operations. — Would they 
then ask themselves, dry as the question might 
bf, when so animated a subject was prcsente^l ' 
to the mind, how far the assurance of the aid 
whicji- this country* was disposed to grant, 
might have itivigorated the spirit of a nktion 
exerting its ulmost clibrts to resist an invading 
foe, Iiow far it might have given confidence to 
thei#? resources, and enabled them to prosecute 
that line of operations which had been attended 
with such aistingiu^jp)|; success? With these 
considerations was there any man,^ 

he asked, regard, matter of. 

consequencife^^^^mj^tie cxpence of ^900,000, 
or ^l,200,0^^®be^i incurred by the Gen- 
try? Was there aiiy man who could*question 
the propriety of tlie sum altotte^or the object, 
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and would be willing, for the sake of so paltry 
a saving„^to give up our share in promoting a 
(jsService which had terminated so honourably 
for* the character of our allies, and so bene- 
ficially lor the general interests of Europe? 
Who would not rejoice that he was arlmitted 
into partnership so illustrious, and accompanied 
with such brilliant success? 


Me credite Lesion, 

Me Tenedon, Chrysenque, et Cyllan ApoLiinis urhes, 
Et Scyron cept^se, Med conaissa putate 
Proculuisse solo Lyrnessia moenia dextrd. 


The money, Mr. Pitt observed, was not 
given as a subsidy, but advanced as a loan ; 
and that opinion of the public, which had 
been so often alluded to, in the course of this 
debate, was, he had no doubt, decidedly in 
favour of the measure. There was not, he 
believed, an Englishman who did not most 
ardently sympathize with the magnanimity, 
the resources, the spirit, and the perseverance, 
which had been displayed by Austria in her 
recent exertions, and who dkl not rejoice that 
the contributidns of England had' been brought 
forward in aid of operatiotis .which had been 
equally marked by , their g|illantry and success. 
He would not think so ill of the good sense of 
bis countrymen, as to suppose tliat they could 
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regret any trifling expence, which had been the 
means of obtaining such signal advantages. — 
The only question was, whether there was any 
doubt of the exigency of the measure, wh^hef 
there was any doubt of its necessity, and whe* 
ther the service would have been performed by 
a previous application to Parliament. 

He r^inded the House, that, at the time 
lie appliedTor a vote of credit, he had expressly 
referred to a loan, then in contemplation, to a 
much larger amount, for the purpose of afford- 
ing the necessary assistance to the Emperor. 

It was stated at the time, that the precise 
period at which it would be wanted was un- 
certain, as it depended on the result of an 
intercourse between his Majesty and the Empe- 
ror. It i.iust have been evident, therefore, that 
the vote of credit w'as moved with the view 
of applying it in the manner in t^hich it was 
applied. Mr. Pitt, hov/ever, was aware that, 
in consequence of the drain of money, some 
time must elapse before the influx of trade 
would be such as to render a loan practicable 
in its execution, or safe in its impression; for 
of all subjepts, that which related to credit, 
or the stagi|a(ibitjUof money, the delicacy of 
which every ' man knew, was that udiich 
required particular circumspection. He had 
thought, however, that a much shorter perioil 
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would have sufficed " for the rcmo\ al of tlie 
existing scarcity ; but, ‘Slaving been deceived 
in his ej^ectations, he deeihed it advisable 
to take the step which was now the subject 
of discussion, a short time previous to tlie <lis- 
s^Ution of tlie last Parliament. — It'hc first 
ciple of his defence, therefore, was tais — tl'. * 
when tlie campaign wa*-' 'ich'ancing, so th t the 
Emperor could not wait fot an} proc/f (/f .li-; 
reality of his hopes ')f an incnu.se of ])ccuniary 
supply, in conformity with Vvhat had been dor * 
l^fore, and according to principlef- recognized 
by Parliament, Mr. Pitt thought it v ;pcdient, 
for the success of the r.nperial an is to send 
him the means of repelling tlu enemy. 

He next proceeded to consider, wlicther 
the advance so made to th*' Emperor had pio- 
duced greater embarrassment than it would 
have produced if made some nnn .h '. beiorCj 
^ a loan had been made. He avowcil his 
belief that the situation of tl e mercantile 
world, ami the pecuniary state of the v^.mntry, 
were more favourable at this time, than they 
were at the periods when the se\eral remit- 
tances were issued to the Emperor. The con- 
tractors for the last loan hu!^ apprized Mr. Pitt 
of Ihe inconveniences which had resulted to 
commercQj in general, from the immense, but 
nectsaary, draiife in the money market, and 
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they had felt, that any specific proposition to 
guarantee a fresh loatT to the Emperor would 
have sensibly affected that market, '^^ould have 
depreciated the funds, and depressed the public 
credit. Had he, uiulcr these ciicumslances, 
proposed a oiiblic nin ; had he gone to Pft- 
liai . ’It, w hen .Parliament first sat to dcli- 
'* r on Of’ lie :ne?sr.i\'s; had wlfilc the 
aecesslcic oj' the ^hnpin ..id 'fie dearc.-st in- 
'''’osrr. oi Euic;.. . ! d-. in some dfgrcc, 

li'’ 0 ' M )v. t.. d /iUei for prcservatiOT, 

O’ o ll^ahce of certain ])ortions of that 

I ; had he, at that excnt^l 

risis, ) an’ thing *bat might, in its ulti- 
oi'iie eonsc(|uci’ inercass the dithculties of 
: i , and endanger the liberties of Europe, 

' \v<.ei<l h'"'e be' the language of JVJr. 
o that o.ght ccn.suved his con- 

fax, f, and n\ ■' il • xilfiect of a specific 
motion .- 

J' ‘cpcatcd, that, in the opinion of those 
most coD’ crsant with the state of the money 
market, the most alarming embarrassment 
would have been produced l)y the adoption pf 
a differeirt line df conduct. — They felt the in- 
conveniences necessarily attendant upon a state 
of warfare ; but’ they more than felt the ji|Btice 
of the contest which had produce(i them. — 
They thought that the pecuniary situation of 
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the country was Mich as would hav< lendcrcr! 
the public avowal ot' any loan to tlic Knipcioi 
extremely impolitic, and that, by an ill-tiincd 
discussion of its proj)ricty, it v;Ould have pro- 
ducedithose evils which he had, in j)art, detailed. 
To them he submitted w'hether a public loan 
would be prudent in such circuntstaiices ; but 
they were unanimous in their prelcrcnec of the 
adopted mode. 'J'his was a prool’ that he could 
have no intention to violate the Con''litution. 
But he had not hastily' and inimaturciy adopted 
the alternative; that he made these prclimiiuiry 
arrangements; that his impiiries on tlic subject 
were as general and earnest as had now been 
avowed, was well known, not only to the indivi- 
duals, with whom he consulted, but also to his 
colleagues in the Ministry. lie a])pcalcd, without 
fear of contradiction, to those in his conlidenec, 
yvhethci such was, or was not, his conduct on 
that occasion t At that time, too, the situation 
of the Empire was so peculiar, that his Majesty's 
servants eoidd not hut ha\ e a strong and influ- 
encing sense of the, impropriety of alfording 
publicly the aid which tliat situation so impt^ 
rati\eiy reejuired. The krms of the French 
W'ejc A ictorious in almo.st every quarter; the 
Empire was threatened with destruction, and 
Europe wnth ruin. The treasury of the Empire 
was exhausted, and many of her Princes had 
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l)een fore cd to abandon her defence. It was al 
this conjuncture that his Majesty’s servants, 
faithful, at least, to their sense of the danger, 
afforded to Gennanv that assistance which, he 
was proud to, say, had been, in a great mAsure, 
the means of saving not only that particular 
country, but a \ast portion of Europe. Actu- 
ated by tliese consiilerations, hurried on by 
existing necessities, to adopt a particular mea- 
sure, he flattered himself that it would ulti- 
mately be acknowledged, that the act itself, 
even supposing it to be unconstitutional, could 
not be the result of a deliberate intention to 
violate acts of Parliament. 

The resolution to ])erform this act had 
not been taken without serious contemplation 
of the risk; nor yet without maturely con- 
sidering cvt'ry relation in which it could pos- 
sibly connect itself witli the Constitution. — 
It was not taken in tlcfiancc of lar\-, nor made 
a solitary exception to all former usag('. It was 
not taken to cripple our. finances, nor had it, 
either prospectively, or retrospective!}-, any <>nc 
thing in common with a deliberate insult to the 
House. But it was taken in a wa} , and upon 
an emergency, ■ which warranted the measure. 
Mr. Pitt expressed Ids conviction, that had 
Parliament been acquainted with the danger 
of Austria, and had even determined to give 



the necessary assistaijfce, the publicity of the 
measure would have defeated the object. The 
effect of a knowledge of the pecuniary distress 
of the Emperor, joined to, the tlifficuity which 
a proihpt supply would have produ#bd, could 
not fail to hear, with peculiarly .embarrassing 
weight, on the course of exchange. Whereas 
the transmission of .^1,300,000, in different 
sums, and at different period.s, tended greatly 
to relieve the Emperor, and to preserve the 
cr(?dit of the country from that depression, 
which the same sum, grantcrl at once, and in 
the form of a public loan, would have occa- 
sioned. 

The acts thus performed had been per- 
formed distinctly in compliance with solemn 
eagage;nents ; they were acts, in execution of 
pledges wliich had been previously given. — 
Anting, during the reces|,' from the conviction 
thUt those ple<lges were given by the letter and 
the spirit of existing treaties; acting, after 
the Parliament had met, under the sanction of 
those treaties with no intention, then, and 
surely with none now, ojf«^^^tt^^ up their own 
judgment us tlie standa!^H||fc /bl^ superior to, 
tlie judgment of the Commons, 

Ministers, Mr. Pitt thought, viilight be per- 
mitted t<i avail themselves of the examples of 
ail similar treaties in favour of similar conduct. 



As to the transaction ifsdf, no line of sepa- 
ration could fairly be ‘drawn between the neces- 
sit}^ which gave existence to the measure, and 
the motives which influenced its adoption. — 
If the s^se, of Parliament could have’* been 
taken, there was no doubt that they must liave 
given their sanction to the assistance afforded 
to the Emperor ; but what had been done had 
been done, in a great measure, before Parlia- 
ment could have been, assembled, to consider 
its expediency. Mr. Pitt having thus stated 
to the House the circumstances of that situ- 
ation, which rendered it impossible for Austria 
to continue her warlike operations without 
assistance from this country ; having endea- 
voured to render his own conceptions of the 
act of sending money to an Ally, witliout the 
previous consent of Parliament, manifest; ^d 
having submitted to tjie House those principles, 
in the practical exertion of which he had 
pursued that line of conduct which was now 
so loudly condemned by Mr. Fox; he felt that 
he should be wsinting in duty to himself, if he^ 
did not desijp^^ compare those prin- 

ciples with 

As to th|!^<|n^f|n of extraordinaries, the 
idea had beelii''*suggested, and something like 
an argument attempted to be deduceft from it, 
that, if its spirit were adhered to, no part of a 
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vote of credit could be employed to pay foreign 
troops ; it had also been said, that, of such an 
application of public money so voted, our annals 
scarcely afforded any, and if any, not apposite, 
examples. Mr. Pitt, however, undertiSbk topro- 
<luceprc««dents in point, instances in which votes 
of credit had been appropriated, by our ancestors, 
to the payment of foreign troops. Previous to 
the revolution, this very things had been done by 
the Crown ; but in subsequent periods, in 
periods not the least favoured in our annals, 
although not altogether free from the stains of 
calumny, and party-violence ; in the reign of 
King William, in the year 1701, accompanied 
by circumstances of a singularly important and 
curious nature, the Parliament voted an extra 
sum for the payment of foreign forces. This 
sum was voted not regularly as a vote of credit, 
hut it succeeded the grant of a vote of credit, 
and was a measure which, although it incurred 
gome trifling opposition, was carried unani- 
mously. Such was the conduct of our ancestors 
*,at tlie period of the revolution.!s In the reign of 
Queen Anne, in the yea]f|i.A2^4 1705, both 
subsillies and grants had’^J^WR employed in tlic 
payment of foreign forJ^I^'"kpd without the 
authority of Parliament. a transaction, 

more diA'ctly characteristic of that for which 
the Ministers of the present day were now cen* 
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sured, was publicly avowed, and as publicly 
<Iiscussc<l yet it seemed that Mr. Fox had over- 
looked it, because, if he had known it, he cer- 
tainly ought to have abandoned his assertion. 
There app^ed, in the annals of the Parliament of 
that day, an account of three ditferent sums, 
each considered, by the ()p]X)sitiou, as a vio- 
lation of the constitution ; — they were trans- 
mitted to the Duke of Savoy, to tlie Emperor, 
and to Spain. A sum,,jtoo, had been paid, in 
the same manner, to the Lantlgrave of Hesse, 
for a corps of his troops, then in the pay of 
England. These sums were not voted regularly 
after specific propositions, submitted for that 
purpose to the House, but were advanced to 
those Sovereigns, without the previous consent 
of Parliament. Not even estimates of the ser- 
vices, for which the sums had been paid, 
laid before the House, till six weeks after * 
meeting. The sum ti’ansmittcd to the Emperor 
was distinguished by peculiar circumstances. 

It liad Iteen sent, not at the close, not during 
the recess, of tlmt session in wliich ’ it was at * 
first announajd to jPaftiament, but before the 
end of the precediUlfVs^sion. These proceed- 
ings did certainly, a ftfutjt notice. The House of 
Commons, and ffie j&ablic, had been addresseil 
an the unconstitutional nature of the measure ; 
then, as now, every effort which ingenuity 
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could suggest had been employed ; every vehicle 
. of public communication had been icndered 
a vehicle of asperity and censure cki the conduct 
of Ministers. It became the subject of a solemn 
discussion — a discussion, apparentlf^, not less 
vehement, than it was laboured and diffuse. 
But how did the Ministers of that day retire 
frpm the combat ? Did they retire over- 
whelijicd with the virulence and abuse of the 
violent, wdth the centre of the discerning, 
and the reproof of the temperate, members 
of that Parliament? Or were their actions 
distinguished by the approbation of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain ? — The Minister of 
that day had the satisfaction to' see the attack pf 
his adversaries repelled, and their expressions of 
censme changed to applause. — That Minister 
fd his conduct approved, and the journals of 
House were made to bear record that the 
sense of its members was, that the sums 
advanced to the Emperor, on that occasion, had 
been not only productive of the preservation of 
^ the empire, hut had also supported and main- 
tained the interests of . yeaS- 

17 IB, at tlic begiiming^^Sffi^^ reign of George 
the First, another instj^^^E jjilie application . 
of the j)ublic money oce'tHrcd, though not so 
analogous as that just noticed. A message had 
beei^ liec^ived from his Majesty, soliciting tiwf - 
aid of the Commons^ to make such an augmen- 



tetion of tho fbr^ of the ^ 

iwjght be d^ed i neccssaif^i^;b ^iace it'&. a 

^ wsjpectable ^ate of dtsfencej, tetau^e there ha(f 
^:fa^^h|great the,c 6 un- 

fty;’— ^At inm-the Kiiig took Dutch troops 

intoh^ payjv and themofiey voted'tb raise and 
niai«^i#^ative trbdps was disbursed for the use 
of^a forwgn corps. In the year 1734, a general 
vote of credit Ims' grahted j and' appHedf ’ bh 
such occasions^ and foi^h puiposbs; Ms nif|fit, 
at any time, during its exigence, arise oiit of 
the exigencies , of the" iime^. On the IsfK of 
Fehruaiy, >;itt the^olfo^ing fear, another Vote 
of^cifediti^^ted, aid'll treaty concluded ' 
■^ith both these votes were 

applied Jafipiposes, in their ti^tiire/ hot unlike ‘ 
those wHfich hecessity led the j^inStera of the 
presen tl^day to apply the vote of ] 7 p 6 ’.' 
advaribe'to the I>uk^9#A^nberg; comiiiai* 
of tlw Austrian for^fjgpie year 174^ tvas ^ 
noticed in> debate^ an^ ceii§hred in the atlmil 
nlstration of Mr. Feiham,^^ name ks dear to' 
thei <fifiends of liberty, *perh^‘' 

as < any.- thi^ ■■i^ii iilto bntioned j-biit th 
ent^ky was av^^P^bVing the previous 
gtiwfion: * 1 % lia^giw^^powevdl^,'‘'that, 'not long r 
a^rii.thtf iiaitn#^u^flPwas made the Subject of 
al^c^e drsCu^ioiA ' It apjj^red; that thead- 
vfBeehttd bbto matfe lindet^the aiiriiothy if %n 



K^s»t^'4nce «j^Fesse<^ .Lofd^Gai*te^et, aiicl jaot 

K* <•!(!■. ' Vi:'* '' ' S' »'*'■<){• ' /:■ '»* *'»* 

, Jtt^a^quenj^ ^‘'any pTpvi^^js cpnsent of ,P^i 
; but il^appt^rjecl, ai,sp* thaffhe prbgres^ of 
^ istrian trbops araS cousff' i 



tl^ act of I^rU amenfJetl, ap<i 

tKe^^jlyanc^^^ftii^a, iieq^sary to tTie salvatjoq 
Eii)piiie.^J|i ,the ex peaces Jncurred 

by '^^ir en^eaypuis^ Holland were 

placHl under .tli^ services, and 

wi^out the .started; 
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and this was an 
.act, which,, bad it beim the t 
'i3br. fjox, ^u^epced by his 


iinions. 



^ ^ ' -raw ’ 

iio aoubj, have marked wtliTps di^apn 


'atl'pA. 


■'t 


.^^fh'fact^ tlie Og 
act whief 






I tipu bail not discovered 

l^species ^of obitMjUy oi^j^hicii language Avas 
capable, was an ^t,whiipj| had been again .aiu| 
.^'i^iin approved. . '‘'w^' _cyen , witjjin the--; 
‘’Idmitted principle.; ^rli^'^qta^ ' 

But die members 'v|^^^>at in The last j|aip^ 
liament had n^ forgo^^^lbat^; when a 
of four millions and a broposed to bei^‘ 

I ’ ' ' ' 1 ' W ' Mi < f' t * * ' y 

|;ranted to the Emperor, the intendgn p^ gt^pt- 
ing diat loan was known as; eaxly as j 



’ A be^>gl^f^<!' *fbm 

j4^j>sty,JllAti^^ |(m S Ae^lit^oifwasi^i^ndiris 
■^ith’the IJ|H|»eroi:H6 ’maptiS|M 200,0*00 Wn^i 
*tb' t)^ gr^t^d wlien the M^So~ 
tratioh ^ suhqo^sful issue. 

S 6 q|i aftert^e aiibl ^r ^ythis was copi- 

itiuti'krd^d'^to the 1*0111^1 a^^tnotion was made 


motion was made, ajPliccd«tot'^ ^SOOWO, 
a!bo advanced to th6'JBKipcl^6Mn‘^W nio|iith of 
Mhy ?olloi|tmg. fe«i^ec|f *10 these^sums, 

it Ti^aa ^ibre t*he loan i^as 

de^ati^d, mi^t hi ^Aftetwards made 

t|i8 negotiation 

■W^aJa; ooiy^d, the loan i)^^1^Ad:cd;v rae* 
Hod^ «^|ded,^ but no ol^ebti^ 
to these advatibes. As ,40 i|ib IwliQa .aci^t^ip 
to the Prinfce of ' 

hitherto, befen otily^|^P*W^'^t for ^services 
rendered, as foii^ti^ a par|*’of ihe Austriah^i 

..:i. 

* ^ 

‘ se^oils^ace 
in dvery ’pflfts^ljle 
y^htit principll oi 
the object or a ^J^i^iTnal charge for merely 
ha<'ihglbnbW(^dtheunifb\’m tenour of precedent, 
i9(|f**tHe' established linc'o^*^ractice ’ By whht 


i and examinee 
by his opponents, 
if’vi^w, he asked, on 
he could be rendered 
charge for merely 



fnfeiprelation of a candirt aiid liberal mind 
could” he he :ju3|;ed 'guilty , of' attempt wari- 
tbhly to violate the constitution? 'He appealed 
to Mr. Fox hnnself, wlto \Vas not othe last to 
contend for tl^e tlelic:^* «(vhich ot^ht to be used 
in hiiputih^ ^criminal %ndtives tp f any indi- 
vidual, and to urge, hi; ^he' strongest! tdteis, the 
attention which dUgiit to be shown to the 
datidid and inipi^rtiar administi%tion of justice. 
^ Ih what cduhtiy,” ejcdlaimed Mr, Pitt, “ do 
we live? and By h'hat principles are >ve to lie 
tried? — By the maxima of natural -j^istice, mid 
^constitutional law, or ■ by vvhat tiew code of 
some revolutionatty ' Iferibunalr^-^Not longer 
t^au eighteen hiontHs before', ‘thbMsame prin- 
ciple had adopted, and siiflfered' to pass 

ahV animadversion ; and, pW, at a 
df tenibkf ‘ hn pdrtance, iSffld where the 
“mlasufd had nolroh^i*dh the’ exercise of a sound 
disci'etion, it ^as inaMd '^the ibuftdation of a 
eiiminat cliarge. ’* The 'Ministers were accused 
of a direct and d^utoft* dttack on the "consti- 
tilCion. It was not supposed that tlicy liad 
been ‘actuated by aiyyjjlbi|y^’'blackei t aiKpniost 
maligaiant motives.-' were not allo-^vcd 
the credit of having'^^p^l^any '/cal for the 
interest of the coiintfyl^&ir of Uiose advan- 
tages which the measure had ptotluceH to the 

common cause. I- . ^jyn 

mf. 
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IVlii-. Pitt concluded his defence with, the 
following animatetl appeal; to the IIouse.-rT“ J 
have now . weighed the ^wliole merits of the 
transaction before the; Hou^, and witli them 
I am well cpntent tp j|^ave the decisipn: . While 
we claim a fair cop^ttruction of tlm principles 
and imSintiQns which haj^’p guided, opr copdpet, 
if it shall appeari'that, ,i^1^p smallest instance, 
we have cleviated'/rom any coiMtitution^f^prin- 
ciple, we must subnyt to , , consequence, 

whatever be the , censure or /tjie punishment. 
It, is our.|^lnty» according to, t^ie best of our 
judgment, ito ;cOnsult the interest of the coun- 
try ; it is.^ ypiit .^gcred and pepuUar trust to 
jMescrve, .inyio]^e, the principles of the epu- 
sritution, ; 'X^thrpw myself uppn ^your justice, 
j>repared,, in every case, po submit y^p yhur 
(ic cisioii; bpit with ^,i;onsiderable confidence 
that I shall. e^eperience yppr approbation, ..If I 
slKHild be disappointed, I ’^5,11 not say that the 
disappointment will not be heavy, and* the mor- 
tification severe ; at anyj^afe, however, it will 
I be to me matter of; corisola^pn, that 1 have not, 
from any appreheiisiomof personal consequences, 
neglected to pursu^M^it: line of conduct which 
,1 conceive to be ^Swal to ^he interests of the 
country, and of j^fppe. But while I bow, 
with the most perfect submission, to the deter- 
Ipination of the House, 1 cgnnot but remark 
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' ' ' '*' i . ' . ■' '* 

on the extraOrd^iiiry Jahguage which h^? been 
jjiSficl*.,ou thenquestion^ Mini$te^s ..have be^ 
Voadiy accused pj^ a, wa^tqn, an^c| a niaiignaj^t 
desiije, to violate tlj[eiGpii,s,tilutipn ilt .|iias beeti 
st-at^,^that;nt> other iiid|jy,^ pould possibly have 
actuated their conduct, a'^fejha^e of such 

nialigpant intention h;^ bfeen broug]it#ti^ainst 
nien, Av;ho ha''e affir|g4d the present >var to be 
heitbigr gust tipi- nece^sfary,, and who, on that 
ground, paiihot be :sjipposed friendly to its suc- 
cess; who,ha^;e(ext(3P|d> even exulted in, 
the prodigies of Flench;" have 

glor,^ed in the iictoriesj of,/t|te/>^^ pf civil 
liberty, — the hostile dispfhei>.|p|^ijpie peace of 
Europe, — tnen" who blasphenidus^ijj' the 
existence of, the ,P, city, and.,\y^hofi^dg'ejected, 
tra^l^le^ on, feyery law, moral add 5 
whd,':have exclaimed .aj^inst the injustice of 
“bringing to trial pers|>jn.s. who had associated to 
Overcome the legislaWfc ; i..those wUp, gravel}' 
and vehelnently, asserted,, that it was a ques- 
tion of pnidence, ..rather than a questidh of 
wjoiraUtv, whether an dot of . the legislature 
should he resisted ; ^those^hd were apxious to 
expose, and to aggrava^ fc^ ^ry defect of the 
Constitution; to reprpbat ^^ ^y measure adopt- 
ed for its preservation; and' to obstruct every 
li proceeding of tlie Executive Government to 
ensure the success of 'the contest in which 
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are engaged in common with our allies; — I say, 
if sdeh a charge of deliberate and deep-robted 
malignity were brought against persons of this 
deiicription, 1 should'; conceive that even then 
the rules of candi^^and charitable interpre- 
tation would induce us to hesitate in admitting 
its justice, much more when it is brought 
against individuals, whose conduct, I trust, has 
exhibited the re\'erse of the picture which^I 
have now drawn. I appeal to the justice of 
the House, I rely on their candour; but, to 
ge«tlenieU|,who can suppose Ministers capable 
of those motives which have been imputed to 
them on t^is occasion, it must be evident that 
I can desire ,to niake no such appeal.”* 

Seldoth has a more serious charge been 
preferred against a Minister ; and ni^'er was 
any charge met with more candour, examined 
with more ability, or r^p^lled with more suc- 
cess. In transmitting money to the Emperor, 
under the circumstances stated, Mr.^Pitt had 
certainly incurred an unusual Weight of respon- 
sibility ; but he felt that the great cause in which 
the nation had emb^ked was at stake; and he 
hesitated not ajE^bfent in risking the con- 
sequences of a m^pire which was calculatt'd 

* WoodfalFg Reports,. Perember J 4 , 1796, p. ,174— 
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to retrieve it from impending ruin. — Tiip good 
was public;— the danger personal. And the 
ma.n who, in a similar situation, would not 
have displayed * the ■ same; lurtituile, and have 
exposed himself to thd aaine risk, mi^t be a 
virtuous iitdividual, but cphlci be no Statesman, 
aiid Would bfc Wholly unqualified for the office 
of •Prime Minister 'df a great country. Mr. 

supported the arguments of Mr. Pitt, 
arid flcsclared Mis' opinion, that his cofnduct, so 
far from meritirig censure, was highly deserving 
the gratitude of the nation; but, at^ the same 
time, with that^sober, disemetj arid jiist, regard 
, for the Cons titutidn, which is the distinguish-- 
ing" characteristic of genuine"? patriotism, Ije 
was desirous that such a proceeding, dictated, 
as it wa^‘ by necessity, should not be drawn into 
precedent in future, notwithstanding the "auspi- 
cious ‘con^equenccsVhich had now resulted from 
it. — He; therefore; moved an amendment, which 
went, in fact, to substitute the'^foUOwing mo- 
tion, for the’ original motion of Mr. Fpx ; — 
“ That the measure of advancing the sevend 
sums of money, "'-itjrhich * ap^ar, from the 
accimnts presented to' th^/^ouse in that Ses- 
sion of Parliament, to havi^eerf issued for the 
service of the Emperor, not to be drawn 

info ijrccedent, but upon occasion of special 
necessity, was, under the peculiar circumrv 
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stances of the case, a justifiable and proper 
exercise of the disciction vested in his Majesty’s 
Miuister| by the vote of credit, and calculated 
to produce consequences, which have proved 
highly ^vantageous 'to the common cause, and 
to the general intere&ts of Europe.” 

Some discussion ensued oif the amended 
motion, in which Mr. Sheridan took a con- 
spicuous part. As usual, he brandished tfie 
weapons of wit and ridicule, with considerable 
address ^ but studiously omitted to notice every 
leading principle,' and every prominent fact, 
upon which Mr. Pitt had professed to rest his 
defence.-^ He.; pretended, indeed, to examine 
the precedents referred to by the Minister, but 
in a way loose and vague as to justify the 
belief, that he had not taken the trowble to 
consult theui.-^“ The first precedent,” said he, 
“ is that, in 17<)6, of thei>id#ance to the Duke 
of Savoy;”* but he must have supposed the 
memory of thd * House to be very detective, as 
they ^ad heard Mr; Pitt refer, generally, to 
various precedents before the revolution, and, 
specifically, to one in the year 1701, to another 
in 1704, and to a J^jfd in'*170v^. lii this case 
the money had bec^pent during the recess of 
Parliament. He bfiefiy adverted to the pre- 

i, << 

, * Woodfall’s Peccanber 14, p.403. 
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cedents in 1787, and in 1793; and tho^e he 
seriousj^ stated to be' the precedents on which 
the Minister relied for his justification^ though 
Mr. Pitt had not only’'||i^cntioned thqse three ; 
but;’ specifically, seven 6r*)ejght others.* Mr. 
bheddan, evidently tnortifiM at tlie argumentnm 
ad Mmhiem, td^which Mr. Pitt .had recourse at 
the close of his sjifeech, and the .force and jus- 
tice of which the House had most sensihl}' felt, 
matle an awkward endeavour’ to retort it on the 
Minister, by observing, that it came with an 
ill-grace from hi||p, whose ministerial conduct 
had been one continual atta<?fe ^jpon the liberties 
of his country. Were it |>oss'ib1ehhat his ^'ene- 
rable and illustrious father would| look down 
upon the three last years of his history, to see 
him sit and' applaud his confidential friends in 
reviling /Ae sacred institution znd. 

tlkt one of the ihost'fllustrious pensioners of 
the Crown had not even been rebuked for say- 
ing, that Courts of Justice were become nothing 
more than schools for sedititm, . to see him^oyer* 

* See Mr. Wilbeij&rce’s Speech in Woodfall’s Reports, 
December 14, p. 4l4. 

t Sacred as Mr. Sheridan aln^^onsidered the institution 
of Juries, whenever it suit^sd t^'^urpose of the moment 
so to represent them, it has been se^, that, in the case of Mr. 
Reeves, oe exerted his utmost efforts to deprive a British subject 
bf all its benefits and advantatres. 
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ing the whole force of the country with bar- 
vacks a.nd bastiks, without even submitting it as 
a question to Parliament; to see die whole 
country put under niiljitdry government, and 
the people placed il|fder subjection to the bay- 
onet, while, as if thisrjvere not suflicient, their 
mouths were shut up, and themselves prevented 
from meeting, to consult on their grievances ; 
and, proceeding in .his climax of constitutional 
violence, wresting fipm then^ one after another, 
all their rights, came, at last to take out of the 
hands of the representatives ^le guardian dis- 
posal of tlt^ir nidn^y;*— Of all tlie^lVIinistcjs that 
ever governed thei-aiffairs of this country, he 
was the man who had employed, in his adminis- 
tration, the“ ^orst of meansj, and entailed upon 
his toimtry the greatest of evils.* If two inotiycs 
could be .assigned to his|- conduct, — if it could 
be said, dn the one hiind, that he could be 
guided by views of power, and sentiments of 
ambition, or by feelings of patriotism and vir- 
tue, hg should toascribe the former 

to a Minister, whose whole life had marked 
the same dii^egard for the phiS) as attention to 
the other.* * ^ ^ 

This empty rh^pt^htade is literally trans- 
cribed from tlie mtOst adburate reports of the 

* Woodfall’s Reports, December 14, p. 4Q7, 408. 



Pariianientary liroceediti^s of the day, . It is 
eviclenLthat the orator’s zeal not only outstripped 
his ju(%ment, but confounded his reason; for 
he omitted to infbmi lj|$ expectant audience 
what would have been t^^fii^hsatioiis, what the 
sentiments, of the venerable patriot, whose 
sbi^ he so einpliatically invoked, had he been 
able ,to burst throu^ confines of the grave^ 
to re-visit the earth, and to contemplate tlie 
public actions of; his son,^“ the worthy off- 
spring of a worthy siiie,” ; This democratic rant, 
considered as a sp^men of|^p|n^^*‘ eloquence, fell 
far short of tainy of the^y^^telied/eff“'‘>ions of 
the political fiefd-preach^V^, 


responding Society ; and; viewed as a grave 
addms from a ii|^nber or the House of 

Comiiions to his coll^^es, upon a questiofi of 
great public importance; it must sink stdl lower 
ift*' the estimate of impartial wisdom, which can 
descry ip it nothing but the malignity of spleeg, 
the mj^representatidps of party, ^aud the false- 
hoods of faction.' '■ ''''T 

From some at|psion which drad fallen from 
Mr. Sheridan, in-<h€ ‘COui'8e of hir speech, Mr. 
Wilberforce wa^ed’ ^ente|lpih*’'afi apprchensio«f] 
that he (Mr. Sheridan) about to become 
the defender of his (Mr.d^iiberforce’s) thoi als ; 
and sensibly alive to the cdiisequcnces of any 
defence from such a (juarter^ he hastened to 
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assure Mr. Sheridan that he did not thank him 
for the proffered service ; he wished his morals 
to be left to shift for diemselves, anJ^ not to 
have his countenailce«^d,' In; his reply, Mr. Fqx 
contended, that tlie iikily real defenders of the 
constitution were do be found ill the ranks of 
Opposition; and that the whole transaction, 
which gave rise to tlie .prelent discussion, was 
*! juggle and a fraud . — ^He insisted tliat none of 
the precedents were applicable to the point in 
<juestion.; adverted,, to* tlte permcutims which 
took place fouibi^esifS’ befoi|^ when* , by the 
ilistOT tedllawa -io^ptbe C 0 uiitry af ik^al tyranny. 
Ministers dbfe^ned verdS^s*?— declared, 
that if tlie measure in itjU<estion<;w.ere not repro- 
bated hesli^onfed ife^iltd that^an as a hypo- 
crite whn* pinteadet|r,:!b^ji|6*^' any- distinction 
betweenlf! tiiis .g’overnn^t' and; an absolute 
monarchy; ^and conclud^ with asserting, that 
be did^'n0ti.retra<|t one of the aticongt opinions 
which he ! had ^^^nced, iiftTforiner dfty,fe;T-and 
that lie had no 'li^g^tation sayings that occa- 
sions nughtfslwletitiin^' edB^|||itively, freeicoiin- 
try, when men ihight -bedii^^tOf^he 
'''of re.sistanoe.f-^C^!^n,sjd^i^!lll|i ■ Mriri'.^iaggfc's 
amendment ref^ive.^^-^ of the House ; 
two hundred j^cmbers having 

*5^ Idem. Ibid. p. 412. t 
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voted for it,'aiitl eighty-^ne gainst it. T?hns 
was a projected vote of censure converted intd 
a mark ^»appr<^b|tion and the ' C|pp6Sftidn, 
who had brought discussidn,' had 

•the ijiortjfication tohnd, in the support of 

Mn.l^itt’s' principles ■ ap^ '^-i^tmduct, the New 
Pari iiiihsentj seemed dia&sed tjo ; follow the trace* 


of the old. 

It wais i:iot\itii 
5 SOth of. 


the cJp^B of the jear 179^, 
that t;l>Q rupture of 
the liegdtiatton at Part^ which 

have l?‘^n.^det^d^^^ notified to 


sage his r! 


ines- 


i he had been 


actuated bjr,tl:^|sirider<^i^^jre to ''|^to the 

now 

anje of .ifie cafamil?|P&|w^r cohM h^'hiputed 
hi, the ; :tdiiustV,jfel p|^ orbttaht ■Vi^s of his 

'eni^iies;M^ r-t’''*'*''- ' - ' ' . - 

bW this mes-f 


■'sage, 'Wnjtpft 

. . 'i va' iL 

tiatioii'i^"i;^d 
F^'Ucc,''^i^d! 
portTot'tM,coi|it|rnd 



ed wdth, his 
’’ the nego- 
ambition of 
necessary sujv^ 
with vigour 
motion by a 
expressed hi^ 


cxtrcmc^i^pph1lii,|rdcnt, thSt^lis sincere endea- 
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vbm's to procure a pe^ic^.hafi failed of; success ; 
tpbj^ and cotbprehensive view of t|^e 

war ; ^lib,]|ip^tile dispositlpn, and 
views', . Af ' eneib yi^i|^ta lf"'t'Iie cir^mstances 
uttfenaiug';J;lie negbl^tj^ri for peace ; and of the 
relative dispositiou 'l|>f .the two coup tries, . “He 
shewed, that the ppitduj^H^f;. the Iji^rectory had 
^)een marked by equivocate® and subterfuge, and 
terminated in a gross and prbipipditated in.® It to 
our Sovereign, by the abrupt "dt^ission/ of -Jis; 
representative. ■ And , he proved, : from ^4he, new 
constitution of l|pj^;Vthaf|^^ pre; 

text for 

lands to in 


tact. 

.The'a^djjcsi'; 

up||r§»o^-i'the.| 
°idEiH|»|fP: «Pt onl; 
but to thbtgenprai cp 
to tlie nntbs|;c®thentiq ' 
establishedi; 

£>/' Mte, 
obstmctc^ 

Opening, djf hi# 

tion sparedi ^iip 
a detail wbicfil 


jh^Brshinp, ' 
■iproving^T 
s -assertiQ«,> 
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exposttre and w stated jntllc 

■p^sjitivcly, "'bife'eau^p his ■ iii-t^naed. 

afterii^r<^' , ptibli|hfed^. ‘ 

'jjaain-'-faets 


fs cohClifsion was 


inattention to 


tjiils 


a- j; case on which 


i he und^Ktook fb,. m th^ toost dogmatical 

'** ^ i‘ ' ^ rife ' ''. ' ' ■' “'' ’’^i' * '' '" '*. t>i' ' 

-^nner.*, , ,•,. 




ireaf 


however, in the 
'.bp{^n^dh'''’'|p’'tne*'kddi:ei% amply supplied 
hv Mife ‘i^ho'enteted^- at u reat ieno-th. not 


I ' ’iSi' ' 



;te^, a| great length, not 
lect of discussion, 


SlSfeied with the 
^ "lidh, with tlie con- 
of tlie 
of the 

*'«iS||||^^hiican France, . with an 
:I} h^^ian knew better how to 
with , a sophistry 
‘fjor an object still 
ad, country ; he 


the truth of tlie 
ti- jElAiire s memorable 
of' the present 
whjbii"! addressed to 
i'litore particolafly to the 
bonoments on such 
i^^ahnot liyifo excite 



csn 


,v> ^ 



Hh s^<!:< 

iti' 

the l'’jej#ch diWviwsNA ia. it 

single ,9je|i^^j»j4ie^ 

Vk oiiltl have 

trni a suspicion thfit; it was <!»f JgiKgUsh |4tii.a 
1 uinu 1 ibmvied ^ntiiaijeftiou^ 4fi%pce 
i mdait and piinciples, the UniM -taliijta of « 
iiic i'w'nch Dnecioiy,, their 
f./ink'K, couU not po^ihiy 
L\ cr) aiguinent w inch Hh|<l 
the commcnceinnu of the s?af, th0 l^lwlept 
jumunt, was icpeated, on thia^f'^aaioai 
sul with guater 'ehcm^co) an^ 
uiti. fitsh enilKlL u/i ntt>. With unhiM^hth^l' 
clluuiUMy, he nwit tl t^ie of 

l)<uh Diiectoi}, nnt rUc 

t abinet, in^thcii AVow^d* 
pc loi, jiul ni tin ncgc^iation^tfhi’ffii’&iilftp 
it " Forgetful, oi ratljOr iegatdljjf!|!g, 
toiiiiCj ptnmptorv t|i 

try rould obtain tuv 
peace, tltsit if a tl 
pa^rt wece made 

Von. V. 
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be wish, he \va9 

^'4ii<?^'"'asUaih’eijj- .a/,^Wv iftoiiths afterj;..to observe, 
hot. tbhe.ejspeptecl t]tkb:tl'ic %ench 
. "'^buki p€a<?e'tlictated 

,.vui:iies»'- they, were 
state' .,i(]^''','uecessity' aiKi submis- 


thejii aa 4it<?ruative,* — 
ur^tt these > cry 
the Directory ’ 


;-2f et ' 'bid ■: he,:.jiib^ 


V; /wee on any per- 

« 24 teW' ^a^%t ex€e|i|‘ft.; ^ system ot 

polibf/wa^iOntii'ely: chftb|;ed, and rbc piinciples 
on wlnohVttie vyar Wiis^tindertakcn were totally 
> dis^vpvybd' I'S; And, ‘that tho , iJou sc , w i^^h t not 
,iidscalti(Cei,^e' hiui, he,Te||MJatcd the remark in 
’::«a^ub|^!t^U0it> ,l>arr 'speech^.,; saying, — 

.country 

:^ipbi.b4ye';!|^f^;; wit\w a change system 

cfnpt^ A + 

your 

,; v' .mmM ■. have peace. ” 

tiiis 

. „ <;^brrrather ' 

, .actually 

it. 

fif .V,' i’' ' .'i- ^ •'■ 

■ ■ '■■ ■■ . 



'-la ,<t^,, course ;;OT. ■Mi'S' oration 5 ‘'laiei;,.(^bc!ai^ift*'',t:fei:' , 
;■' ;he.' t'i<ut‘ ’ ivliicii ' lie.'j^a-S* 

b<;>wi j ~ baV i(3j^ 

' tfiV ' Couifi* 

tat^n,- He"' conclude'd 

one of the and unpriiiciple<j 

speeches ' ' ,%<•%/; :tfeii'yeji;ed> _ iw . any 

p^t-v, since Hre Ffeach'Eevolutittt^ witli npovi- 
mg', as ^ti' ainendmcnf,’ t]iat?'f'^'Ue I, louse, 1)^ 
Jeanied, .\y,}-:tiTi -'ji^lijfcssil^ie .OdbO^Vn,-, thatct^ife: 
negotiation^! wln'cK bia> Majesty .bad lately eOpir / 
mericed for tlije restomtipii . of , ppace, had* been 

unhappily Infstfatetl ; aipl 

momentous ' a crisi%^ bbey f tilieir: duty' tp 
speak-'to difs Majestyt'ividtbt tbktf1&eeddtii'*|flrid;' 
carnemies^' becad|ir„i»«»\^ Idiprc.-;!; 
serve the ;'!boii,bpr4of .his,,‘M^^tyi!s’'€irOwn*, !^rtd > 
to securO^,tb!e;•ln!ieres^vbf iitsVpedple,'/tbar, ia-- 
doing, tlijs,^ ' t^' 

were 'under of" 

matuiet'*eHvhicH;;ii^e''4at;e;di^ti^^^^^^ 

coMductO)i^^\fro^;.|||si^^ 

rial/ t|iie, 





















so 


tiUj? (liligciMje, to iuvestijj^tC thi? tausea wtlich 
had pjotluced ow picseut caliht»|^i6s, and tt> 
offef such advicf^ a« tlie aU»miti<3f awdciitical 
ciiiCtjm»taiKt!> oi I'iie nation niight icqulia 
J)()^terity will ilbarcrly btjlicve, that there 
I'^ied, m eith«ii»r Par!iamcnt> a mau, 

whoj tjindur tin, poeuUai diCvn«5tJ|Occfe in winch 
^ the natbn wasditaw jiUccdjj and with a know- 
le48^ of alPth'ip solemn dcVisious of thegieat 
council# of the «atioa» teeoidfd in their joui- 
nal^^’on the 'Vanous topics here so pointedly 
icfeuy to, eould ^ thi IbigCt what was c^ie 
to in$i coiwtty,, to Ips dV^ character, athl 10 
the ^53il«fthhly wludlV'he addicssed, 4a to present, 
fur ita,idop^i^, a paper which coufcamcil as 
inunj^%lsjehwd4 a# aaj^r^ons; hlid Which was 
tint Sore repiiguitwlt jo |:had'di(»gr<«Ung to 
the national ehaiacter^ 

'Jfhe (j^nmentir ^hloh^Mr* Pox’s speech 
dnstf M'ti, ^nd4»> Wetd ^intedly strong, 
an4 'fetif^tly ,(shi#a^tdnzod it ‘as the 

mesii Jifi'i W hea»d »n 

that ^nl|di}S(3[ Mr. Pox said 

to ^ttkry to favour 
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seveidl iiigcnlmja argUhients of 111!? own, Wliich 
tliey had tuikil to jirodupe in the course of the 
neuotidittoli. Mr. Dundft^ ekpiessed hii belief, 
tlwt it had never before esctulrred to the mos.t 
mdjtfnctl patiiot, to tho mps>i enveuotned opjxj* 
hitjonibt that ever existed/ to plead the caus,e of 
tiie ciK’tny.* After Mr, Crejr bad repeated the 
aiounscntJj Of Mr* Jb’oj^, iljje Hou^e jliyided, 
Vhen, foituisately for the honour of the country, 
oulj nieinbeys vofo^d in favour of the 

amendment, while, it wti indignantly nejected 
by Uo hmJrcd awl (xief&c.f The address 
was,, of cOurfsO, carried. ^ 

The MesH^gc 'was dismissed,' on the 
Slime day, in the IIouoi* of IiOi^ds, whence ml 
tluildfonl proposed the very si^me address which 


* Wvodftll's TJeport^, Dec.Sp, p 647.* 

t It rtuy i«Jt iiupropift, ftory^ WtijpUyawlc#*, to state 
« ho the lopmbeas were that couM IWgvwge ta Ih© 

coitptry, at spuh a peri(jd-*-‘The f(v5k»»3^ts tjic ii^ of tti© 
Miuotity J, Raket ) Sly CKjirjl^ , fjeoyge 

twKWlil 

Burden, 

T.EtXm, c.|.a*| 0 . 

J RieJukr^iiti^ Sh«iA.| 

dta t Q. Sham t J 3|* 1 S We)' j 

M.«ft.,Tstyio<‘t !»»• ^ Tuftont 
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iu4|ft|»Uiably^ i and it would be , difficult, 
intdeiiji, Ob'? conduct of thr1?>e«idi 

^jyO^frtuaicttt, c!ba.nge wbitdi Vould encou- 
: r<^ '*tfee think that they 

were leally desivoua 4^ p^co A\^ith tlikis cboti- 
try ; or thai a <ii(iafc and durable ijeacc* cohUi be 
cbnduflad n'idi then?- Out the Krouddsiahe 
^yluch JUittl FitaviUiaui drew fmtt these pro^ 














- ■ .'■ i'4'' rf, V-. 

'| '' ‘ ' 't'A'' ‘ y ' !'• ‘ ti']*''- 

'ctous, ; ''^r^n, ' and^' ' 

1 j I*'’"' ^ ^ ^ ‘ ) '■'' i'a fill ^1* ^ ^ 

, ^sijes|)i;*,: 'iji' : .Ja,tiiiaty,; ;,; ' liad,^ 



■ '.f 'y ‘ r^r * r ^ W1 . ;/v,^ f,.' Tv^ ^ 'n r% ' ,' . - 

, ■:m4^ oi the 

.pt^tir.'' ktitl' Ji^ecdiiuiigf'' /oi' 
w^s: tO; w^te^s on 

•v,'-^' , ■ '■ '■'1 ' "r, ■ :wvV '. 




CHAPTER 


State of Public at the eeiHiHonrenient of I7y7~ 

Lxtraoidiinry ton on the Sank— Coinmiuiications bigtwecu 
JNb. P!tl, and tlu Ihi^eotors of the Bank— Caners of the 
Scatcityof Money nt tlaii time — \n Coonul pro- 
hiheiiPj pn>nien<s m bpcie at tbo RanU— PAoyaJ Mewge 
on the Subject to Pailmnient — AdJte^^ moved by Mi Put 
—Opposed 1>y Wi Fox— He actu$e'4 Mr Pitt of liaving 
ruined the nation — Asscils tint the king had claimed 
1 po^ver to 'annihilate all the piopetty ol the Ci editors 
ot ihe Bank— Ccnstucs the Ordti nt Coancil—M iiutfiins 
that pajnient nt Bank *f 0 tO 5 is no payment all— TI kh 

Oppo alien leprc^cnt tne Bank as In a eft tie o< rnsohtuey 
—Ml, Pitt explains the naiino of the Money transactions 
betutcn ihc Goveiijmcnt and the Bank^Pojnted lem^rk 
of Mr iHent — Mr Shettdan rnbvos an Amendiitent to rht^ 
Mdnss— The Ai‘«ettdmenr i$ rejected* utiU Urt) Address 
cauied^A ComfjilHief jVappoiUk'd to iirtcst!f*ate 

the affair** of‘ (Ije Einh—S^ifefgtwiy jfl<!>port of tho ^rcip 
ConimUM>e»-no\«ri4«ng &tato of (Ije Batik— Itt aswta 
exco^ »H debta by nearly fot>» mrllUmin— Vast inci«’as«> 
of CWntAfrOe— Art Act H paisej fiit glvtog legal ofiect 
to the Order lb OobiaaWMotkjrt of Mr* tiroy tn lojt-* 
rtemfiatiott of Ihe Order !t» Coto(?«k atjal rtf tlie cotiidwct 
of Mr. ViW«i“Mr. Pitt jos^Ses kitoself^Exjwses th^ jn- 
acevtrarty ol$Mr.<Jtey’« Pilttenicvred for 
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taking a promise whiili be:.«^ver m$de--i*Amopot of 
Baii^k Notes in cSrcuIaiionr-ft iSjitfe^^^^ the 

.i policy of the Bank,* in , ftmSjsiSfetOg the tbeir 

, Notes — i'he true priceiptS ^ Bank^^ 

Pittiu* He censures some c)f; thi^' maxims of Adam' Saiith 
'! ;<ia injndf^ioUs — He sfoe«i^ that the quantity of Specie ia 
I'ibe leouimy not been dirninislied since the war*--Mr. 
ferejr’s ^ censturc. negatived by two hundred and six 
voters agaiu'it aixty~Alderrnaii Con3be moves an Address 
to the Ivlug* to remove his Ministerfiir:-^ He accuses 
. Ministers of being hateful to the French:, and, therefore, 
until to , make a good Peace ibr Eugiaud — Observations, 

' on this itpvel discovcryT—Hnconsjtitutional docirinc, ad- 
vanced. ^7 Curwen, respecting^ the , duty of a Repre- 
sentaiive, exposed^MotioU rejected by two luuidrcd and 
fbrt^^-r two votes against fifty- nine~--Mr. Fox moves a 
fepei^ , the > hjew Treason and Sedition Acts — Repeats 

arguments oh ‘the'Bubject — ^^Asserts that Ciiarles 
tb^ S<^ad was a Papist--* Abuses the Scotch JiKiges— 

; IPtoegyrises <?erald, w’M^adbeen (raiisponed for Seditious 
practicc^^-r^Miuntauii# that^t^bhe S^diiion cannot be dan- 
Vgerous to a State-r-The Motion is opposed by Serjcsaiu 
Adait^ V?lio vmdicatqs the Scotch dodges, and traces the 
y late attempt on the K.ing!s - fife, to. , the Uifiamnmtory ha- 
' rangpef^ of the Sedltiops^Spdeti^ public conduct 

^ ^ truly, ebar^^ CoJpnel EuH^rtpn—Mr. 

Foix'smocion'Iost by ;^^figfekttnajorttyT:^r.HaVrison'fim^^ ^ 
ytoT an'’lnqu5^:lhtd _S>m3cnre 'hnd ' Pee^ibf Office^-. 
"^He.is\wwifed'by nature 

tp hp sauiSJT ' 

to pro- 
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slrates the justice of his accusation — Mr. Sheridan explains 
^ — Mr, Fox charges Mr. Pitt, and Lord Grciivillej with 
taking Sinecure Places for themselves — Mr. Pitt defended 
against this charge — Its gross injustice proved — Mempra^ 
ble instance of his disinterested and patriotic spirit — 
Illiberal attack on Mr, Canning by Mr. Fox — Mr, Fox 
charged with selling two Sinecure Places to pay a gaming 
debt— The Speaker interposes— Mti Canning justifies' his 
own conduct “'I’he previous questfon carried — Mutiny in 
the Na\y“Factious conduct of the Seumen at Portsmouth 
— They appoint deicgatei> mid presditt petitions to the 
House of Commons, and the Admiralty — Demand a 
recitcss of grievances— Their demaikis complied with — 
They return to their duty^ — Mr. Whitbread moves a vote 
of censure on Mr. Pitt for his conduct respecting the 
miuiny — ^Negatived— Frcftit mutiny at the Nore— The 
Mutineers seize two Store Ships,, and .stop the passage 
of the River— Government < reyedt theit demands— The 
mutiny quelled— Execution of Patkerv the principal 
neer — Act for the prevention, and punlfdtment of attempts 
to excifo mutiny in the Army and Navy, introduced by 
Mr. Pitt— Eloquent Speech of Mr. Sheridan in support 
of it— Mr* Pitt ^tovasThe inutJny to have been the effect 
of a settled system to excite disaii'^tlowin the country — 
His judicious observations on tha origin and nature of our 
Penal X,£i>\^s— Introduces a Bill for preventing all inter-* 
course \vith the The two Bills pass without 

opposition^— Pay of thd Andy, jp^^ased— Mr. GreyV mo- 
tion for vlii reform in P^tlihment-w-Charges Mr^ Pitt with 
jncoti$i^t|^j^The cI^Tge^ rep^ Erskine ^cond^ 

the mo^onj^JVIr. Pitt opposies It^iMr*. Fox 'supports it—* 
The reject IHrrThe. t>uke of Bedford moves,- 

in die House of liOrds, an Address to the Xing, to dismiss 
bis Ministers— The motion negatived by ninety-one votes 
against fourteen*— Bill for allowing Roman Catholics, and 





ProiestaBt DisseijtortV to fcc^4'^Co|ti.™fs*ions in ihe Suppl®- , 
tueiitaiy. Militia, opposffeij’l^'lidri^ jCetiyoo, .ind tiie Bishop , 
of '.l^ochesl'^r^Stipport^li^i^ of' Norfolk, ■who 

i* ’ assents the supetior pUnt^<''of htit 

V '^r aoee^' ttfch ,cfif pcrseeqt'idn— 

aiitl , 

.'■|& 0 ntrasrf ,i4^;liheriB .apti';t6%af>i' Spirit wjthjtiie 
/^atp^rahcei'and'fiwseCtttiori' df the" Church W RonSe— 
'House ■■ '^jecf the' 'feU-ii'Vote of Credit— Parliament 

'. . ^i’;"‘,pfOr(j^ed.''',<''' •■ ■'■ *''■' ■' ; ■', 

' / i \ r ■ • , ' ’ ■ ’ ^ ^ ", ■ ' 

earTy .pstrt'‘of t,lic yep, I’7'£iy 
^ in^ny ’accrfliht4 thrfmop glootriy 

’ :of >Mr. ' phlitJcal life. ' The failure of the 

ncghtisiJIfbn /for i)^aic4, comhinecl witli oUiCr 
a others of a per- 

^piapent, hatuW) hatl ■materially affected the 
of iHe Ooutitry j'i the funds had sunk full 
per cent, beneath their lowest point of 
<iejsi‘^©b,: towards- tb4 bltJ^le’Sf ’ the Anipicaii 
;■ war/^ 'if’fe', .hank, ■ Tr'om ''Va icutunis,taneGii, ,, 
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contest with a malignant and implacable foe, of 
which it was diiTicult to conjecture, either the ter- 
mination or the result. The situation of Prime 
IMinister, at such a^isis, was certainly the least 
enviable, and the most arduous, of all situati(^is. 
Mr. Pitt was fully sensible of the difficulties of 
the times, qf the importance of the duties 
which he had to discharge, and of the weight of 
the responsibility wjuch attached to his ollice ; 
but, fortified by the innate integrity of his 
heart, and by the mature firmness of' his mind, 
he did not slirink from the efforts which his 
country demanded at his hands, but manfully 
opposed the storm which seemed to threaten her 
with destructioti, and resolved to proportion his 
exertions to the e.xigencies which called for 
their application. 

His first care was to provide for the safety 
of the Bank, in which the stability of the nati- 
onal credit was essentially imjilicated. In the 
course of the two last years, Mr, Pitt had vari- 
ous communications with the Bank, on the sub- 
ject of the payment of Troasmy bills, or bills 
drawn on the Treasury, for public services from 
abroad, accepted by the commissioners, and 
made payable at the Bank and, in respect of 
other accommodations, which the Directors of 
the Bank had been in the constant habit 'of 
affording to government. On these accounts, 

VoL. V. M 
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tlie Bunk « ore considerably in advance to govciu- 
nient, ami they had repeatedly rcijuested llic 
Minister to ;uloj)t some other jneyns for the pay- 
njent of the Treasury bills, as to prevent the 
at^auces of tlit; Bank from ever cxceetling the 
saiT) of half a million. To the propriety of thi.s 
request Mr. Pitt had acceded, but the nndtipli- 
city of objects ot’ greater conse(juence,, which 
iucessantlj pressed upon hi^ attention, ancl tlie 
magnitude of the sums drawn from the conti- 
nent, and from Saint Domingo, where the 
expenee wa.s enormous, had hitherto prevented 
him from having recourse to those measures 
which were necessary to alFord that rclit'f to the 
Bank which had been so properly, and so repeat- 
edly, urged. — lie had, at length, however, 
resolved, by means of a new loan, and of otln r 
financial regulations, to provide the requisite 
means for this purpose. 

In the course of these communications, 
llie Governor of the Bank had aj)jjri;i:cd Mr. 
P'. ! , in the year 1 7.9b, tliat there had been very 
unusual demands upon the Bank for cash. 
Thi.s wa.s ascribed, in some degree, to the failure 
of many of the country banks, wliich hud 
oce.urred three years before, and the consequent 
diminution of the number of bank notes in 
‘..Ircnlation ; — and to the great increase of. com- 
merce; the latter requiring, of course, the pin- 



pioynient of larger capitals, and an extended 
circulating medium, at the very time \vl)en the 
<m'eu!atin<r medium had been considerably les- 
sened by tljc former. Imlecd, from the increase 
of freight, insurance, and other extraordinary' 
expcnccs, it is perfectly'^ clear, that a larger 
capital is necessary in time of war, than in 
time of peace, h r carry ing on even the same de- 
gree of coimnerce.— In Scotland, and in Ireland 
more particularlv, the scarcity of money had 
occasioncfl great demands on the bank, while 
tlic scanty hai vests of two succeeding y^ears had 
renden'd it necessary to expend very large sums 
in the purchase of corn. The subsidies, or 
loans, granteti to our continental allies, though 
never j)aid in British coin, had occasioned an 
exportation, to a certain extent, of bullion and 
dollars. It appeared, however, by' the autho- 
rity of Mr. Boyd, that not more than ^1,200, 000, 
in bullion, Isad been tranenitted to the Emperor, 
the remainder of the loans to him liaving been 
paid in bills of exchange. There was one 
otlier cause, of a different nature, which con- 
curred to produce this extraordinary run upon 
the Bank. — A very general appreliension pre- 
vailed, that the French would attempt an inva- 
sion of the country ; and this induced numbers 
of persons to collect all the specie they could, 
and to keep it out of circulation, on the sup- 
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position that, in the confusion which such an 
event wouM produce, it would be the only kiinl 
of property tor which the necessliries of life 
would be exchanged. Ire, a.' conversation, ou 
this subject, with some of the Bank Directors, 
Mr, Pitt observed, that, by all his information, 
he could not learn that any hostile preparations, 
of consequence, were making in France, to 
invade this country, except the fleet which was 
refitting at Brest, after being driven from the 
coast of Ireland ; but that he could not answer 
that no partial attack on this country would be 
made by such a mad and desperate enemy us we 
had to contend with. 

On the 24th of February, 1797, the 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank, and Mr. Bosau- 
quet, one of the Directors, had an interview 
with Mr. Pitt, on the subject of the alarming 
decrease of their cash, in that and the preceding 
month ; and to enquire of him how far he 
thought the Bank miglit go on paying^cash, 
and when he would think it necessary to inter- 
fere before the cash was so reduced as to be 
detrimental to tlic immediate service of the 
Stater Mr. Pitt truly regarded this as a mat- 
ter of great importance, and told these gentle- 
men, that he must be prepared with some 
rea/lution to bring foiward in the Council, 
for a procluniation to stop the issue of cash 
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iVoni the Bank. — And he thought it would be- 
come propej to appoint a Secret Committee of 
the House of Commons, to investigate the 
state of the affairs of the Bank ; — to Avlfurh the 
i)ej)uty Ciovernor acceded, observing, that tlic 
Directors were perfectly prepared to produce a 
statement of their affairs to such a Committee.* 

. . Accordingly a Council was assembled, on 
the tJbth of February, when, in consequence 
of iMr. Pitt’s representations, they declared it 
to he their unanimous opinion, that it was 
indispensably necessary, for the public service, 
that the Directors of the Bank of England 
should forbear to issue any cash in payment, 
until the sense of Parliament could be taken 
on that sidyect, and tlie proper measures 
adopted thereon, for maintaining tlic means of 
circulation, and supporting- the public and 
commercial credit of the kingdom, at this 
important conjuncture; and they ordered a 
copy of their minute to be transmitted to the 
Directors of the Bank, wlio wefc requirerl to 
conform to the same, on the ground of the 
e.vigency of the case, until the sense of Par- 
liajncnt could be taken. 

This preliminary step was followed by a 
message from the King, delivered to the House 

•* Sec the printed Correspondence between Mr. Pitt and 
the Bank. 
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of Commons, on llieCfth of Februaiy, accoin- 
pan'K-’d by the above Ortler of Council, and 
recoinmendinj!; the subject to the most serious 
attention of Parliament. This message was 
taken into consideration, the isext day, when 
,l\Ir. Pitt moved the appointment of a Secret 
Committee, for the double purpose of ascer- 
taininj? the existence of the nceessifv on wliirli 
the Order of Council had been issued, ami lor 
examining and stating the total amount of 
out-standing demands on the Pank of England, 
and hkwise of the funds tV, cliseluuging the 
same. Tliey were to communicate the result of 
this incjuiry to the liouse, together with their 
opinion of the expediency (/f providing for tlie 
coi finnation and eontiniiauce of the measures 
taken, in pursuance of tiic minufe in Council. 

After tiie temper w])ich the Op|)osition 
had displayed, during the whole of the present 
contest, it was not to he expected, that anif 
measuie proposed by Mr. Pitt would he suf- 
fered to pass? without a repetition of that 
abuse, and of those calumnies, vdiich they had 
incessantly lavished upon him. — j\lr. Fox now 
accused I'.iin of having brought tlie nati(m to 
tijc brink of de.slruetion ])e did not scnipic to 
assert, that, by the present measure, the 
King, or Executive Covcrnnieut, had claimed 
a ])0vvev to annihilate, by one breatli, ail the 
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property of the creditors of the Bank.'' ^'a^5 
r'M'n this inifnitation, monstrous as it was, did 
not satisfy his factious iniiul — for a iniiul 
more factious than bis was, at this period, the 
annals of Ihitish liistory do not exhibit, — 
for iie soon added: “ The measure tliat has 
actuaiiy been a(loj)tetI is the most pernicious 
in prineipie, and the most dangerous in its 
thlcts. It. will not easilv be erased from the 
itiCiuorics of men, or IVom the annals of 
(lie country, that, whatever may be the 
vaunted theory of the constitution, whatever 
the national value of our riglits, whatever the 
pn'( ended security of our laws, one wtnd from 
the King may have the etfect to de.stroi/ one 
half of the property of the country To such 
extremes was he carried, by the blind fury of 
])arty zeal, that he c’onteiulcd there was no 
diifcrcncc between a lefnsal to pay the dividends 
in specie, and a refusal to ])ay them altogether! 
Although he well knew, that not one person 
in a thousand ever received his dividends in 
specie, — a preference being generally given to 
hank notes. He told the Mhiister, that he had 
no right to reproach the ITench with the dis- 
order in t])cir linanccs; since he had liimseif 
brought this country into the s.ame situation.-— 

« Woodfall’s Reports, Feb. 28, 1/27, p. QS. 
t Idem. Ibid p. Q4, 
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He insisted that, by the measure in question, 
we sliould he on the very \'cr!;e, aye, even in 
tlie gulpli, of ruin!* Mr. Pitt, he said, had 
disi^raced himself, and ruined liis country. He 
deprecated all partial in(|uirv into the affairs of 
the bank, and demanded that all tlieir trans- 
actions, and all their proceeding's, should he 
laid ('jien to the jnthlic; although it was per- 
fectly clear that the [lublie could have no far- 
ther right to inv’cstigate the alfaiis of the Bank, 
than what arose out of the necessity of the 
case; and that this necessity rcijiiired only 
tliat it should be ascertained, Avhether the 
assets of tlie Bank were fully suflicient to an- 
swer every demand upon it. But Mr. J'o.v had 
little judgment in the present ease, indeed, it 
was blinded by faction; — he always ran into 
extremes, and was never satisfied with propor- 
tioning his remedy to the evil which called for 
it, application. Other nicmbeis of the party 
re[)rescnt(Hl the conduct of the Bank as an 
act of insolvency, asserted that Bank jiaper 
must necessarily fall into discredit ; and expres- 
sed tlieir fears that it would sink as low even as 
assigna/s and mandats. — And, with as little 
knowledge of the fact, they contended, that if 
the. e;oveninient would repay tlie Bank all the 


^ Ibid, p. lOC'. 
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money which it had advanced, for tlic public, 
it might resume its payments in specie. This 
('noncous statement Mr. Pitt hastened to cor- 
rect, though he neitlier thought it worth his 
while to notice tlie abusive language of Mr. 
Pox, nor would sufler himself to be led, by 
the violence of his opponents, to enter into 
explanations which the most imperious niotives 
of public duty .required him to avoid. He 
asked, whether it was imagined that the Bank, 
advanced their specie to government, and that 
he, with ra[)acious hand, had seized up»)n so 
much monc) ? By far the greater ])art of the 
sum due to the Bunk consisted of floating ad- 
vances, not now made for the first time ; nor 
was there more out-standing at that time than 
there liad been, on many occasions, before lie 
came into office.* Tlie advances ncre com- 
monly made in notes, and paid in tlie same 
manner. Unless the Bank had made no other 
advances than tliose to government, and unless 
these had occasioned an issue of pajier, produ- 
cing a demand for specie, which otherwise 
would not have occurred, it could not he said, 
that the a«lvanccs to government could, in any 
view, produce the difficulties of the Bank for 
cash. It was not impossible that, on some 


Mr. Pitt’s speed), Feb, 28, p. 11/, Woodfall’s Reports. 
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future occasion, a loan might be required for 
taking up tliese floating advances, but was it 
conceived that such a loan would be in specie r 
and, thougli it were, it could not supply tlie Bank 
’’ itii a single additional guinea in cash. It was 
truly observerl, in this debate, by Mr. Dent, that 
gentlemen a])j>caied more desirous of entering 
into personal abuse than ol‘ promoting the pub- 
lic interest; — and not ail the- sarcastic remarks 
of Mr. Sheridan, of which he was not sparing, 
could destro}' the force of the observation. 
JMr. Sheridan moved an amendment, the intent 
of w’bich was to extend the objects of inquiry; 
but it was negatived by two hundred and forty- 
•four votes against eighty-six ; and tlic original 
motion of .Mr. Pitt, for the appointment of a 
Secret Committee, was carried. — The Com- 
mittee was accordingly appointed, and consisted 
of Sir John Scott, (the Attorney-General ;) Mr. 
Hawkins Browne; Mr. Bragge ; Alderman 
Anderson; Mr. John I'anc; Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville , ^Tr. VVilberforce; i\lr. Grey; Sir John 
Mitford, (the Solicitor-General;) Mi. Hussey ; 
]^lr. Wilberforce Bird; Mr. Piumer; Mr. 
Biackbuinc; and IMr, Bramston. The composi- 
tion of this eominittec, supposing the Minis- 
ter to have had any influence in appointing it, 
ahi/i'it d tlie strongest proof that there was no 
intention of concealing any thing which was 
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necessary for tlie real object of the inquiry ; 
any thinjj;, in short, which tlie public interest 
(lid not iTqnire to be concealed. Meanwhile, a 
bill was passed, with the utmost expedidon, 
for rejjealinp; an existin<r law wliieh prohibited 
the issue of bank notes tin' a less sum than five 
pounds. — Tlie object of tins bill was to remedy 
the inconvenience which must accrue, in the 
payment of small- sums, from the stoppage of 
payment, in specie, at tiic Bank. 

I'he Secret Committee lost no time in enter- 
ing upon the important inquiry entrusted to 
them by the House ; and, so early as the third 
of March, tiu?y made their first report, in 
which they stated, that, after due e.xamination, 
they found that the total amount ol' the out- 
standing demands on the Bank, on the ‘i.5th of 
February, 1 797, (to which day the accounts could 
completely be made up) was, ^'ld,770,390. 
— And tliat the total amount (^f the funds 
for discharging these demands, (not including 
the permanent debt due from Government of 

1,6'86',80() which bore an interest of three 
per cent.) was, on the same day, .§^17,597,280; 
and that tlie result was, that there was, on tlie 
25 th day of February 1797, a surplus of 
effects belonging to the Bank, beyond the 
amount of their debts, amounting to the sum 
^3,826,800, exclusive of the debt due from 
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Govcinnicut. In a>ccoufl report, tliey rleelared 
their opinion, tliat it was necessary to pro’oidc 
for tlie eoniiiniaiioii and eonvimiauee, for a 
time to be limited, of the measures taken in 
,'!:!Muince <d' tile order of Council, on the 2(>th 
of Febiiiary. They afterwarels presented a third 
report, in which they traced the progress of 
the cxtraoifliuaiy run on the Bank, and the 
principal causes which hail contributed to pro- 
ihice it; which causes have been already 
nutieed. But, in immediate referenee to the 
measure udoptt'd by tlie Couueil, on the repre- 
sentations of All. Pitt, tlie} slated that, be- 
tween the 2 J St of rebriiarv, the day on wdiieh tlie 
Governor of the Bank imparted hisajiprehcnsions 
to the Alinister, and the 2(>th of tliat month, the 
drain on the Bank for cash had iiieieascd in a still 
inoreiapiii and alarming pn-poitioii ; and that, sup- 
posing such drain siiiiuld I'ontinue to o{)eratc, 
and still none .so, if it should increase, the eoin- 
niittec were of opinion, tluit theie w'as strong 
reasoi) to ajipreliend, that the Bank might, in 
the course of a few days, iu>l only be prevented 
trom alrbrdinp; the usual and iieeessaiy supply 
of cash for the public service, hut ultimately be 
toially disabled from eontimiing its payments 
in cash iii the ordinary course of its bu.siness ; 
anU •'liat, by a furtiier reduction to any consi- 
derable amount, the danger to the public would 
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have been greatly increased, and it might have 
become much more dh’ficult to rc-instate tlic 
afl’airs of the Bank, and restore the general cir- 
culation of the kingdom ; that there was no 
reason to suppose, that th(^ drain woulil, 
on the ensuing Monday, ae.d following days, be 
in the least diminished, but rather that it would 
Jiave been considerably augmented; that no 
"nieans were suggested, by the Directors of the 
Ctak, f(jr preventing' the danger which was 
ajrprehended, nor did anj- such occur to them 
at the time, or had since been suggested to the 
committee ; and it, tlierefore, appeared to the 
eoinmittee, that no nieasnrc could tlicn have 
Iwen taken, ndiich would have prevented suelt 
danger, other tlian the suspension of payments 
in cash, recjuired by the minute in ('ouncil ; — 
they were, therefore, oi’ <tpinion, that, on the 
!26’tli of February, there (li<l exist a necessity 
for issuing tile minute of Council of that date, 
though, at the time, not warranted by law. 

There wa.i one part ot’ the last r(']jort of this 
committee which pro\((l highly giatifying to 
every friend of his country, particularly after 
the bold, uiuiualilled, assertions which had been 
recently made, by Mr. Fov, and his associates, 
that the nation was in a state of bankruptcy. — 
It stated, that the hslanee of trade, in favour 
of this country, hid, (hiring the war, v'^tiy 
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greatly increased, so as, ill each of the years, 
179-i, 1 795 j and 1796 , to have amounted, 
upon an average, to about 500, 000, creating 

a balance, on the whole, of about twenty-six 
millions, not witlistunding the diminution of the 
general balance, by the sums paitl (upwards of 
seven millions in two years) for tlie great impor- 
tation of corn, occasioned by tiic extraordinary 
scarcity wliich lately prevailed, and encouraged 
by large bounties, to an extent much beyond 
the ordinary scale of commerce in that article. 

On the 15th of INlarch, Mr, Pitt brought 
in a bill for enabling the Bank of England to 
issue notes in payments of demands upon them, 
instead of cash, in pursnanee of the late order 
of council to that effect. — 'This bill underwent 
much discussion in its progress through the 
House, but ultimately passed tlic Commons on 
the seventh of April; and, in a few tlays, hav- 
ing been adopted by the LIpjwr House, without 
alteiation, received the Ko\al sanction, and 
became a law. Its operation w as limited to the 
S'fth of June. 

Mr. Grey, who was a member of the Secret 
Ci'inmittee, appointed to incestigaic the affiirs 
of rhe Bank, could not so far i'orget his poli- 
tical habits, or lose sight of his political pur- 
suits. as to suhjee; his own ooiuion to that of 
* . 

oihei.:., or to ac(iuicsce in the sentiments and 
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tlecisions of a majority. As if resolved to see, 
and to acknowledge, no other culprit than Air. 
Pitt, and to make him solely responsible for 
eveiy adverse event, he brought forvvaid, on tlie 
16 'lU of Alay, a series of resolutions, tlie object 
and intent of which were to hohl up the Clian- 
celior of the ]ilxche(iucr, as gifihy of tiie most 
criminal misconduct, for thcdisgiacc which liad 
Ticllcn upon tlie Bank of England, and for ail 
the bail consequences which resulted from it. — 
In opposition, as lie acknowledged, not merely 
to the niajoiitv, bat to every memher of tlie 
C'onniiittee,* as well as to the declared sense of 
tlic iiouse, he maintained, that the Order of 
Ciaincil was not proper, and was not iieecssary. 
In the speceli, v.ith whieli he prefaced the 
iiUrodueiion of his resolutions, he went on er the 
whole of the (’orrespioiidenee between the Chan- 
ecllor of tlie ExclKijUcr and the Oneetors of 
the Bank, and infeiretl from tiience, that !.thc 
embarrassn Kilts which tlie Bank experienced, 
and which occasioned the consequent stoppage 
of pavmcnt in cash. Mere solely imput;ible 
to the unfair tUaiings, and breach of faith, in 
Air. J^itt. His iCiolutions went to establish this 
point ; they were nineteen in number, but the 
hrst eighteen be consitiered only as pre- 

* Woodfju's Hfpyvts, May l6, p. J48. 
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last, winch state*;t$|t, It appeared the House, 
upon tlie most atteiitive cx)nsidcration of the 
circumstances above-mentioned, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had - been guilty of a 
t riminal inattention to the public interest, and 
a high breach of duty, bj' which the credit of 
the nation had been materially im[)aircd. 

Mr. Pitt entered into a brief justifieation of 
his conduct, against these allcgatioi\s ; — lie said 
very little on the necessity and projiriety of 
the Order in Council, as they had been fully 
admitted by the Committee, by the House, by 
the Directors of the Panic, and by the public 
at large. He consiilcretl the motion as resting 
on two distinct grounds ; First, the advances 
made to government by the Pank in general, 
and the remittances made to ''the Emperor; 
Secondly, the conclusion drawn by IMr. Grey, 
thal, these two circumstances were the priiicijial 
causes which produced the order for suspending 
the issuing of cash by the Bank. — He denied the 
justice of IMr. Grey’s iiiftrcnce, and maintained 
that many other causes than those assig^icd by 
him, liad combined to jnoduee the event which 
formed the ground of his censure. He admitted, 
that repeated applications had been made to 
him, on the part of the Directois of the Bank, 
respecting the advances and remittances com- 
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plained of; and that assurances 'had been given 
by him, that the advances should be reduced 
to half a million. — But the House Avas in jus- 
tice bound to consider the peculiar nature of 
those circumstances which prevented him from 
carrying into execution the assurances so given. 
— When the magnitude and diversity of the 
operations of the present M'ar were fairly 
viewed ; — when the unforeseen exigencies, 
which called for unforeseen (“xpences were can- 
didly weighed, it would not be denied, that it 
was comj)leteIy impossible to ascertain, with 
any exactness, the amount of the disburse- 
ments likely to be incurred, or to form esti- 
mates on which any reliance could be placed 
Since, then, the validity of this position could 
not be im])eached, and the impossibility- of 
bringing forward certain estimates, -was esta- 
blished by cxj)eriencc, the only question which 
remained for the House to decide, was, whether 
the assurances, made by government, had been 
given with an evident intention of carrying 
them into effect? A consideration, also, of the 
particular steps which had been taken to fullil 
these assurances, would be necessary to enable 
the House to judge of the sincerity of intention 
with whi(ih they had been advanced. 

It was stated, in one of the resolutions 
mow submitted ^to the House, that the Ticasiiry 
VoL. V. ‘ % 
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Ijillsj.paid by the Bank, amounted to fifteen 
millions ; but the question was not, M'hat had 
or what liad not been paid, but what was the 
amount of the outstanding debt, and what the 
means which government possessed to dis- 
eliargc it. ]\Ir. Pitt felt that he laboured under 
jjeculiar disadvantage in stating, — but it was a 
disadvantage wliich no human foresight could 
possibly provkle for, — tlia.t he had been very 
mucl) disappointed in the unexpected amount, 
as well of the Jiills drawn from the Continent, 
as <;f the sums drawn for to meet the exigen- 
cies of the war, in the West Indies, the precise 
extent of wliidi he was even, at that moment, 
tinable to state. — Therefore, vvlieu Air. Giey 
contemlcd, as an argument in favour of liis 
own conclusions, that the expectations Iteld 
out in the difi’erent Budgets, had seldom been 
fulfilled; he contended for that which could 
not he denied, and which was certainly a mat- 
ter of great and serious concern ; but lie ad- 
mi tted, at the same time, that tlie financial 
statements were correct, founded, as they evi- 
dently were, on the probable estimates laid 
before tlie House. As a proof of the sincerity 
of the intention manifesteil by government, to 
reduce the advances. Air. Pitt referred to a 
document lunught forward by the Secret Com- 
mittee, by which it appeared that the outsland* 
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in" Bills of Exchange were reduced, on llse 
fifth of January, to ^1,795,000; aiul, 

on the thirty-first of Afarch, to ^:£.)00,00(). — 
That they \vcie not kept at that low sum was 
imputable solely to the increase of the great 
and unavoidable expenccs which could not be 
foreseen in the [nosecution of the war. The 
Hills of Exchange actually paid by governnicut 
between the lifth .of Januaiy, 1795} ^n^d the 
lilth of January, ]79tN amounted to no less 
than ci^ht millions, while those which were 
ontstaiiding did not exccc’d ^£500, 000. He 
made this statement merely to. convince the 
House of the sincerity of his]^assurances, that 
he would reduce the a<lvances to government, 
and had only to lament that his most sanguine 
desires, and his constant exertions, to attain 
that oliject, had failed, from circumstances 
which he could neither anticipate nor controul. 
But so far were the Bank Directors IVoni con- 
sidering their advances to government to be 
juejudicial to tbeir affairs, that, after their 
rcjin '^entations to him in November, on the 
danger of making them, they absolutely agreed 
to make them, in the subsequent month of July, 
and then advanced money on the Land and 
Malt duties, notwithstanding their previous 
remonstrances. 

He made some observations on the con- 



tradictoi'y evidence of two of the Bank Direc- 
tors, Mr. Raikes and Mr. Giles, respecting a 
conveisation between them and himself, in 
which Mr. CJiles asserted, that iMr. Pitt had 
f/romiscd tliat no future advances should be 
made to the Emperor, while hfr. Raikes posi- 
tively stated, that the coiuersation had no 
relation whatever to future advances. In the 
first place, it was not to be conceiveil that the 
Minister would be guilty of such a gross breach 
of his duty, as to tic up his hands froni acting 
as circumstances might ixapiire, in siippoiting 
our allies ; and, in the next place, Avlierc suc-h 
contradictory evidence had been delivered, a 
candid and upright judge would have scorned 
to make it the subject of a criminal charge. 
Mr. Grey, however, made it the foundation of 
one of /lis accusations; and it was tlirectly, as 
Mr, Pitt observed, thouglr no notice whatever 
ijad been given to him on that subject, [)ress(‘d 
upon liini as a specific ground of crimination, 
and he was to he censured for a hreaeh of faith, 
in not considering himself hound to the per- 
formance of a condition with which he was 
wholly unacquainted. 

In considering the remittau'ees made to the 
Emperor, ]\Ir. Pitt corrected one oi‘ the mis- 
sives' ot* jMr. Grey, who had takeir it for 
granted that, bt-cause certain sums were ad- 
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vancctl to government, 13ank Notes must be 
issued to an Cijual amount with tlic total of 
tliosc advances. — Ikit this was by no means the 
fact. In the advances Avcrc little less 

than they were at the present period, yet the 
Notes in circulation, in the last month of 1783, 
did not exceed six millions. Since that period, 
the Notes iii circulation had risen from six to 
between nine and. ten millions, Tlie various 
cirevdation of Notes, and the circuitous manner 
in which they passed through different hands, 
accounted for the competency of a small quan- 
tity of thenj to discharge demands of a superior 
amount, lint it had been urged, that, if tlie 
advances had not been made, the Bank had 
been safe. If it were meant, l)y this, that, in 
such ease, tlie Bank would have been able to 
wind lip its atl’airs, Mr. Pitt did not consider 
that as a matter of safety; and lie hoped it 
would not be so considered by any jierson who 
was seriously concerned for the prosperity and 
cicdit of the country. He declared his opinion, 
that the safety of the Bank consisted in giving- 
vigour to the trade and commerce of the conn- 
try, by diffusing a circulating medium, without 
the aid of which the nation would be unable to 
preserve its affluence and independence, and 
without which its dearest interests would be 
absolutcl}- destroyed. He acknowledged, how- 
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ever, that it was a question of very great imr 
])()rtmice, how far a greater or sinaller issue of 
paper was favourable to eoniuieice.’' Mr. Grey 

A great difference of opinion had obhiinedj on this verj 
'ijicet, bet\'^cen the Directors of the Bank, and other peisoiH 
I'i' at comine<ciaI knowledge. The Joi/iicr, in censequent e 
<jf the alarms and emharrassments they liad experienced, 

had resolved, in I7}.)d, to duniid h their Notes in circulation, 
so as U) make the demands npou thepi coirespond more with 
the state of their cash. For several yeais previous to 179^^ 
the average amount of Bank Notes in ch culaliou was between 
ten and eleven millions, hardly e\cr falling below nine millions, 
and not often exceeding eleven millions. But at the latter end 
of 179 O*, and at the beginning of 1797 > the amount was con- 
siderably Icssh and, on the twenty-fifth of February, 1797^ 
not exceed /.8,64(),250. 

It had, indeed, been still lower in 1782, 1783, and 1/84, 
but, at that time, the foreign commerce of the kingdom was 
not even one-half of what it w^as in l/yO’ ■, of course there did 
not exist a necessity for the same quantity of a ciiculaiing 
inelium. The late reduction of Bank Notes occasioned 
distress, in the commercial world, by limiting the discount 
of bills. Tlie distress, indeed, was increased by the rate t>f 
interest being fixed, by law, at five per cent, when much 
higher might, be obtained by the purchase of govern- 

ment securities. A decided opinion, howevci » was expressed 
by several persons, (examined by the Committee of Secrecy 
gT the House of Lords,) of the ii'conrtnience produced by 
die conduct of the Bank, in diminisliing tlieif Notes in circu- 
lation, and in restricting their discounts, it was maintained, 
that an iiicreasecl quantiiy of Bank Notes, proportioned to the 
incre;ibed cx caslon for them, must tend rather to prevent than 
ro promote a demand for Guineas i and that the principle W'hich 
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had charged tlie Bank of England witli depart- 
ing from the character of simplicity and honesty 
n hicli ought to distinguish all similar estuhlish- 
incnts, when they had not money sufficient to 
dischaige all tlieir out-standing Notes. Mr. Pitt, 
on the contrary, asserted, that if Bunks were 
compelled to have, upon every unfounded and 
uniin'cseen alarm, a sufficient quantity of iiKmey 
to answer the demands which might possibly he 
made ii])on them, there would, at once, he an 
i iul to the principle upon which hanking had 
l)een uniformly conducted. That jjiiueiple he 
had always understood to be the enrploynient 
of a circulating capital larger than the real 
capital. 

must regulate the conduct of piivatc Bankers, in ihc amount ot 
ihem, tlid not apply to the Bank of England. A great cjikniOty 
of Kotos were absolutely necessary for the circLiidtion oi tlie 
metropolis ; and, in that respect, it was immaterial ^ ui a pubiit 
point of view, whether they were issued for adv^ances made to 
government, or in discounts to private persons. An opinion 
was also expressed, that the resolulioii of the Bank to restrict 
their discounts had excited an abrni'and dislriNt winch led to 
an increase of the drain of their cash 5 and that it contributed 
als(» to the forced sale and depredation of public securities, and 
to other embarrassments occasioxted by an insufficient supply of 
Bank Notes and Cash 3 which supply liad not kept pace w'itli the 
demand arising from the employment and ciiculalion of active 

capital, particularly for the last litieen months. See Rvpurf 

fioni the Commillec of Secrecy appolnkd by the Lords. 
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In reference to the allegation, that the 
money sent to the Emperor, and other foreign 
powers, had produced the Qrder in Council, 
of the twenty -sixth of February, INIr. Pitt 
observed, that, as it was established that there 
were a great number of other causes which 
might all have equally conr urrerl to produce 
that event, it could not, with any^ degree t)f 
justice, be ascribed to that one alone. If it 
were established then, that an increased capit:il 
required an increased circulation, and that there 
Avas, at the same time, a diminution in the 
amount of country Bank Notes, Avhich had 
occasioned a run on the Bank ; if those, 
and many other causes, had been proA'cd to 
have had a share in prorlucing tliose circum- 
stauces which rendered the Order of Council 
necessary, Mr. Grey would find it imjrossiblc 
to persuade the House, that it was occasioned 
solely by remittances to the Emperoi-, even 
though it were to be admitted, that those remit- 
tances had carried out of the country a conside- 
rable quantity of Specie and Bullion. 

There were many different tlreorits of the 
balance of trade,gbut Mr.Pitt Avould not subscribe 
to any of them, upon however high authority 
they might stand, without previously submitting 
them to the test of his own judgment. Much 
as he respected the opinions of Adam Smith, 
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xvhoac works had been quoted by Mr. Grey, he 
could not but dissent troni several of the maxims 
which lie had advanced. lie thought him 
always ingenious, but sometimes injutlicious. 
Instea<l, however, of going tlie length of 
Mr. Grey, Adam Smith had treated it as a 
vulgar opinion, that a number of millions sent 
out of the country during a war, was injurious 
“to commerce. — Mi\ Grey had observed, by way 
of admonishing the House, that if two events 
accompanied each other, it was not proper to 
assert, that one was the cause, and the other the 
effect; — Mr. Pitt av'ailcd himself of the admo- 
nition, and added that, though one .event should 
be predicted to be the effect of another, it rvas 
neither just nor proper to conclude, merely 
because it so happened, that the prediction was 
founded in truth. The state ot the country had 
been repre.sented as most distressing ; but the 
favourable state of the exchange, and the great 
increase of exports, demonstrated the fallacy of 
the representation. Indeed, it was a great con- 
solation to reflect, that commerce had poured 
rvealth into the country in afar greater propor- 
tion than the expences of the war had drawn it 
out. It was a fact not to be disputed, that the 
quantity of money in the country, at that time> 
was not less than the quantity possessed at the 
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bcriiiiiiino: of^tlie war.* After some observa- 
tiotis of Mr. Fox, wlio rcpCi;ite<l tlie assertions of 
M r. Giey, tlie House tlivicled, Avbeu the resolu- 
tions, proposed by the latter, were negatived, 
by tUH) hundred and su' votes against siMi/. 

The failure of this attempt did not discou- 
rage another member of the party from making 
an efl'ort to produce the same effect. On tlie 
19th of Jilay, Alderman Combe, in avowed 
obedience ito the orders of his constituents, 
moved the House of Commons, that an humble 
address should be presented to his Majesty, 
praying that he would be pleased to dismiss, 
from his councils, his present Ministers, as the 
best means of obtaining a speedy and honour- 
able peace. In support of this curious motion, 
the Alderman briefly adverted to the origin 
of the war, imputing- to the Ministers objects 
and designs which they had repeatedly dis- 
avowed; renewing against theni the oft-repeated 
charge of insincerity in their negotiations; but 
chiefly resting on the triumphant argument, 
l.'iat, as they vv'crc hateful to the French, tlicy 
i;e\cr could he expected to make a favourahie 
peace! — It was reserved for the present age, to 
make the strange discovery, that the best qualilica- 

■ 'Vv'oodf.iir.s Reports, May 16, 1797. Mr, Pitt’s speecii, 

p. i,-j 
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tion for a British Miimtcr was to Tie a favourite 
with the enemies of . his country ; — and that: a 
man, who favouifed French ])riiu‘iples, justified 
tlie conduct of the Frcncli government, and 
condenmed ail the proceedings or' the British 
Cabinet, in respect of the war, its object, its 
origin, and its progress, was most likely to 
make a peace, safe and honourable to Great Bri- 
tain ! — It might have occurred to a less enlight- 
ened politican than Mr. Combe, that, if a man 
of this description were sent to negotiate a peace 
with France, he wouhl liave sonic difficulty in 
resisting the most humiliating terms, when 
reminded, that the war, on the part of his 
country, had been, according to his own admis- 
sion, most unnecessary, unprovoked, and unjust; 
a war undertaken to gratify the caprice of a 
lilinistcr, to extinguish the light of freedom, 
which had just burst forth on the subjugateil 
and cnslaveil inhabitants of the continent, and 
to favour the cause of tliat odious tyranny 
which laboured to keep mankind in chains.-^ 
He woukl 'be compelled to acknowelcdge, that 
the nation which had acted so base a part, 
ought to be severely corrected for her folly and 
injustice ; and that, therefore, she was bound to 
submit to the most rigorous terms which a vic- 
torious eneffiy could impose on her. — Mr. Combe, 
however, th'ought it a self-evident proposition. 



that a Minister, who had dared to apply the 
mrtst abusive language to the rebels and regi- 
cides of Republican luance, and to devote their 
principles to execration, were alike incapable of 
managing the affairs of this country, and of 
concluding a peace with France, on terms that 
would he either honourable or advantageous to 
Rngland ! 

This motion was secoinkal b> Sir William 
Milner, and supported by Mr. Cur wen, Mr. 
Michael Angelo Taylor, Mr. Nathaniel Jeffreys, 
and Mr. Sturt ; and it was o])posed by IMr. 
Hawkins Browne, i\Ir. Ellison, Mr. Wilbraham 
Bootle, Mr. Brandling, IMr. Pierrepoint, Mr« 
Burdon, Mr. Miles Peter Andrews, and Aider- 
men Curtis and Anderson. In the course of 
his philippic against Ministers, Mr. Cnrweu 
advanced the unconstitutional doctrine, that 
members of the House of Commons were bound 
to obey the directions of their immediate consti- 
tuents ; thereby beti'aying tliat gross ignorance 
of the constitutional character of a represen- 
tative which has been before noticed and 
reproved in Mr. Combe. Neither the Ministers, 
nor any of the leading members of Opposi- 
tion, took the smallest part in this debate, 
which terminated in a rejection of the motion, 
by two hundred and forty-two votes against 
fifty-nine. 
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III pursiuince of the saniL object, which 
this and similar motions weie calculated to pro- 
mote, Mr. IV)x, Oft the 2Sd of May, moved for 
a repeal of the two acts, which had passed the 
preceding year, for the better preservation of 
his Majesty’s person and government against 
treasonable practices ; and for tlie suppression of 
seditious meetings. ’J'he first of these acts, 
which continued to excite his heartfelt abhor- 
rence,* lie described as equally inconsistent 
with sound [lolicy, and with the tranquillity 
and constitution of the realm. — He alluded to 
ditfereiit acts which liad passed in former periods 
of our history, in tlie reigns of P’lizabeth, and 
of Charles tlie Second, for similar purposes, hi 
order to show that they arose out of a consci- 
ousness that the conduct of the government was 
such as to provoke disafllectioii in the minds of 
the people, — In proof of this assertion, he 
remarked, that it was matle highly penal to say, 
that Charles the Second was a Papist. “ Why ? 
Because, in truth, he was so,”')' His speech was 
inflammatory, as usual ; and, in the course of it, he 
took an opportunity of threatening the Scottish 
judges with future punishment, for having 
banished the patriots of Caledonia to the inho-s- 


* Woodfall’s Reports, May23, p. 313. 
f Idem. Ibid. \\ 21 9 . 
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clinic of Ne\v Soulfi Widcs: and of 

X ' 

pronouncing n pompous eulogy on tlic virtues of 
‘^11. Genild, A\dio had ended “his days in tliat 
pticc of exile. How wouhl the AV higs of old 
Bfrve reprobated such language in a British 
^ Hou.se of Commons ! — With the fkample of 
IVance before him, Mr. Fox was not ^shamed to 
assert, tliat no political opinions could be dan- 
gerous to a S,t^te, if they were sulfcrel:l to be 
freely and bpcnly promulgated !* 

.The motion was opposed by Serjeant Adair, 
who defended the acts from the foul aspersions 
cast upon them by Mr. Fox ; and in allusion to 
his assertion respecting the trials in Scotland, 
that the peisons convicted i)i that country had 
been sent to Botany Bay, for crimes arising out 
of an excess of love lor the principles of the 
constitution, he asked whether Skirving, one 
of them, had not been Secretary to the British 
Com'ention? and whether it was excess of love 
for the principles' of the British Constitution, 
which had led these men to adopt the language, 
and tiie forms, of that French Convention who 
had murdered their King, trampled upon the rights 
,4 of the people, abolished the Christian religion, 
and set at defiance every principle of humanity 
and of justice ? — Was it love for the constitu- 


*■ Id, Ibid. p. 225. 
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tion tliiit incluce'H them to adopt a respltition to 
rc.'iist acts of the Legislature which -C(jmp6sed 
that constitiitioft. He exposed the absurdity Ittf 
supposing, that seditious Conventions, a^t a 
private meeting, would have as dangerous‘«!ian 

• 'll* 

effect as ' inflammatory harangues in popular 
assemblies. — He observed, that the alarm which 
the proceedings of certain societies had excited 
liad been very great, and that the numerous 
meetings, which had been held kii'^ different 
places, went to objects little short of destroy- 
ing the constitution, consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons. — The consequence of ' thcne 
proceedings had been an attempt upon the sacred 
q)crson oj' his Majesty.* The good which rhe 
measuios, then adopted, had produced, was 
obvious from existing facts. They who before 
were till buient, were now, at least, quiet. They 
whom notliing could content, were prevented 
from propagating their mischievous doctrines. 
The Serjeant contended, that the repeal of these 
salutary acts, at present, which practically had 
been found to produce so much advantage, and 
were practically attended with no bad conse- 
quence, would be madness. . 

It was observed, by Colonel Fhllarton, that, 

* Wpodfail’* Repqrls, Serjeant Adair’s speech. May 
p.231. 
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iVoin what lie had seen of the public conduct of 
Mr. J'ox, he perceivcil, tliat the present motion 
wJis only an extension of tliat political web 
which he had been w'cavino- Ibr four years past, 
in%'hich he had laboured to tlisgracc the conn- 
abroad, and to divide it at home. He had 
reprobated the war, when the French were 
already in arms against their country, and after 
they liad threatened to rear the standartl of their 
llepublic on the ruins of the tower. He had 
censured the alien bill ; he had ridiculed, as 
visionaries, all who had expressetl alarm for the 
safety of the constitution. In e\ ery instance, 
his language had been the same. When it was 
"necessary to guard them against the designs of 
those whose hostility to the constitution had 
been jiroved, he had resisted every measure 
brought forward for its defence, ami had pro- 
posed to perform wonders by conciliation ; 
like the musician, who conceived the idea of 
apjieasing all the feuds and discords of man- 
kind by the irresistible charms of haraiony.* 

'1‘he motion was further opposed by Mr. 
F/istcourt, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Ellison, iMajor 
Fhi'ord, Sir Richard Glynn, Mr. Cdiolmondcloy, 
and Mr. Picriepoiiit; while none hut Mr. Fox, 
liimscif, spoke in its defence. Two hundred 
and sixty Aoted against it, and lifty-tM’o for it. 


* Idem. Ibid. p. 234. 



A lew davs’*%revious to this discission, 
Mr. Hanison, iVj]Q :h|4, formerly moved for the. 
imposition of iKU’Sjf&l taxes, upon persons 
held public situations, , -in addition to the taxe.s . 
which they paid in common .with the rest <# ,, 
their fello\^.^iibjects, moved for the institution*', 
of an inquiry, with a view to ascertain, whether 
s^me relief to the burdens of the people, or 
provision, for further cxpencc,jnig|jlife;not 
obtained by the reduction pf uselep places, 
sinecure oihccs, exorbitant fees, and other 
modes of retrenchment, in tHe expenditure of 
tlie public money. The speeolv . with which 
l\lr. Harriso.n . favoured _tbe House upon the pre- 
sent occasion, rdiflfered but little from his former 
speeches %n similar ‘topics ; and, contained; 
nothing worthy of historical record. It was 
answered, at consiflcrahle length, by Mr. Pitt, ’ 
wdio opposed it, because no specific grounds had 
])ccu alledgcd as its basis, arid, because it heldr' 
out, a dekisiuu to. the public, tind coiiKl be pro*' 
duclive of no, good. ,., Mr. Haitisoa had 
j)ointedout any of theabuscs wliich were said to 
exist ip thcipeffbi'mariceQfdutlH rir inipayments, 
for services pot douc"for the puhliGl .It was very 
easy to give credit .out df, doors to the reports 
of abuses, in sinecure places, a subject as much 
mistaken. as. any other a public nature. — Mr 

Pitt most properly reprobated the injustice of’ 
Vor. V. * .' ■ K ■ .. 
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tJijo ulea, tli^t the abilities and labour, devoted 
to the service of the po.blic, should not be paid 
a'i well, and to the full as liberally, by the 
public, as those which wxre applied, in piivate 
life, to the interest of individuals, and which 
were regarded by intliV*idual compensatioj]. 
He entered into an examination of the various 
oftices to which the motion referred, in order to 
shew that they were, generally speaking, not 
lit objects of letrenchment. As to tliosc offices 
which related to state duties, manv of them 
were attended with considerable expeiicc for tbe 
maiutcnancc of that appearance, and style of 
living, which it was necessary for those wh<» 
md them to preserve. In the various , offices 
rpnnected witli the army, the navjf and the 
rcyeque, the wages received were not highei* 
than those wliich might be earned by an equal 
exertion in private life from individuals. TIkuc 
were .certainly oilices of another description, of 
less business, apd with fewer duties, attached 
tothein; but it v/as to be ohsefved, that tluy 
arofe out. of pur ancient manners, and were, in 
tact, the remnants of former time.^, ’ attached to 
tiie spleiidpur of Mf^jesty, apd attendant on the 
dignjfjr of Moparp by. , Suplr ofljces had ever 
p:^i,st.ed ; ^pd sueli Ifad hepn the custom of all 
(CO u n ti ips which Ipid governed by Monarchs ; 

been interwoven in our copstitutiqu ; and 



ft>nncd Rii appendage to buff mixed govcrfihient j 
not for the display of' idle parade ; not for the 
l<K)M’’4rati(ic:it5on''6f i^e vanity'; l^iit sanctiouect'* 
f>y' l'h(‘ authority of oiir*' jlpce’Sfei-s, and’ con- 
^iiiiit?d for the Vlign’ified 'consistency of 'appear- 
ance in tlVe Kih^ of a great and free people.*-— 
Mr. Pitt'* thcii adverted td oflfiOes of'a indre 
invidiOu's natvire— - sinecure^ places,— which,' hot- 
withstandiTig the iidicule and 'severity "With 
wliioh soihe nienibers were ' disposed*' to '‘freait 
diem, were capable’ of defence on rational 
grottncls. He briefly Stated the principle on 
wliich they stood.— They stood on the invaria- 
ble custom ’of the country, dhd Nvefe i^hog- 
nizOd by the' sOleinn decisions of Parliamehi;. 
He supposed it v^^Ould' not be denied, that the 
fair, principle of honourable remuneration had 
ever beeti held a sacred consideration ; nor yet 
would it be contested, that a" provision, and a 
retreat, for a life deVoted to the public service, 
lia«l ' ever' Tjcen' deehied u jiist and irresistible 


motive for co'iifert'hig permanent rewards. --On 
tins' ground,' Mt: Pitt'‘c?tamined the question of 
siuCcLue 'blace!/,''ahd*'t^btiteiuled that, as the 
Vf,rel{^sity''*bF^4'ewafding public' '^erifltes'' Was 
tbiiveVsAlly iiiriiiittedj' it woUM not bb' possible 
4s devisi^'^a 'Vii^aTts of edbiehihg such rewards, 
Which'bV^vild bb’ sitltjebtTb less’atbuse, \Vduld 
est’ite'les^'cliscbiitefif.-i-'Hc rerfilndbd tlie Hdiise, 
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with what caiJtioft, and circumspection, Mr, 
Burke’s rriemorablc plan of > economical . reform 
was carried into c0'ect; 4fo. change, nor modi- 
, fiction, wbaterei^ Wbs eiiccled,’ without the aid 
»» of^'jijQcpn^royiefftiblc ev and the assis^ncc 

oft positive fact Jr Mr.' Harrison’s pro- 

ject was \'a^ue, comprelreusive, and iudelinitc; 
without any fixed or specific object of pursuit, 
anti without , any marked principle to act uj>oii. 
' The tellers of the Exciicquer, and several other 
offices, were retained, attd recognized, by t])e 
resolution of Parliament, as necessary to, bt* 
continued, and after a due' consideration of tin- 
nature and tenure of sinecure places. 

' , Mr. Pitt maintained, that sinecure ofiiee.^ 

*^^WCre*given in the nature of a frcjehokl tenure. 
‘Parliament, had expressiy' declared, that they 
would respect them as freehold property. And 
if,” in answer to tins solemn declaration, it was 
urged /that .Parliammitf might rescind their 
forhib’ i tCsOlutioiiS, y thej^, m.igh^^ by parity of 
reasoning, d^itrOy Cycry kind;, of ^property in 
the, cpnntjjn ■ had alre^ily moved for 

a g-eheral investigation - of tlte whole financial 
^system of the, eotiutr5^,.wifc^^^ ascer- 

taining a plan fpr IiontronitfgUlfo. public expen- 
diture; and the Gonmuttw, appointed for ;tliat 
pu.pp^e, would, of coujfse, include in' their 
researches every*practicable sqhejne of* reform. 
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!Mr. Harrison's iBotion,. .thereforip:, was un- 
ijcccssiu’v. as(, it . was jll-time4 irrfor which ga- 
soil I\Ir. Pitt inovecltte pr€iyipus,(iu^s1;i^n. 

Tlie original .iHOtipn,/,>yas' snppottpd by 
Mr^iierirlan, ' who said -.every: thing Avlhch, hil 
i ngouuity Mrggestetf ,.90 tjK; a^sPS of, office, oa 
ihc necessity of econ9my, ,;and retrenchrnent; 
anil on llic propriety, in lOOt^ of snperior minds, 
of setting a pure example tp tho' jjcupjo j — sub- 
jeets on which he spoke so f^lingly, that it 
was naturally supposed, ,hy ,tlie country gpn^le- 
inc.n, he spoke from e,\pc/;ietice. In Lis eccentric 
iourse, however, lie wandered a littlg. aside 
from the strict , path of truth }. and,, in aMper- 
s( 111 ul attack on Mr. Qeprge I|ose, eharged him 
with holding places to the ampuntiOf ^10,000 
])cr aiiuuiu; which drew from that gentleman a 
<onectiou rather more severe than courtly, 
imieed, Mr. liiise a.ccuseel Mr- Sheridan .of wilful 
and deliberate falsehood.;, bpj expressed Ihji asto- 
nislunent that, Mr- Sheridan shopld .renciy as- 
hcrtioiis wfh'rjlb -three years before, hatl ex:pe- 
rienced a form# contradicti^m fronr^.hiiu,; and 
lie very justly remark qd, ‘ yt hat, if,, he f*” were not 
inclined, at .that, , time, to take his.wojrd fpr the 
truth of his djeelarattop.s, - : ho had, had sufficient 
<»pportuni.l^’^ since, of 1 ythich, it. was hivS duty to 
avail hiinsdf to make, such hniffil/es as mpst luve 
dispelled every doubt on, th^' subject- iMr. 
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Rose tlten pi'occedcd soltliinly to assure lue 
House, that, of tiie offices which JVir. Shciidan 
had asserted were possesseil by liiui, fhree^ he 
did Pot hold; two of them he had resiy,ii'’d a. 
eonsidctablc time before, and one he nev; ! ];a'* 
held. The •income of one was nutidi Ic, iiiMi 
Mr. Sheridan had stated it to be; and ihe in- 
come of the otlier two liad been inon ei in 
exaggerated. He aapined. hi^ l'c oi t, ie 
to the IloufrC oi‘ Lords, by a p;iant iV'au ‘'’c 
Crown, in consecpicnce oi' an adcircs.i fron 'diat 
House, which stated him to h( deservin!;' ol it. 
on account of stiviccs which hr h.ad rciulcied, 

Mr. Rose expressed a v.i^h to "y. 
whether it W'^as less honourable in biin to 
a' 'sinecure place than it was in Mr. I'ox, m hr, 
during the time he wa.s in administration held 
three sinecure places. — (>!ie of the.se was tlie 
Clerkship ‘of the Pells in lieland, which \va. 
originally granted to Lord lloli iiu), v. ith llu 
reversion to Mr. Fox. 

l\tr. Sheridan excused himself, by saying, 
that he bad stated facts as he iwc/tvw/ccf/ them 
to be;— but it js not a sufficient ajiology for a 
thlseboorl, that the person who advances it 
understood it to lie true; — a man of honour 
and in'tegrity will not assert, as a positive 
fact, any 'thing which he does not /rjiswi; to be 
true. The peisonal refleetions, hotvever, which 
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?.Ii . Shericlat], according to his usual mode of 
debate, had introduced into the discussion,^ 
\v( 1C further extended by Mr. Fox, who de- 
’l\ ictl Ill's sentiments with great wurintli on the 
He cliarged Mr. Pitt, and Lord 
<; \i!le, vidt provhling tlieniselvcs with 
‘ ol ici'^s, wifilc they were Jo^difrg the 

!)( . ' .a ‘uniii’c'Vd wciglit of burthens. 

1';'.- . . it ;• •! ed Mr. Pitt, was most 

i.A.j'M. ' ‘-al ,r imer-’.stcd motive pollute 
t ' iiiiiigiit sic.tcsniau ! JMr. Fox 

■ ' c ncu a sine'Hu ix. cv, of c<)n!* 

’si.h • c, had ])ecome vacaiu, ami. ]Mr. 

I t '•'Ciicls, ’ owing the coniinetl state cd’ 
hi ■ircu..i.stam. ;s pi ssed him U) take it hiin- 
, ;iv I'd lo-’iner Ministe'" h done, and the 
f.ib‘'i Fox an ^ others, he steadily 

' hi . ; (' !? to Colonel iiarrC the 

nie . x, o.. condition that he should 

I'csign . .. . .rhic lii h.ul been granted hiiu;— r- 

l>y juiblic gamed thtFe tltousand a 

}e:ir. afterwards, indeed; accej>tbd tlic 

ol'Hce of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports-, 6 n 
the death of Lord Guildford; but <tbis 'Cbuld 
not, ill strictness, ho termed a siiiccurc, siuj^e 
there are sonic duties, though certainly few, 
ainnexed to it. Be that as it may,; det the page 
of history be searched, and nqt a (Miiiiste^it\ydll 
Jjc found who was better entitled to signal .stud 



'permanent rewards from the public Mr. Pitt 
;had fbrisaken a Jnmti/e p,rofes:»iq|i, in which 
■ his knowledge and . his; ! talehtis . pe^;tiliarly quali- 
fied, attain to 

.4h,cVi:;<;o,i acquire a 
■" 8pfi^idid,«%rtnne^>&', ib^.iilevq'te'., bis time 
andf : puMife ..■■'llie,- services 

, which hdijiad tendhred to the, public, whatt \jv 
IVir. Fox a'miihis, i^yeseut associates might tliiuk 
of; them, the nation! at,: large hud felt, appic- 
: dated, and acknowledged* ’ And there was not 
a man of liberal sentiment in the kingdoni, 
who thought them tqo .highly rcwardctl, by 
„ the, place Avbich Me. Fox, with a littleness of 
soul, \ybicbj with, all :his failings, he seldom 
dispti^ed; and with .an, .inconsistency of prin- 
ciple, but .too coipTnon with hirii, now reproached 
him with having token, 

lift. Fox next ; alluded, to the removal of 
Mi> Aiist from , 4ie..Fofdga QfliGe,: though he 
was ePunehtly ; quaiihed:- the situation, 
merely |d' could 

not; do .the »huifiness.,bf i,;t^^ he was 

^instructqd m.yk yby ,;|ffri,rAiistiJ’*,;;i lie , then 
i attacked,; Air, Ri^ , fhi?,.toce|,ying of 
Clerk to, the.ilqU8e.Qt]^^pr4%?>vhA^^ the .duty 
was perfoimed, by .anotlier ; , aad for securing 

* Woodfali’s Reports, March 13, p. 34?. 




the reversion foiv. hisi- son. It was, iie saiti, 
most scandalons and onoi'mbus.* iThbsc, last 
words drow aisey^rb^retti^ wlio 

' ' ' '■ ' ' ’‘‘j' ’-S' ' ,, , 

observed, that ,<leein0d;,ii^ nonnbite s^and^loos 

ill Jiinv- ti3,;;obtai;n 

than i t Avas to' - obtain 

the reversion of t\Vq |)atfejit places Tor him. — 
Nor did he believe that' there ivonld be any 
thing more scanclalons lin tlie hiotle by whicli 
the reversion might be, disposed of, than tliere 
Avas in the Avay those other reversions had been 
disposed of by JMr. Fox; Avhp,f it Avas under- 
stood, liad sold them to pay a gamirlig debt, 
'llic interposition of tlie sSpealscr, at :^ngth, 
put an ciid to there /^persopal .altercations, so 
unworthy' of a I^egislatiAe, Assembly, But Mr. 
Canning deemed it proper to prevent the House 
from being misled by Afc . Jj'tfxy 
respecting him, by mfonhingi;tbenl, tliat the 
public had not ^bepn ^Cumbered with any. ad- 
ditional ex|:^co bn his aocqtfnt: ,' Mr. Ayist had 
been ap|jpii^d tq. other offices .;mo^'e lucrati ve ; 
but his appqint;ineni™a4 uow' expence 

to the publid* bqrthdys. jj^f i yiew^ ha(| 

been his tobjecty fee 

those offices . which i A4ri . Aust; < then , held, ! than 
the station' Aylhch he! himself occtipied.f^ Tlic 


* Idem. Ibid. p. 349.: 


t Id, Ibid. p. 350. 
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ps-cvious question, inovecl by Afr. Pitt, was car* 
ried by one hundred.and sixty -nine volts again.st 
seventy-seven. ,, , ’ 

During ’the prevalence ot'- these party-con- 
tentionSj while thd Imdei’S'dC.oppositioh, instead 
ot‘ uniting in iderehceujf their country against 
ail inveterate and t’orinidable eheinv. were intent 

^ i, , 

on producing divisions, by excitin';' ati odium 
against the government, and by, ii'iccssant com- 
plaints of imaginary grievances, an c\ii of a 
most serious nature, whicli struck at ilic very 
vitals of our national iinlependcna' and safvlv . 
had been secretly spreatliag, and liad reached 
to the fulness of maturity.- A spirit of discon- 
tent had been artfully engemlereti,' and very 
wridcly diffused, among the seamen in our fleet s. 
Several of the disaffecred Irisli had chtcicd the 
navy ; and persons w'ho were not bred to tlie 
sea, Sut vvho were placed in superior stations 
in life, had enlisted in the service, for the dia- 
bolical purpose of infecting the minds of. the 
.sailors witli revolutionary principles; It was 
easy fur such ' peTSinKS to discover any grie- 
vancesj rekl -oT imaginary, under ‘ vvhich the 
seamen might labour, or suppose themselves to 
labour; and It was no diflicuit matter to man- 
nify these into copidu^ sourced pf discontent. 
The projectdis of this! di-ecidful sclieme pro- 
ceeded with such cofisunnnate art, that the 
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train was actually laid, aiul tbc cxplcsif)u reatly 
t!) take place, betbr<i tiie , smallesl^ suspicion of 
a mine being. prepared was entertained, eitlicr 
by tbc Admiralty, or by the officers them- 
selves. In the months of February and JVIarch, 
indeed, several petitions, for increase of wages,- 
hid been transmitted to Lord Howe, . by the 
sailors of different ships, which excited bis 
T.ovdship’s attention, from the singular circum 
stance of tlie nnlti'rmity of language, senti- 
ment, and writing, whicli proved them all to 
be the production of one person. He made 
inquiries of the commanding officer at Ports- 
mouth, but was informed, that not the smallest 
discontent had appeared iii the fleet. And tlie 
Admiralty, to whom his Ijordship sent the 
petitions, seemed to think lightly oif them, and 
no furtlier notice was taken. On the return 
of the Channel-fleet to Portsmouth, a '^‘secret 
correspondence was settled, and maintained 
between all the ships, of which it ,wus com*- 
posed ; and, at length, an unanimous agreement 
was entered- into by the whole of the crews, — 
that no ship sliould lift an anchor till they had 
obtained a full, and complete redress of grie- 
vances. In pursuance of this agreement, when 
Lord Bridport, oh the fifteenth of April, gave 
the signal of "preparation for sea, instead of 
obeying it, the crew of the Queen-Charlotte 
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iTtfl » > - 

V.' Tliat the pay of inen 
shou id be: icdii|mT^ed pptih iSiey "fehbalti^ be ?6tTrlfd 
,;'ahd;dj^|scJW?;gf^h^ n 



^ 

, . f> A , ' ' ' *';. ' '' 'j ,‘ ^v'’ . . ,g/’; ’ M H',!- J ' ^ . 

iiqjil'ttl -fail' 'fp ■iitl^v|g^lcate>^:,thiei1K^'^fFoi^^ %ild 



ti> 3jccelerate ntheir sciicitiit^, for die executioin 
.‘■of ,the. fleet, 

i n posses.sii^n ' oif lie ! woulfl 'be ' 

to. .et#ect a ■ 

,s.tiu)ee the ' 

gn tip of 

itncl jostl|^,■'^ali0^Ii(^l^'^J,aJ^‘J^ 'the 

t,he , 

.bsid, rep,^i^fl;;;,tO', 

iuariau"<^‘,the .niutio^l':;'/;,.;, , ,. r c ' 

,, f.YtekHog ,'.,'tb ^^th,e,iioip^^5piis','he,ce^si,^^^^ the 
.Cii.se»: •thp^tomiiht^^t^sl'^'h^^ ; 

the die; ’ 

C *. to'" 
inform si^tonge^t desire' 

to*,' ; 4ncjl;‘ to grp t 
•theih ’ ;^fiust r!^h‘d:h'i#easpi^ 

W -iisibbjm'nieftU 

,t<l.. ibip'i, ■' to 


tO;f;!the, ’,a(so 

re^plwh '' coiv 
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tlie pen,-' 

tti i‘/^ihk ^ 


!iPkise4 to ten'" 



, 

r ciio vvo4;%e2i^ ' ■■‘hsi 'df 'pri^jlSkiW ' 

and, '^e'dlai^'d 


And ’ tliey i.ddpcl^^f d, ''Jiii 
“ Jud the ^ri&oaiim ^'p^ii0t^ryifi0s,^w.8^y^ 
redres^.’^} ' "ij'.-S'-' ^'■:s,"v',H‘ K :.lf^-^'''’^‘t-'['-f'Wf'^'''' ' 
On: '■;; j|f «4l|ji(3|| 

sf rucd-ed, ' ;tO'-''^l59i;ln;;;'th44e^in^'*;. 

rcqne^t;4feitt -cl^ll^'^ryith' 

be ' ;'c«top'4e4 ; 

it to, th&King,- 
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of* the allowances wade to the inarmes wlun 
on; shore shoidd ' be dropped on then being 
.ettibaiedridn'^hdard anf.'df ships ; 

and ith4:! they had aJso.ieablyedrtWt ah «ea- 

wWittes,' ''and, others;', serv!i)g ; id', : his Ma- 
jtltjit.a' : sidps,' , ' shpnl4 ' hjtve ' • the fnli ■ al I cav ance 
pr^yildits;" without-.-, -^any '■ „ deductions tor 
leakageo'dr waste. The Admiral wa.s' oidcvcd 
to domihunicatc this determination to the Ljip- 
takhf Wh ship ih,the'fleet,who was to inf.nm 
hi's hrew, that, should" they be insensible to the 
very liberal offers^ 1 , tow theto, and p.tr- 

si$t. in, their p.re,sent disobedience, they must. 

. no Ipngt^r expf^Gt to . enjoy those bend; ts to 
' whlchi by their. fanner good conduct, they wvu- 
fepti^ed-; — :in such case/ all the men, al that 
'tfmh. on boartl the Ih'et,’ at Spithead, should be 
incapable of receiving smartmmney, or pension, 
froifl the .Chest of Chatham, or of being admit- 
ted hit© the lloyalliospital at Greenwich; and 
tljat tl»y must be answerable for the dreadlul 
codseq^nces ' which would neces,saTily result 
fi’ohi transgress the rules 

open violation /of rlie law.s 
of other hand, perfect 

, forgiveto^ and Oblivion, : of all that had 
, pH^ei: was, ipiohdsed,-. to --every ship’s comiamy, 
' ',^^,.-^1^11' o'ne;, hpiir '.gfiet . these ..resqlution.s 
^ ^hodll have hewi to them, should 
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' ^ ^ ^ ^ i ' 

s , 1 ^ - : ■ 

reiam to tlieir: <!ufy in ev^ry particulai*, ami 
r;lu)ukl cease to torther intercourse with 

any num wko might coutinue in a sutk ^ 
fjheflience and miitiny. , ■■ - v ' . 

15uf this coriiei^sisioii, |il^i|>le and liberal 
as ’1 was/^hdt provirt|r shdicient to satisfy; the 
mutineers, Ou, the ,twehty~hrst -of Apri]^ three 
A(*mira!s, tlardner, Cotpoys, and I’oole, went 
oh' hoard the Quden-Chariotte to talk to, the 
delegates, who explicitly told themj, that tliey 
would agree to nothing .which should not he 
sauctiontil by Parliament, and guaranteed by 
the King s Prodjamation. Admiral . Cfardner 
was .so enraged at this mutinous and seditious 
dieclaration, that he seized one of the delegates 
hy the collar, arid swore he wcukl have them 
all liangcd, .and every fi/th roan throughout the 
ileet.--" This honest impulse of indignation* 
how ever, had nearly cost , him his lilCi ,'^Aftqr 
1 hs.s in terview, the, crewa of. the clifFerie.ht slnps 
j)r«>c(*eded to load the giins, and to adopt every 
measure of preijaration, eitl^ef for olldiisrve or 
defensive operations. . .i , ' 

On .die twenty-second of .April, the dele- 
gates again addressed tlie Kords of the Admi- 
ralty, expiisssed their gratitwle, for their increase 
of pay, buf declared their final resolution, not 
to lift an anchor ; till every grievance, which 
thpy had stated full^, redressed, and 
















absuiilit^! ::bf ' Wbti re9|>6psiWe, for 

trawsa^^i-Jiii' lyMi " be had les^V conceitt 

than with alhVos't ahjji^ votliey .^public 'builnesa* 

' lid-S'^'<>|>j<etwh niter 

afthongh, 

\vi|ji fi^i&r'‘ahsHrdk>^’aiil'4,|i^^^ he de- 

€iaVed/'.at'.:%- ''sttine'( t|hte;''';that'he dhected his 
cehiuWj. awi xV'^idd ' tWfefot^ ptfint his acen- 

which, 'ended in a' rejection 'of the'^ pwppsed 
motion, by 237 votes ag-ai nSt bS. ' 

p Hopes were ndvy eMtertaiiied, that ohUt 
V ajS petfectiy ir^oted ih the navy, and that, 
iio,j hhrdiei* disturbattCc; would ticcuf. But 
sCai^ly haif the pubhc . tithe for ihhtual eon- 

;^akitatibh'S %A'fheiV "nlifow ' 'the 
most imndaelit danger, before BiCir satisfaction 
was ,,* igm.if dhfoia-a|ded>'' 
ii i%il ‘ri^uif^i.hfifing hi^fe«-'' 0 ufc.;on'-hoard 'the 
^shb^iat , tjl^jeh^’i^cand' o V 

,r;tlifppd.d ''th|i^;<'-';|^'i hclni ' th'ahi- 
'fested. By '.•ii;^liM'i^^i'nd&'kt_' dVrtsinpntiif' , ''thsi’ 

if h«piy '^H‘% 
aspeek- ..'hibh;- '.Wefo 

, .{ .--f ip;' ' 

;vf ; 'it&> f '"Ai > ' ^ 



morf/<?xt!?Ki?^‘ivc vn^ed witli 

, is)orc iiiBpUnii<;e..Au4 4teeia(;^ii. . ;pp , , roPfipng;' 
(>l-‘' ,t}ie 

were joi'fje^ aiifd;, oiiq/‘ 

slopi), ^fleetV- 

o t Il,ic'hai€ '■ ' > \:^o,'i’''d^a^; ; ; abme 

eclticiitioii,', \y:hich, _^aid;.^^rbye4 |)ai*t|,'i^|;i^i:aUy''' 
good, and^ . d^Hep^lQii 

to a character naturally boS <aa)d, riesblute, ,' jt&us 
isd ected as their chief.”’ '■' • 

Atlmiral Byekiier, \ybo, eonimaryigd at the. 
Note, was directed by the Adaiiraity to jhfwo 
the mefi that thsir riejwatids weye , sucltj;4^].:the 
rules of the service wotdd -itot.^ilotv tiiiiM id 
comply wi|h j but that,^ if.’thej; vrphid, h'lhne-' 
diately .retuc p, to, thei r , duty;, they should re<^t ve 
rhg I^mg’s pardptt iht miscondupti. 

Tliis ' ws-s .■,l^jeetedi,:’:,jfprd 'Farkef ift^raed ' 
the 

.kicgp . .possession, totrithg . 

■of' the 4d#*dH^,|y4li3:d 

: ..A.iistJg^ . ,aj^V Hr 

.pdi tod ,■ i^d. ' 

■telelegatek- 

SO' ■ putrageoirtsiyv'iitdccete,f|H|fe .' ajppeai^. 

'' «ot'.t.i5g-, sjndl&t •prps'^t; ‘of theui to 

'■ •''®eas«hjnk'',^hd; ,'A 














prosperity th^. Vtofety of tlie Brltisli eiijiire. 
This,' Message Avas"'ta|^i^n intO';;cmisi4cratiqn;'tbc. 

, follos^i'hgVid^r' -ip; f ■ ,'ppmmoPs, , 

■ \vhe|^ ‘ i reeeiy e<l , 

,wi#'Att4ce flie 

ad(lresSi;'ap4 conduct, ot 

tlie , ijtids at first, .beerl iutlucefl 

to fefilnk tlra<|: tl)^y im4 acte^ under tbx; impulse 
•of momeutiity delusion and ini s,take; but their 
subse<|perit and couUnued c;onduc.t hjid con- 
vinced him, that spinething more, than, delusion 
had operated *oii their. .n»imds,. and that a rooted 
spirit , of 'disohedienpe drad, taken placp of .those 
mau’o?.^ahd4hy;aL;«p«thnent?:\\vith;^^ 
had ''fcen,. former occasions, , constantly 

aniiiit^h ■'li ,fherb . w.ercy indeed, a.T in the 

■ ,wo{i^*c'iV H'ailsiCf ''Olii,’,i*l?',nghuith'',','Odc dpeay' .coidd ‘ 

nut'i^e;\v#ry 'h ^yi- 

.. deiilV; this, ^ 

or' tf ci'l, 

' '-^veu f,' 

,,^ M ^ ^ ^ ^ ' 
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eioqitencc: beett ^hlpays ericrted in set wqrtliy, so 
oatribtic a . cause, >yith ' wha.t , pleasure, wbat 
jjritK'%, \v^'}uid;;..th^ a’Ccprd I'ts bCautie^ 

Vj'.’.’Vy ''«i\ ■' 

A’ftW' Udtlnes^* •‘wls: ;■ eat riejil , . ; Mr, "Pitt • , 

moved for 'iii, 'ti'rtjf better ' 
{jrev^ntioitt and pbidsldiient iM’ '^U traitorous , 
_y,tit'mpts to .excite sedition aiKl niitti 
Majesty’s service ? or to .witMra^- day part of 
his iM^jcsty’s. forceSj by sea or' land,; from'. their 
and allegiance to hint/ and : ft’otii tiiai 
t.'bedience and discipline vvhicli arq. so important 
to the prosperity ami safety of the- British , 
{ tnpire. He catered hito, some details, in^qrder 
lo prove the' existcaoe of a settled flcs'ig|i tO 
prtwlucb that'iviiich li. vvas tiie intnicdiatc othject 
of tit b bill -to '|u€ve(it -.aiwl puriisir;--bf one 
active, unitbrni, aiid ' wide-Cxteodcd, plan of 
seditipn ■ to seduce- •liis-''Majes4)/s' fpr-oes-vfronv ' 

' theii;. duty, and :?d]egiancc/"-'''I!’hl.-dtsd^h'tetits, did ' 
lifdt .oi''iginatd>wit}r apy sin^lp .■intiifldu’^^'fhCy' 
■w'Cre'-tpptt npafided; '■tp- pnli"'cpr'hc:r ,'nf th%vtHig~ 
dom ixm ' 

' plaidt';vidtt'*''‘thby:ha4i-htabi’fe$tsed'''th«!,^^^^ th ■ 

. ’!^aradi^hhc,“';:a^‘ itr “the - same ■ 

fapvti'c4tlba>;4f\'';cdnip.kte!^^^ pbrsbn'tipuld.* 

foresee . wiierh ■ ’ ' Many "and 

; Ygripush’ad-becii, the atteinpts tO:ie;xci'te this 'di®-; 



tjou, hy iusiiHous tuul 
niv'Auji, idnietlmci In 

^■inisiinjriea sn'j'Ct; fiouJr?., l»y iJit*" 

^nd iiw othei v 

J ^ w \ ifflidww t uni ty 

<>V aiiyv of MwcCiis 

in tMr* uouid be ta detach 

the lioldWta ft&m. iheb duty ,* au that the 
eng^ttes of** scdHhtju had been uu less hit4>idy an<) 
wnr<5(iftiltii^iglji'' pei^ev<wit»jSf op wlieic. 

totTiedwdt^trOf the stoldiw, they Iwd failed in 
their edhots, than hj the nu\y m, here they lud 
unfoi innately ptt'vailtHl Ueit, then» it wan 
tjot'eswry^to eoMneet*the tU>coiitcnt> un board 
the tleet ’With the \othe* apetiea of .sedititm ou 
»h«n’* Ap i.j»ron<;^utrd them to bo th« p{>evation5 

of'onti too ptU d»ge5<t?<l toysteai, foi 

thfl,t tljey woi« not the wpoAftinooiis dotnhina- 
lumsof thpsesmtuH, timtthc) were !tp>t the eHects 
r»t j.^-itluata not 't-lte elfuslipn not' one* sioiituiy 
iiind mu-ohbt'iifcd itiuiuhUttiitiHh wm doniwwtmted 
by i\/ » tptbirudify of ^tritniiiciidua ut Neweasitkv 
KottitiigVvnji' KlAldsbottf* ^jt^tJfirttttbury, at 
hdhbuvya anilltt^mauiyotboi 

of h0l biJihji. ^eatletud »ml 

diTu>eeVJwdO«jp«ibJu4 %^i:utnapta/ t^iid 

te-tehoodi ni] tile i)sk«s% fiiWji ^fifnd aeaWaioiu 
liutuu, ikftti whm, hi intftttijcc'. ’ 

dthuMjOi tvil-mhidod, ||*eople|Hit| set Uw 
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|>fectiofl shc^'Cct them to be tbi’ prsitkice of : fUjfJe- 
rl'nt penod^,:' Wh, at then, he ’ a^5kefi, M-ouhl be 
the ptincipJe of apy tone’s argiunent, who should 
contend- that, ' bacan^e. no partbpllai' da\y, ■ n^ 
ar-y-jpaitic«Jar penalties, had been provided 

by ^ha fagblatui'C, no*^ shoftld '{«j^ 

His jatgumeat wduhh 'dh su<?h a casa, apply jdst 
as nmah, if he ^'ere'tb contend that no law or 
punishment ’shouldilje in ibice against parricide, 
because, by referring to the statute books, *• he 
might find, that there was a time when no shch 
law or penalty existed. 

The bill passed through its various stages, 
in both Houses, with a degree of expeditionr 
suited to the emergency which called for it. — 
By this la tv, %Upers(Mis, who should endeavour 
to setlucU- either sohliers oi\ sailors from their 
duty, or Instigate tiiein to mutinous practices, 
or commit any act of mutiny, or form agy 
inntiuous assemblies^ should be deemed a felon ; 

, Inid, on conviction, sulFer death. Tilts was u 
tcninorai'ij^ law, limitiea in. ckirutioii to am 
niontu after the coinineucement of the next 
session of Pariianrent. Another hili was passed 
immediately alter, the ohjeep of which was to 
rcstiaiu all iutercounse betweeti the dihiontentcrl 
crews of the ships at the lt|i^,iand;^ 
on slnn-^ , atid for. tli^, supprfessiiap of mutiny and 
rebeliiohon board those ships., Tilis bill* aho, 
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ij 

pawed very' speedily .into a law. It annexed 
the pun i shtneyt ot’' felony to the act of lioldiu}? 
any intercourse yrith the -ships theji in a state of 
inn tiny; after .a ; eertaiu. proGlanmtiou should 
have been issued and read in the doch-yartis ; 
arid it depri'Ked those siiildrs, who,' after the 
date of tliaf pFOcifntati0n,': should ;not return to 
tlieir duty, pf all etatears pf -pay and allowances, 
“aad of ail benefit from Gjreenwich Hospital, and 
the Chest at . Chatham. After the additional 
allowance made to the seanien, (;uTid tli'at part 
«)f it wiiidi related to pi'ovisious, was f ir Ihnn 
being" neceasaiy, as it Avas notorious,, alter it 
iiad been granted, that the portion of bjea<{ 
alloAved W'as greater tlian the men could con- 
sume*) it wind d ha\ e been equally impolitic 
and unjust, not to adn it the apj)!kati<m of the 
same reasons to the army. The sohliers hud, 
(luring this trying period, conducted themselyes 
in a inOst e.x(\mplary tna^mer, resisting CAcry 
attempt to' seduce them from their duty, ami 
liiringing those who 'made such attempts to 

* I saw a letter frcm ah acdvfe aiid inteliigfint officer in 
tlie navy.-fa i^t captain) ,soob after die mutiny, in which it 
was slated, that the supctabundaiice of bread delivered tp the 
men, in cdnseqitence^' of the hCfw regulations, w® such, that 
they could pot eat U, but tbi^w a great, deal of it overboard ; 
so that a quantity of; bread was freqo^tly seen, ,5|t the wakes ot 
the different ships. , , ‘ p-' 
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pojiishmewt Iwd, tlurtlbn*^ f^ery jjn^. 
sitjkM‘la.im to ,\n luci'cw oj’is.sy} ww 

ptopOhUtl by tk* StmtHiy ot‘ Wai, 

: and u«toipi«u<kly a(loptc<i by 

{«, th«? uderval, tlie difFeicnt dis- 

' < ou t;bt“>€' 1(»pics of infportaiu'e. 

Ml. G«i5y made uootb*^*’ ^biv to p<ii!>iiafl(* tbti 
IXoifw to adopt aplAWi of iUdbun, 

which Jw subniittcd to them ou tlic 2(>th of Ma} 
The«abstaucc of tliU project was to uit'jf..st' the 
' couaty wietnbris f»om «met>-two to one hmulud 
‘i and Uaitcftii;“-aadtof)iaiiige, (n frfthei toi \«eud, 
the qualJficalioii of electors, from freelmldojs lo 
» copy-hoUleds, aiul leaseholders p'tyiag a cei- 
laiu reat, All other memfeeis he proposed (o be 
retutiwuh ja fiuiue, by householdcis alone j by 
tht''’ adopiiott of M hirh proposal, itwas evulcut, 
all the <?«cluj»}ve lijjfhw of corporate Iwdjes, 


itffij^tetbl^fhc deatioft of KprcM‘iua fives, would 
*ba J|^|eN£i^>ycd. Ild auggpstod alw> the propiiety 
thf^^ duration of iPatlianionts I'rom 
sevih yfliih's .Tho sul^ifct had been sb 

fref|tionijy dlscoasi'd an to ttitjin for 

uovdty of f pohif, preyed 

by j\li liW, aooased 

Mr. Fitt whistJ. jin ppwer^ 

the bivM iU mpvti 


ulf. 

u'IjcUiiI 


ppw IidSb»n> 
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\vhea put; of; power*; J^othing cpukl bemore 
tinfouncletl tlku this, charge ; for it has been 
shewn, tlait Mr. • i after he came into 
l>o\ver, movetl the tjrtestipn of , Patliamentiiiy 
llefonn, ’ihonghj, at a - period, he 

sa’w reason tp his opinion pri the sub- 

ject, and candidly e^scplained. both;, the change 
i tsei f, and the . reason on whjfch it ’ vyas. . founded, 
to 'the Hpi,se. ' cppkl. hot, ;ther^^ be 
charged witlt a breac'U of Without 

manifest injustice, and a- palpable violation of 
truth. . '■ '• V 

kfr. CrreyiS motion was seconded: by Mr.' 
ErsKiue. , ,Mr, 'Pittj' 'in an answer ■'’':df'''':5pHiie 
length, vindicated his lowri consi.!i^fencyi and 
deprecated refd^; at the present crUi;^, as onty 
calculated to open, tho; way to revolution. lilr. 
Fox supported the motion;;' and, in a very long 
speech, tcK)k a comprehensive view “ of all 
objections which had ever.' been oppofetl tQ 
similar propositions for a refon'ii jp Patliatneni> 
which to pun appeared ikce«sary to r^tore' to. 
th'e . .people ^ ■idghts,;,'oCv^.wliiclV''fhey',fhM -ibeen 
and-';, to; ’pte^rve;' ■' -dhe;. 

ruin. .dpi- 

■-nion -with and 

fifty-six cQiJclein^ V 

* ’Wooifall’s ke|jorts, Mr., feefa ’ 'SSay 26iih, 

p.a66. ' 

Voi. V, M ' ' ' ■ 
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tli0 slightest fouudation in fact — the ver> 

reverse of intoierancp,' his Lordship: observed, 
Wl been the eharaeteristic of the Protestant 
lurch, refpmauon to 

present day* tt^S; its. libmhty, its can- 
its iwillingTie^: y> 

iherever it cbuld te extended with safety to 
ke constitution, that had formed its ^ grand 
char^teristic, ; ,and distingmsihed it from the 
bijSPtry,’ tbejatplerant and pe^nting spirit ot 
the church of Bdine.'^^LbttL- Kenyon’s motion 
was o^ried, and ;thc bill was ponsequently tost. 

“ ; : >Belpre the i session ctose^' Mr. Pitt applied 

to the House of Coinmons.fotija, vote «f credit, 

to the amount of Mlf a hiimoh, to meet any 
mfireto expfe^s: which nid^t ocCur during 
the recess; and, at the sa.me; 0nie, hp men- 
tioned the probable necessity pf 
reltof'fo .our faithful Ally, tU Queen of Por- 
‘ On the 00th of lutyi the' King pro- 

togued-the Paflip^eht, / 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Views aiid resources of the French-«*Failure of their aftempt. 
to invade Irejand— ^Renewal of that pto)eot-'-^Tboy csta-* 
Wish a oorvespo^dcnco with the Irish Rebels-t^- Mean$ 
taken by the British Cabinet to counteract their designs— *- 
Defeat of the Spanish Fleet, off Cape St» Vincent-*-^ 
Signal bravery of Commodore Nelson— ^-Remarkable omis- 
sion in the offidal letter of, Sir Johri Jervis to the Admi- 
ralty-.^*Decisiye victory over the Dutcn Fleet> by Admiral 
Duncan— Campaign in Ib'jr— Great superiority of the 
Ffench Amy— Infamous Proclamation of Buonaparte- 
Gallant resistance of an Austrian detachment, at Belluna 
—Passage of tlie Tagliamento by the French— The Aus- 
' trians retreat — Cowierdly surrender of Gradiska— Opera- 
tions in the Tyrol — French successful in every quarUir-- 
Buonaparte proposes Peace to the Archduke— -Motives of 
such pvop6saI--^Susppnsion of Arms— Divisions between the 
Directory, and the two Councils — Peace of Campo Formio 
— Reflections on that Peace— Characters of the Directory 
— Theh conduct— ^Despised by the People— They court 
the Jacobins— Improved principles of the new Councils— 
Their marked enffiity to the Directory— Plan of the 
Directory for tjK'it destruction— Many members of the 
Councils ^re ^eiz^ed by the troops, and transported Iqr' the 
Difcclory— Pitt reiolvas again to propose Peace ta 
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much larger scale ; ajid, by the. weight of 
nurabei's, to bear down the British fleet as they 
had done the Austrian armies. 

They were the more confident of success, 
if they could efliict a landing' in Ireland, as 
they knew that country to be in a state of dis- 
affectidii, aiid ripe for revolt; indeed, they 
maintained ,a regular corresponcleuce with the 
leaders of the discontented party, udio had 
authorized afeits resident at i’aris. Tlie 
Directory, hwever, Irntl not ajipreciated the 
difficulty of bringing the three fleets to act 
together; they had not calculated upon the 
activity of the English, .stinmluted as it was 
by every, inoth^e of self-preservation, in pre- 
VC’d:ing the desired junction of this great mari- 
time force, destined for their tlestriiction. Tlic 
Britijsh. government, fully aware of tlie hostile 
design^ of the enein}^, liad adoptetl e^'ery ncces- 
siiy jpiecaution tor rendering them abortive. 
Wlule i;wo competent fleets, in tire Channel and 
ih the . Meditgrraupan, watched the^ different 
pbfts bfVFrance, Admiral Jervis was stationed. 
With fifteeiy sail of tlie line, -off the coast of 
Spain; and Admiral Dnncaii, witii ten sail of 
the Bhe, cruized off tlte Texch to watch the, 
inotinns>'bf the Dutch, > , V 

- The lifst of -these: yen 

sea was tlie Spanish, wlikh/'to the humbbt of 



twenty-seven vessels of the line, was descried 
by the English in the night of the 13th of 
February, a few leagues from Cape St. Vincent. 
At half, past eleven, in tap following morning, 
tlie British Admiral was so fortinrate as to come 
iij> with them, aud^ by able seamanship, to 
bring them to action, with great advantage. 
The Spanish shi])s were scattered, by M'hieh 
means the English were able to attack them 
before they could be collected, or formcil, in a 
regular line ; and, passing through their fleet, 
Math great rapidity, the}’^ separated nine sail 
fjom the rest, Tiiev very scanty account^ 
wliich appears, in the official letter of Sir 
John Jervis to the Admiralty, leaves all the 

7'he wbcle i^cconnt of the action itself is compressed ia 
six lines, which I transcribe : Passing through their 

in, a line formed with the utmost celerity, tacked, and thereby 
separatfxi one-lhird fron^i the main body, after a partial can- 
nonade, wiiich prevented their re-j unction till the evening ^ and 
by die veiy great exertions of tlic fihii>s which had the good 
fortune to arrive \}p w'itli the enenty, on tlie larboard tack, the 
ships, named in (he margin, were captured, and the hctlon 
ceased about five o'clock in the evening/' Not a worf is said 
of any particuiar ships, or, of any particular officers, having 
distingm^ed thetnsdves, though was greater distinction 
gained in any action than by Indiyiduais. pi /his j and the u'^ual 
acknowledgement, to officers and men, their efforts, and 
services, on the ixjCaslon, were ^Why offiitted, although the 

omissiim standi the; annals ol the 

'aavy* - ■ 
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t}i(? B(ia,iioeuyres or the Kn^Iistij^ tHe iaetirtiv was ■ 
, ■ iieccssai'ily, partial 'diyteth' istdea [ ^ aiul Jeyi&i*al pf ■’ 
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: ■ ' in 

njoraing of the Ilth of October, becliaced the 
Dutch ilcct, anil about itoon came up with them 
about uhie miles from the shore. The action com- 
menced about forty minutes past twelve. Admi- 
r. ! DImean, in the Venerable, broke through tlie 
enemy’s line, «ud, with, his division, brought 
their van to close aevtion, which was main- 
tained, \yith the greatest gallantry on both 
sides, for two hours and a hal:‘, when all the 
masts of the Dutch AdniirarsS sliip went by the 
board ; still, however, the brave Dutchman 
continued to liuht, in the most gallant stvle, 
■'till, overpowered by numbers, and haying lost 
.^dre than liAlf his crew, he was compelled to 
, and his colours were carried on board 

the Venerable. About the same time, the 
"Dutcli Vice-Admiral, Bloys, surrendered to 
Vice-Admiral Onslow ; and at four in the after- 
noon the action, ceased, when ten sail of the 
line, and one frigate, hatl suvrendered to the 
English. The jtmuinder of the Dutch fleet, 
cousii ting's of live sail of the line, and several 
frigates, escaped, by favour of the night.— 
This M'as bhc of the- con tested fictions of 

tin; war. 'I'he thSe'Euglish, in killed and 

.Wounded; was seven hundred and fifty -one ; 
aufl that; of the Dutch Was much more consi- 
derable, 'fifis victory cphtplWely defeated, the 
'.'gitanyj pfpject.of the’,Eli^nch' 'Directory, -« and 



convinced them that it was mliqh more easy to 
talk ot’ wresting from the BiitisJi the St^ptre of 
the, Oceapjj ' thaiti'ytO; reduce thejf threats to 
practice. , ■ ,,'iV , 

By landi hpviteyers tlify were nrpre^ success- 
fnl; anti victory istiU' followed, the banners of 
the Bepublic. A$ their » gpipd effort was to be 
made in Italy, whence it, was intended to pene- 
Viate into the hereditary states of Austria, their 
army, in that quarter, had beent reinforced to 
5)0,000 men ; of whoip, Bupnapiirte hatl the 
command in chief, with .Mfessena- and Joubert 
under Ihm. To oppose this force, the Arch- 
<i like Charles, whq v’^as placed at the head 
of the Austrians, .had oply:. the relics df the 
defeated troops pf fcliC; prcGcding, year, with a 
small body of new ' undisciplined, troops; the 
whole composing , an active force of not more 
than 38,000. inch. . Presh levt^, ' indeed, were 
raising ni Croatia and Hungary ; but it would 
be a considerable tppe before, tl^ey cipddypip the 
ariny. TIfc ptino^t: that,: the •Archdnk^.ycoi|^ 
expect -to 4p' .xyitb, 'a' forcer |grcatly/ihferibr, 
was.. % cle|bo:4 ehtrjahfft bfo^rerts 

dominipps,;’'’'!:^d;;ip,4s^r4:';fhncjj^ 

to, Joirl; Tiint,; /bccppiejl' 

-the , ■ country ' 

of.pehrej the Arch* 
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tjien pushed on to the frontiers of Carinthia, 
and the Austrians fell back to Vippacli. 

At this time, Buonaparte put his left wing 
in motion, ift order to cijslodge the Austrians 
front the strong positions of the Tyrol. — 
PreSjSed by superior forces, the latter retired 
froiijt post to pokj they were attacked at Ker- 
pen, on the twenty - fourth of ]\Iarch, and, 
after , a mbit ohstipate action, retreated, and 
tool^ a position in the vicinity of Sterzingen, 
in the last, but strongest,' patt pf the mountains 
of the Tyrol, on the side of Italy, In this 
last affair, Buonaparte assured the Directory, 
that Oencrai Dumas, (iffcr hating kilkdy with 
kis pton hdndSi $weral ef' the enemy's catalryiy 
a^thkr Codes y Jmd ahne stopped, for 
mintdeS) upon a h fidge, u syuadeon of 
de^alry, kad given time to his troops t<f come 
to hdi imktmte.* 

, .Being now iu possession of Ifhree-fourths 
bf |he Tyrol, and having no fear of further 
i^sl$taiibi^:'Buptiapart:^'1ia^teped,to -the Izpnzo, 
^lUd madft ‘pir^pamtlbus for turning thle right 
flank 'of the 4h?trian'. army. Tit ‘Archduke, 
^ware of h|s: dedgli,’ a<|ppfed fhe bold reso* 
lutipii p.f po|nti^abHnj|,;' % ^ by:-' g uddpu and^ 



vigorous 'attftcit upon tlV^ of 

French'. , He .holected/'liis ;troQps''.for'-’41^w^^^ 
p'ose, an d ,,>? ct ’jolfj' '.pii' Ihe . .for ' Tgi-y is, 

wijcre he _, hacl' cpHirnjti^’to 

meat, and' wherg.he to be joined .by', 

sonie 'tro,ops„ fioip th& ■&ldne, ;; ' , lie . haiF , 

tiur-ition, 'hdweV.er, to lnafo,’dii th^'ibadi, that , 
the tie file .^of Fontaffal had , betn fpjretf'by the 
encoiy, vvllb \h<iii already reached tlie vi^ibity 
of Till- vis* and so gained the cb^OTahd- of a 
road, by which tw^ of the Austrian cothfun^V 
■with his. artillery, and bag^ge, : wefo f lo, ad-^ 
vauce; In tins critical si tuitioty the Archduke , 
deterinined to attack the French at 'farvisj\and ^ 
to endeavour, by that means, td terdpen^tln^l 
important eomninnicadoii. , lie, aecetrdh’tgly, 
sen|: ofdei^, td.-'Ochf rals Gontcedil, and'.'j&ayalicin 
who corathahd^d tho two colninns in queiitlonr 

to pass forward with all posrible ex|}cdiltia»-, 
The 'first, pf '.these 'officers ■instantly oh^’cd,jffie'_. 
order, and ,dn>ve''..thb'ih;ench';ii^h^ tfifevyiil^ge'r 
of jSafnIt;?, ' tljniS ' the 

to Arrive ;_.a.'fc‘ 'Otf 

Mass^r^; wl|)'';h|d'' 'tlte; '^hs^stiahiqe ' 

of ' his 

Austriah hffii, 

he resolved to, defend: •h''fosf%t .sb''oinbh ■ ififtpot*, ■. 
taince as that ^hffih: he' ridw occupied, *to the 
VoL. V. .„■■ 
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Jast extremity. The Archduke arrived during 
the actiori, and, mounting on a dragoon’s liorse, 
rushed into the tliickfest of the fight, an<i so 
animated las men by his example, that they 
foiight. witll the utmost desperation, ‘and 
resisted, for several hours, every attempt to 
dlsiodgi; them. The French, however, having- 
received reinforcements in the afternoon, and 
the other column of the Austrians, ’’under Bay- 
alich, hot being arrived, this gallant little 
t'orps was ultimately compelled to abandon tin- 
village of Safhitz, and to retire from the field 
of battle, in ayhich they had so nobly distil!- 
gu-ished themsclves. 

; The greater part of Buonaparte’s arnij^ was 
140 ,vf std^oned in Carnibla and Carynthia, ami 
one division had taken - possession of Qagon- 
.furth.’ But he was aware that the further Iw^ 
advanced the greater would be his danger. He 
Lid found that his successes, far from striking 
the subjects of the Emperor with panic and 
dis’uayi had dnly served to rouse their courage, 
flpfid to invigorate their efforts: The brave in- 
liaMtants of Austria, Hungaiy, and Bohemia, 
had rushed to arms* a large body of troops had 
been formed vyith great expedition ; the spirit 
of the natiofi mamfested itself in every quar- 
ts and means of resistance were so provided, 
.+i]d diultiplied, thit the Corsican began to fear 
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that all the fruits of his past victories would be 
torn from him. Under these impressions,, he 
sent a letter to the Archduke, on the last dav 
of JMarch, ill which, after great professions of 
humanity^ * and many lamentations ov'^er the 
lives which had heen sacriliced during the war, 
prolcssions and lamentations, which, in the 
inoutli of a man who. had committed more 
■'wanton massacres, and more cold-blooded .mur- 
ders, thau any tyrant who had ever desolated 
the face of the earth, could not fail to be duly 
appreciated, “he asked, if there werfe no pro- 
spect of putting* an end to it. The ArchdhJ^e, 
in his answer, told him, in sul^stanpe, that, it 
was his province* to fight, and not to negotiate ; 
but he immediately transnhtterl his ktfer to 
Vieiiua. In a few days, however, the Arch- 
duke received full power from the Emperor, 
to enter into a negotiation for peace with the 
Ercnch; and, on the seventh of 4pril,. a suspen- 
sion of arms was agreed on, and signed. 

During this, time, the Austrian Generals, 
in the Tyrol, had been joined by a large body 
of the hardy inha|ntants of that inountainou.s 
countiy, had attacked , the Erenpby and had 
nearly exjiellett th^tn both from t|iO German 
and tlie Italian' Tyrol, when news Of ihe sus- 
pension of arms put a stop to further hostili- 
ties. The negotiations Were carried on with 

■ jr 



^ iiiticii. tzpms., that the preliminary articles 
of pe^sjce at Leoben, »on the 

eight^i%iji bf . .But as tlm restitution of 

the . Emperor -..JS^rmed: one-'-of; the. 
Directory' deenkd' them . too-.favoitr- ", 
refnaedj' fet . some.,^ thnc,- to ratify 

^h^h'‘ :i. '' , ■■" ■■ ' ■ 

of the armistice had 

; ieaeiijetl the armies on the Shine, the campaign 
had OFheti in tlntt quarter. The French there, 
as: in Italy, Avere greatly superior in numbers 
to. itiie Adstriaws; and Koche, on the one hand, 

!' hltdipassecl the,Jlhinc at Neuwied, and, in a few 
f ,:dayS,> gainecl several advantages over (^^eneuil 
: who commanded the'Austrians in that 

.^^pja’'^erj,':and' advancctl to the gates of -Franc- 
;%rh-r-Oh the other, Mmeau had crossed the 
^iyer;i,httk below Strasbnrgh j had igained pos- 
iie$sio«;of, the important of KehV which 

hailt' lU|(^y ' cost'’ ■, the ■Austrian#- so 'many live.s, 
wj(thpttt::'‘- irhr§ a -^skotift -fetl. a^l vanned 
iEU^ieim,'.': a^'!:«he:'' neighhonrihg- towns-; ■, 
Ijfi®' ^r^eived: tntelUgehce’rof / the treaty of 
'I;.edben.-; 

, JO Thi f •fts'ieat -'i-'dc^cmed ■ , - great divisions 
" rfjnong tlt§, Di)t^eC'to3^#,?'i^:‘'t^Mch;..oae o-f them, 

.p't'a'rnojtjj* has Kc, 

;\'|ue 'ro*''^'hcu.r,' h|riprbyodv'it5^‘-ibui..the; Other' three, 
whom he,^c|>lied:'the,:trmmvikte, ■ were furious 



at it ; RevclUere,” (the mild chief of j|Iie ^hcr 
ophilanthrgpists,) was like a tiger> |tew|i)feU 
sighed deeply. lianas disapproved the treaty j, 
but saidi b nevertheless, it must be ex^ , 
Cfitcd ;’ though, the very next day, wnaMe to 
contain his rage, he rose hastily, an'4, 'addre^ 
sitig himself to nie,” says Carnot, “ said, ,i« a 
fury, ' Yet it is to you, that we: are: indebted 
for the infamous treaty of Ceoben.'^ Baong* 
partd, however, having approved the tt^afy, 
‘the Directory thought proper to ratifv it; hut, . 
having so <Jone, they refused to caivy i.i into ! 
execution, and to mstore Mantua to tbs^Ans* 
trians. ; 

By this pei*fidi(3Us conduct, on tlie part 
of the majority of the Directory, the Cdntin 
neiit of Europe w^s -kept m suspense fOr seveial 
months, White, the active preparatioias 

were makings On iboth* sides, for the itneWai 
of hostilities, Colnferences were i>pci.ved at; 
'Ddina fo; the final arrangement of tliC delink 
ti v-e treaty-! " • 'fint ; ' > the - ■ ■ :-Directory .®b»tiw«itely ; ' 
tefused' to-''giVe mp^•■Mian'tna^^■atld^actdailyl?i^ent ■; 
orders tb tenew'hdie war, if the Empcrbt.wo'jild 
'not agtee td'-'s'iif render iiikf|inpmtad:t,''|ptrtr^ ' 

the ne w- GtSaipme''rEepi«ildic:.'-|.' ■« ' "v ;■ ■ , • - ‘ - ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

' Danng-'Yld®- ^ of thspen^f .'Bnona^,, 

•pavt^. Ifeid'' Wii'aelively ^ean^^^loyed'-incmh^ 
■the.E0vol^itidp.;df jltaly..'; »dro-!tl^e ne^ Ci^dphte: j; 
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mid Cl^aclane ■ Rrpufilics, was now added tlic 
Ligairiari Republic, erected on the ruins of the. 
Ancient Republic of Genoa; while the Little 
Republic of Lucca, not sufhcieiilly republican 
lor the modern reformers of Europe, wab rege- 
nerated after the true Evencli model. The 
Jayobin Generals on the Rhine, too, had not 
been less active ; and, witli the connivance 
and encouragement of the Tilirectory, they 
established a Cis-Rhenanc Republic in Ger- 
many. In Switzerland, too, Buonaparte iiaving; 
kindly undertaken to wediulc hetuceu the (Pri- 
sons and their subjects of the Valtcline, gni- 

ciouslv took the latter country under his imme- 
*/ */ 

diate protection, by annexing it to the Cisalpine 
Republic, 

While these military politicians were em- 
ployed in giving' to the cmdc otFsprings of 
their savage minds “ a local habitation and a 
name,’' while the sapient directors of the Great 
Nation were affording their sanction and encou- 
ragciuent to all their acts of violence and out- 
rage, some few members of the legislative body 
bad the sense to perceive, and the bai»f sty to 
expose, the infamj'" of sucii nrobeedings. — 
li)umolard, who had derived s<unc wisdom from 
the events of the revolution, openly condemned, 
in i.tie Council of Five Hundred, the revolutions 

of Italy, ,4nd the attacks dh the independence 

*1 ‘ ' b ; 
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ot' Venice and of Genoa, without provocation, 
ami witlsout authority from tlie legislative i)ocly. 
Jie compured them with the partition <ji' Poland, 
and ascribed them to a vast system of destruc- 
tion and disorgatfhulhmy which he cjiargcd the 
Dijectory with pursuing;.-— “ The hist attempt,’’ 
snul be, ''' Avas on Venice; and hiKling that it 
did not incur your disjilcasure, a similar attempt, 
-imi cfjiialiy successful, Avas made on Genoa. — 
A revolution had been tlicre brought about by 
agents of the Pieiich govciiiiupnl. Europe ami 
jiostcrity will reproach France tor such a elevi- 
atiou from the principles Avhich she herselt 
assci ted in her own behalf.’’ 

The Directory, however, pressed by a 
■strong party at lumie, and fearful of losing 
their anthoriiy, had deU rmined to employ force 
for the destruction of ihcir enemies; and as it 
was necessary, for that purpose, to draw a 
considerable Imdy of, troops to Paiis, tliCy 
jndgitd It expedient to conclude a peace with 
the Emperor., Accordingly, on the seven- 
teenth of October, the peace of Canipo Formio, 
{to which .place the negotiations had been tran.s- 
ferred front Udina,) was concluded, by Ajirhtch. the 
Austrian Netherlands syere cedt^l to the .French' 
Republic,; which was also, to, retain imssessipn 
of the islands hr the Archipciagoy t|f thos^i 
in thy Adriatic, AirbicU had heeit wresHcf . 



. y.f' ' ; ' . 

litW Ven^tfam^ and a,lt the ^©ss^ssious of Venice 

; 'wi;Anjaiiii';'.':'>:l‘he;;:Mifene^^ the, >'raii,tiian^ 

■ wfcTeyceded''''tn-'the'Ci8jilj>i^^e' Ile^^ 

; Ate ''hind, : of: ^Vetiice, 

Adi^e*' 

Ans^fnj i|h:''''ajj'»4iite;. sowreigttty.— 

,' td; "he. -^granted'. to Alm.rDuke 

■ .ofifedeha,’!^ whose donnaia!^ had been taketi 

Wh'the'Brisgaw;-- Aiid*-a congiess ' 
s:',i»’as; tn’-tASeVat RaStadt, .'fbi' scttlisg a.pacilica- 

(idrnVaa Etapivo.— - 
'Beddos these known conditions, there wac 
. seyentefen . secret articles, which, at a enb- 
,, sequent were .published by the Direc- 

Vtoryiiy .and lieyer fonnally disavowed by . the 
Af 'Aiistria.,-' By Ajfee-' articles, the Eni- 
■ypeipr' engaged to, ewploy."hiS'rgW(ii^ '.to*- 

* <prncute,|,fhAm the^ different states of thd empire^, 
thi^jr coiasept tp.thc ex tension of the EVench fron-, 

’ fffitl'fd Ihie.'iahine, ' including 'Ahe'hriidgerhead of 

to' secure '' 
-the ; 

iiiteiisei to'^itheyprepehifi^i!^^ ..hahdf 

feyritory, .'■' 

'§^M f^ifeipplatidh,^' the ■; printed 
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interscled to prevent one of them fr&th liav- 
ing a greater share of the spoil tlian the 
other.; ' , ' ' • ■ ' \i. 

By this peace, or rathh* by this pni’cariotis 
truce, the .Freitch government, imlepenriehtly 
of the vast accpiisition of territoiyr ai'itS p<i\vcr, 
Tv-'liich it secmxd to tlrcm, gained a'gretit point,/ 
by extorting from the Emperor a sanction 
of all their revalutionary proceedings, ■ and 
by making him a partner in their unprincipled 
projects for robbing neutral states of their 
independence, and transferring the people, like 
a iierd of cattle, froju one master to another. 
The Emperor, too,, disgraced himself by an 
acquiescence in these plans, and especially by 
assisting in ' the dismemberment of that Einpire, 
of which he ivas the lawful head, and winch 
he was, consequently, bound tO defend. It 
might, indeed, he urged, that the different 
Princes of the Empire had first -forsaken their 
chiefj ami, rfegardlcssof their rluty, had violated ; 
those laws which thi^ stood pledged to 
observe, arid affbi'ded every passible assist- 
;,ance;fO’tlifc enemy .i---This,'' indeed,, w^s 

; , bnt : tbo/Tmei ' their" pusUlanihiotitis c'oh-^' 

-r,4netp’'ahd'lttkir-/.brf:^h; of fAitiv'aflfbVded the ^ 

^'vhig, 

.ihis’ : 'isnppoll ■' '■fhe* '''l^vblutionpi|y ' ■ systeps of ' 

.;byt fepdtng/l’ ^ 'to, tliosb; 'p'liiiii ' pf 
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dmrganizaiion, which coiistituted tlic most 
essential part of it. 

It „has been ah’catly ol)scrvci1, that the 
majority of the French Directory were a<Iverse- 
'■!' the peace, and r>nly consented to it because 
(hey were enj^-aged in the execution of a plan, 
ar lionie, which more materially ad'cctetl them • 
.ve!\ es. Tlie new government hud become not 
mcreU'^ mipopular, but even despicable in the 
c}cs of the pcoj)le; so much so, indeetl, that 
the craft}^ Sityes refused a scat in the Directory, 
wJio, according to Carnot’s account, who was 
himself a director, had great difficulty even 
in procuring- servcoifjt. Indeed, when it is pou- 
sidered of what materials the Directory was 
composed, the iiulignation ^ or contem])t in 
which it was universally hnldcn, will not 
appear extraordinary. Every one of its mem- 
bers (iarl been decided Jacobins, and had voted 
f i)- the death of the King; and most of them 
had l)ten active participators in all the crimes 
of I'Mbespierrc, during the prevalence of liis 
system of terror. The Theophilanthropic, 
ilevcillere Lepaux, a man of obscure birth, of 
mean talents, and a weak mind, had left his 
b(stunical pursuits, in Anjou, to hccorpe a poli- 
ticiuu at Versailles. He was a member of the 
States - General, in 17S9; and, though distin- 
guished for his hatred of the aristocracy and 
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the clei'gy, made a^specch, in May, 175)1, in 
wlijcU truth triumphed over ))rcjudice, and the 
record of which exhibits as giaiiug an instance 
of inconsistency, in principle and conduct, as 
is to he found in the monstrous annals of the 
Kevohition. — hi a country so extensive as 
France," said h(*, “ the bonds of government 
ought to be drawn mote closely togctiicr than 
in (tlaris or Aj)[>fnzel, or else she would he 
abandoned to the horrors of yXnarchy, whence 
she would be eA:liicated only to fall uinler the 
domination of a few intriguing spiriis. — 
Therefore, I, who ant not very partial to courts, 
tio not hesitate to assert, tliat, on ///nf i/n.v nu 
ichich Trance fihail cease (a have a King, she ’iviU 
lose her liheriy and her repose, and he dc/irered up 
lo ihe dreadful dcspolism of J action." * And yet 
this was tlie very man who combiuei! to destroy 
the King of France, and who became a member 
of those very factions, whose desperate machi- 
nations overthrew the Throne and the Altar, 
fulfilling his prediction, by the annihilation </f 
civil freedom, and domestic repose; and by 
establishiftg a system of despotism, the most 
odious atid intolerable, to which any nation of 
the earth was ever known to submit. Carnot, 

* See his Speech, of May the 1 8th, 1791, In the Mpniteur 
ef the toUoT^uig day. 
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Ins brother director, wl|^i ho \leceived 
. outwituM, represents htm, iii his memoirs^ as 
one i^of the most immoral .and hypocritical of 
human feeingsi with falsehood on hia tohgue, 
^jjd.’corfiiptton in ; his” heart. And lip cites an 
instance, of his Irarbiirity tmly atrocious.-^ — 
Doiiicet’s name being erased, by the Council 
of Five Hundred, from a list of proscription 
which the l)irectors).had drawn up, La lleveil- 
lerd Was so enraged at the loss of his victim, 
that he seriously proposed to tilt other Directors 
to liave him assassinated ! , 

Soon after the appointment of the Direc- 
tory, titey coalesced, for a while, with the 
TeiTorists, in order to crush their mutual ene- 
mies, the men of moderate principles ; but the 
snecess of this plan was defeated by the still 
greater enmity which subsisted between tliose. 
Terrorists who adhered to Robespierre to the 
Iasi, and those who brought him to the scaf- 
fold. And, in the following Spring, of 179d, 
an tyciit occurred which efiected some change 
in the views and opinions of the Directory. 
In the month of May, that year, a Conspiracy 
Was disco\'ered, the object of which was to 
murder the Directors, and all the merabeis of 
the Administration, to overthrow die present 
system of government, and to restore the Con- 
stitution of 179s. This notable plan was 
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devised by a Jew fjibatic, t>f the mum of 
BabopUf^ who had assun^cd jhs llon;ia« appti- 
latkHi.uVf Or'mchm; mid -who was assisteti by 
the abted Droiiei, the postilioa, who stopped 
the Kin^ at Vaieaues. Both these ate! t were , 
appreheiulecl ; Bahoeuf having, ort his tiiaj, 
boldly avowed his >crimc, in which he gloried, 
suilered death ; but the Jacobins contrived to 
effect the escape of Drouet from prison; and 
this wretch, who had the mind ami manners 
of a post-boy, was afterwards employed by the 
Directory. After tins discovery, the Directors 
adopted greater circumspection in , their con- 
duct,. and moderation in their language; and 
no difference occurred between them and the 
Couneds, till the new election, wliich took 
place in the Spring of 17ff7; when, notwith- 
standing all the arts of intrigue ’ivhich were 
exerted by the Directory, and all tlie manoeu- 
vres of the Jrxobiiis, nearly the whole of the 
new deputies, were adverse to the present sys- 
tem,— most of tliem were men of anti-revo- 
lutionary principles, and among them were 
some Toyhlists, and even more than one emi- 
grant* , . , , 

It was now the time fat one of the Direc- 
tors, too, to go out, by lot; but iLetoiirueur, 
being one of the least, decided characters among 
then», and supposed to be weaker than 
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associati-s, (thougli be had %^oted for the death oF 
the King, pronounced a p\d>lic on eulogy Marat, 
at tlie Jacobin Club, arid had even undertaken 
the defence of Carrier, in the Convention;) 
h was resolved to bribe him, by a |ai*gc sum 
td' uioncy, and the post of Ambassador, to let 
ti)c lot full upon liim. He accordingly resigned 
the DircctoiiafOfiice, and Bartlielcnu was clioscn 
to succeed him. 

From this time, there was a majority of 
the two Councils opposc<l tf> the Direetoi\, 
aiul, during the Summer of 1797, a rcgidu]- 
waiJure was carried on hetween them, in mes- 
sages atul in speeches. 'I'he majority of tb.e 
nation sided with the Cuuueils, and, if their 
energy had been e<]ual to the goodness of their 
cause, there taudd have been little doubt that 
they would succeed in their efibrts, to give a 
better Constitutiori to 2’ranec, and jieaee to 
Fluropc. Their opponents, however, were better 
versed in the revolutionary tactics, more con- 
vers.u.t with the maxims of the Robespierriau 
school, and less sci’upulous about the means 
of acc<nnplisbing their end. The Directory, 
too, were masters of the army, airrl of the 
whole executive power of the state. 

The enemies of the Directory, conscious 
of tlieir mujoritv, made, no secret of their 
.designs; but, with a degree of weakness not 
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easily to be accounted for, considering^ that 
thev must, have liad a ixnfect kiiowlcalue of the 
cliaractci:'. aiul <lis|:>ositions of tlie nieii who 
were opposed to them, they iost their tiiise 
in petty disputes, aiul in subjecting the Dirce- 
Uny to trifling niortilkations ; whereas, if they 
ii. d eitlicr waited quietly till the period ot' 
jinothcr election, when they might, without 
difficulty, liavc secured a majority in the Direc- 
tory, or had struck some decisive blow bef)ry 
the Diicetors were thoroughly prepared for 
resistance, thcii triiunpli had been certain and 
complete. 

Although the Directory had solemnly 
‘icclaied, that tliey could not, on any con- 
sideration, violate any one article of the Con- 
stitutional code, when called upon to gl's c up a 
portion of the cojiquests wJiich they .had made, 
in order to resdiie peace to Europe; yet, when 
their object was to crush their personal enemies, 
they did not scruple to violate two very essen- 
tial articles of the same code. By one article, 
the army were expressly prohibited from dcii- 
hiTathig on any subject whatever. — Yet, on tiie 
present occasion, in consequence of applica- 
tions from tlie Directory, who had connived 
at all their plundci’ and extortion, they loisdiy 
declared themselves in tlieir favour. Bubunpai te 
inade all the <livisions c)f the army of Italy 
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pre.sewt petitions, of a threatening nature, 
against the Councils. Moreau aiul ilochc Hid 
the same with their armies on the Rhine;-— ^ 
And the latter, who, fronK a stable hoy, had 
]>ecifpne a Oeireral, as lieing a furious jacobin, 
Ti\-a,s? pi.tehcd upon by the Directory, to com- 
jnaad a body of troops, \vhich the)' had onlercd 
to Paris to destroy their enemies in the coun- 
cils. By another article of tlic Constitution, 
the approach of troops to wntliin a certain dis- 
titnee from the place at which the Legislative 
Body held its sittings, was exprcssl}' forhidden. 
— But this, jand cvejy other article, Avcrc dis- 
regiu'ded by the Directory, when they had any 
lavouritc object to aeconipiisli. lloche, how- 
ever alarmed at the state in wliich he found the 
public mind, on his approach to the Capital, 
was induced to decline the commission;* and 
Aug'crenu, who was originally a private soldier 
m the Neapolitan army, but now a favourite 
Genera! with Buonap'artiE, was employed in his 

* In, borne accoDwts it is stattid, that Hoebe coiDtuitted cer* 
t3‘n aqtsrif ImprudcncC;, (whifli^fre^i the vioJence and bmlality 
hjfi dispujfitio.i, is not at nil improbable,) which rendered it 
for the iJKrectoiy to disavow him. He died soon 
hU return to Germany j and the accounts differ as 
to the mode of his death, some imputing it to poison admi- 
Older of (See History of the Cam-* 

jiaSgu of 1/97. \ ul. II. p. 213 * and others to debau* 

^bory, (Sec Dictiounain? Biograpbigue, Tome Jll, p, 196,) 



• /\ui£;'ercau liad no booncv taken tliC coDt- 
juainj ol‘ ti)C troops, than lie moved forward, 
;u5<[ passid the iiinil prtNcribcd by t)ie Consti- 
tat am. The intpelaosity of this man had out- 
sti'ipped tlic vvislics of the Direrto'ry, M'lio 
w ,.ie not yet prepared to indict the meditated 
li’ jvv; :nu!, h.'ul the Coiincfls aetial with /irinncss 
and decision, and pas'-icc! a decree of accusation. 

tiu truunvirate, they miplit still liave 
".iceiaal' il. Tut they wasted tliat time, whii’h 
sitoidd liavc been employed in aetioii, in frivo- 
lous debates, and tViiitlc.ss discussions; and, 
.i(!e tbf y were I’up-aped in the silly expedient 
oi' aseertain/uy, with preeisioii, whether tlic 
tmojjs hud really passed tlie Constilulional 
hmii, tliC hall in which they sate was su'Jdeidy 
surroiiiulcd, and most of tlie ciiifls of tlic 
ij.irty, in opi>osltioii to tlic Jfireetoia , together 
nilh the new rlireetoM-, Tarthcicmi, were arrest- 
ed wit.liout the ‘.muilrst resistance or diflicultv ; 
and, beiny pi ecu in carriages, resembling injit 
cages, ])icniously jnepared for the pnrptnse^ 
•\tcrc sent to I’ochcfort, wliere a frigate waited 
to transport them to the pestilential deserts of 
(.luiuna. The remains of tlie two councils, 
who no longer constituted a legitimate body 
of rcjsrescntutivcs, and who were not com- 
petent to perform aipv one act of legislation, 
now assenil)led at tlic Odcoti^ and conferred ou 
Voi . V. o 



the Directory, by a formal -decision, that 
lute, power which the^* had usurped, in breanch 
of tlie const! tutioni which was specially trustee^, 
by its concluding provisioi., to the safeguarVl 
of'-the Direct y and the Legislative Cour ils. 


Tlie immediaic const .jnenre of this a was, 
the triumph of jacobinism, am. t!ie le-esta 
blisbment of revoirtioijarv ' rivi-inmoit 

Durin ; tla. UansaetK " t’ 

of France, Mr. P t, anti tliC 

resolved to mak.„ one tul’er . ’ ' • ’ e 

French Government to open a nt ■ ' tii 

a real view to tlic coaelusi'u ( . j.-. . 

only possd)!' reason which co ’ ^ne 

Ministers to Jiink t’ait there ois.ctl. *• 

thi^’ , time, a gi>'ater proha’ ’’’•y of p 


in the Dircctoiy a i»etrer tlhposition t<> c-' o- 
cludc a fair and reasonable peace than -<1 
the period when tiny , 1 ., e their hist at tern; j 
was the spirit which tlie nn'-ority of the iw 
Councils luul lately^d'splayed. Tk ' jneli mi 'ni- 
nes of peace, inderd, betucen tlie J ’.ipemr 
and tlie French, recently signed at Leoben, 
rendered it politic to become a party in the 
pending negotiations for a deliniiive treat}', as 
the allied powers could trout with more advan- 
tage jointly tluu separately. Put it was very 
wt-lb known that the Directory would never 
depart from their sell led -system of concluding 
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tlistinct and separate treaties. The prelimina- 
ries of Leoben, however, smoothed the way to 
a successful negotiation between England and 
France, as the I'anpcror had himself surren- 
dered the Austrian Netherlands, wiiich appeared 
to constitute the puneipal obstacle in the last 
negotiations ; altliough it did not necessarily 
follow that England should 'cquiesce in the 
possession of u country by loanee, which 
would increase not onl^ hi r general power, but 
her panieular nutans of aunoyance, as appli- 
i!)ic- to C beat Ih i lain, because tiie lawful pos- 
sessor of tliat coi’.ntiy had been compelled, by 
,iie force ol’ arms, to surnauler it. 

Thus stimulated, and always most anxious 
for jjcace,* the British ^Ministers roolvcd to 
apply to the Jben -u tiovenunent on the sub- 
ject. Accoriling'ly, on the first of dune, Lord 
Grenville wrote to M. Delacroix, proposing to 
enter, without delay, upon tlie discussion of 
tliC viev "’ and jncu'usions of Great Britain and 
France, for the purjuise of signing preliinina- 

♦ A writer, in die Annual Register for l/QS, witli very 
little regard to truth, asserts, that the Brifish Ministry asrumed 
only an appearance of being desirous to put an end to the war, 
to which the public had long testified an aversion.” Tliis evi- 
dent desire was not a mere appearance, but an absolute reality ; 
for never was man more sincerely desirous to attain any object 
than Mr. Pitt was to put an end to the war. 

o 2 
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lies ,; of peace, which ni^ht he definitively' 
arranged at a future congress. This letter, 
iinmcdiately answered by the French Minister, 
who expressed the eagerness of the Executive 
' Directory (an eagerness, which they certainly 
never felt) to rccci|^ the pacific overtures of 
the British Court, and their desire that tlifr 
negotiations fov a definitive treaty should l)e 
entered upon at once. On .the 11th of .Tune, 
passports were forwarded for the Briti sh I k ni- 
potentiary, biit^ drawn up in a very unusual 
manner, declaring them to he passports for a 
person “ furnished xvhh the full powers of his 
B) 'itannic Mcjesly^for the purpose of ncgotialing^ 
concluding, and signing a defnilive mid separate 
treaty of peace with the French llepuhlicF This 
paltry artifice did not escape Lord Grenville, 
who, in his reply, objected to that part of the 
passports, as not answeriir; exactly to the 
powers and mission of the King’s Plenipoten- 
tiary, whose full powers would include every 
case, and, without prescribing to him any par- 
ticular mode of negotiation, would give him 
the most unlimited authority to conclude any 
articles, or treaties, vdicther preliminary or dc- 
, finitivc, whicli might best conduce to the speedy 
re-estahlishinent of peace, the Minister being 
equai’y rcaily and authorised to begin- the nego- 
tiation upon either footing. As to the question 
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a sej^arale 'treaty, it was his Majesty’s deter- 
tpination to provide j^r what was due to the 
VQueeii of Portugal, being willing, at the same 
time,, to enter into the necessary explanations 
with respect to tlie interests of Spain and Hol- 
land. The Executive Directory expressed 
"their perfect coincidence w'ith the sentiments of 
tlic British Monarch, ■ and consented to send 
new passports, although they declared that 
another person would have been more likely to 
conclude a peace tlian Lord Malmesbury. After 
an interchange of two or three preliminary 
• notes, Lord Malmesbury repaired to Lisle, and, 
on the dth of July, had his fust conference 
with the French Plenipotentiaries, Letourneur, 
(lately one of the Diiectmy) Preville le Pelley, 
and Alaret, whose secretary was General Col- 
chen. 

In order to obviate every ddliculty, to 
avoitl every nunecessary delay, and to pre- 
vent those imputati.oiirs of insincerity, which 
enmity on the one hand, and taction on the 
otlier, had so lavishly, and so unjustly, cast 
upon the Ministers, after’ their former vain 
attempt to put an end to the w;\r, Lord ?,[almes- 
burv, the very day after the exchange of full 
■powers with the French Plenipotentiaries, de- 
livered in a project, containing tiie specifo 
terms on which England was willing to maks . 
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peace with France; and never, surely, at the 
outset of a negotiation, were terms so reason- 
able, so equitable, and so favourable, proposed 
by one contracting party to another, whose 
rt'bitive situation was similar to that of the 
picsent belligerent powers. In fact, the lan- 
guage held was, substantially, tins — Great 
Brilain will re-vt/9re all her conquests, without 
exception, zchicit hare been mcule from France; 
and of the conquests which France ha't made. 
Great Britain requires the restitution of none ! 
Tiic British Cabinet ofl’ered, at the same time, 
to make peace with Spain and Holiaml, (the 
allies of France) on condition of retaining the 
Island oi' Trini<iad, the Caj)e of Good Hope, 
Tfincomal^;, in the Island of Ceylon, and of 
recc'iviiig the town and fort of Cochin in ex- 
eiiangc for Ncgr.p itnain. In respect of France 
herself, thefc was nothing to n hich it was pos- 
sil)le for the Directory, had they been really 
clesii'ous of peace, to object in these condi- 
tions, which left thenj in possession of their 
f ', courite boundaries, and, indeed, the absolute 
ov stns of the European Continent from tlic 
Gnlpa of Naples to the Tex el. And the terms 
p: Ji.osed to their allies were as reasonable as, in 
r le iviative circumstances of the respective 
|o\\er>. could possibiy be expected. 

Eight days elapsed before any answer was 
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given to these proposals ; and then the Dircc- 
tofjr insisted, as an indispcnsahlc prclminaty, 
that Great Britain should restore etcr^- con- 
quest which she had made on IVance and on Jjer 
allies. On this insolent, and unwari-an table 
proposal, which proved that the Directory never 
meant to conclude a peace, Lord Mahueshury 
truly remarked,* that it would not only most 
certainly prevent the treaty from beginning, but 
would leave no room for treating at all, since it 
deprived the King <jf Great Britain of cveiy 
means of negotiation ; — it went, indeed, to 
establish a principle of all cession and no com- 
pensation. The observations wliich his Lord- 
ship made on the subject were sucli as couhl 
not l>e answered , and, therefore, the French 
Ministers exerted iheir ingemiily to coriAince 
Lord Malmesbury, that it wa.s not intended to 
prevent negotiation, and that the obvious iucan- 
ing of the proposal was not that Svhieh he 
ought to put upon it. The Directory them- 
selves, indeed, appeared {e> coincide with tljcir 
plenipotentiaries in this explanation, and to 
admit the reasonableness of the objcctit^ starteii 
by tlic British Plenipotentiary, as they remained 
for a considerable time unresolved, and aliveted 
to consult with the goveninicnts of Spain and 
llollaiul, with a' view to 'obtain tiieir consent 
to sfjinc relaxation of the conditions projxjsed. 

Sec Stale Paj^icrs relating to this negotintioiv No. 20. 
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Indited, the observations ^ the British 
on this strange proposal conveyed by JUarcl 
Grenville to Lord IMalraesbury, and, by the 
latter, repeated to the Frencli Plenipotentiaries, 
'(vtre unanswerable. It was remarked, that 
Prance, treating in conjunction with her allies, 
and in their name, could notj, with any |)retcnce 
of jpstice and fairness, oppose her treaties vdth 
them as an obstacle in the, way of any reason- 
able proposal of peace in which tliej were to 
be included. In a separate negotiation, to 
which they were not pr.rties, such a plea might, 
perhaps, have been urged; but, in that case, 
France would have been bound to otfer, from 
her own means, that compensation which she 
did not think herself at liberty to engage to 
obtain from her allies. — And these reasons were 
urged with a better grace by the Brij^sh Cabi- 
net, as they were precisely the same which had 
influenced their own conduct in the last nego- 
tiations, when Great Britain was bound by 
engagements to Austria similar those by 
which France now pretended to be bound to 
liLi’ allies. But it never could be allowed, that 
Inance, Spain, and Ilolkuid, ne^otieding jointly 
for a pt^aco with Great Britain, could act up, ^ 
a bar to the just demands of the latter, the 
treatk’j between themselves, ‘''Irom which they 
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once, able.|o release each other ^^hcn- 
■cver t'liev should dif^k lit. 

’ Some olijcotions, of a trifling nature, u erc 
made, bv ibe Freucir Picnipbrentiaiies, to two' 
or three of the articles in J-ortl Maimesbury’s 
project. The first to whicli they objected was, 
the: title of King. of Trance, used ])y the King 
of England, Ayhich was no longer admissihic, 
according to thetu, after Monarchy was de- 
stroyed in that country, although it was well 
known, that it was a mere title of honour, 
unconnectetl with preteusions ol'any kind; and 
was certainly less galling to Trench Republi- 
cans than it could have been to a Trench 
Monarch. 'They next objected to a renewal of 
all former treatie.s, altijough it was an article 
usually inserted in ;:l! treaties, and was pecu- 
liarly well calcui itcfi to obviate inisappreJien- 
sions, and to iprevant future disj>a(e.s ; . and 
altliough, by tin insertion of ii in tlie present 
project, the Trenci? Govenvment w<is jdaeed, 
by Great ^ritain, in precisely th same situation 
in Avhich the T'otch Moraircliv liad always 
stood, which air.oe.ntcd to lire fullest acknow- 
ledgment of tiieir ..sofercigrty, and ilic coiu- 
pletest recognition of the Republic, that could 
be desired on tiie one hand, or given on the 
otlier. But these were subortlinate points, on 
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the success of the negotiation cli^ not at 
all (icpeiKi. In the beginning of tlie cbffespon- 
<l( iicc jictweeu the respective plenipotentiaries, 
^ ^Jalmeshury had been assurct! that, if 

f : Directory shotdd reject the terms which he 
lu; propose, they would, themselves, pre- 
‘ scut a counter- project, containing tlieir own 
conditions-; and this promise they were now 
called upon to fuitll. 

The French plenipotentiaries admitted the 
justicc of the demand, and declared that they 
would immediately apply to tlifc Directory for 
that purpose. But, though this comnaiuica- 
tion took place on the 2.5tb of July, the 
* remainder of that, and the whole of the follow- 
ing, month, were suffered to pass away, with- 
out jnesenting this counter-project, without 
aiiv modification of the late demand of the 
Directory, and without advaircing a single step 
in rhs negotiation. And, although Lord Malmes- 
bury frequently remonstrated against this dila- 
tor\ conduct, so strongly indicative of a deter- 
iiit nation to conclude no treaty, the Directory 
h ul the profligate assurance, in a.message to the 
Cwuneil of Five Hundred, to impute the delay 
to the British Cabinet. Lord lyialraesbury, 
however, extorted from their Minister an avowal 
of tlv' injustice of the charge, and from the 
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Directory themselves a declaration, as false as 
the innfphtation itself, that they meant no reflec- 
tion on the English government. 

IJnt there was an cfheient cause for all this 
shnfliing and cqe.ivocation, on the i)art of the 
Directory, wliich was obvious to every one 
Avho attended to the passing events at Paris. — 
The majority of the Directory, and the Jacobin 
party, in tlic two. councils, were decidedly 
adverse to peace, and intent on producing the 
destruction of England, by revolutiouaiy 
means; Delmdaest Carthago, was thei." favourite 
maxim,* which Erissot had first applied to this 
country ; and which every successive leader 
had adopted. On the other hand, the majority 
of the Commons, and two of the Ji)ireeLors, 
Carnot and llartheleir.i, were really desirous of 
peace. This hail been the subject of frequent 
disputes between tlie rival parties ; and so long 
as the majority in the Councils were adverse to 
the majority in the Directory, the latter were 
afraid of declaring their sentiments openl}’, anti 
of bringing the negotiations at Lisle to an 
abrupt termination, llesoh'cd, however, on 
the final accomplishment of* their purpose, they 
contrived to T)rolong the conferences till they 
had succeeded in their meditated dcstruc- 


* See Camille Jourdan*s address to Lis constiluents. 
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tion of theii* political enc^iies. But ni^,^^p6ricr 

^ras the revolution of the; fourth of Scpwlilber 

acluevccl, than they threw otf the mask, -and 

assumed a dii'terent tone, and observed a ditferent 

eoiiduct. They recalled their plenipotentiaries 

from Lisle, and sent two dtbers in their stead, 

’ 'IdciiharJ and Bonnier, whose pnucij>]es wcje 

more in uuisoii with their own, and who were 

secretly instructed to breaEk oil’ the negotiation 

as soon as possible. At the llrst interview 

whipli these mep had with L6rd Malme&bui}-, 

they repeated, in peremptory terms, the veiy 

same demand, wbieh had been positively rejerted 

two months before : — that Great Britain should 

.... ^ 
restore all the possessions which she had taken 

^froin Trance and her allies'; on the old prin- 
ciple, that the Directory could not agree to 
any terms that vvere inconsistent with the laws 
of the Republic, or incompa,tible with her 
treaties; — and tlii4 was, again required as an 
indispensable . preliminary t6 negotiation. — The 
Directory could n6t possibly have taken a more 
cfiicicnt medbs fothreaking^dh' the negotiation; 
nor could they, have Imd'reCOurSe to this for any 
other purpose, or #ith any other view. They 
knew that it had been positively rejected before; 
and that the British Cabinet had expressed their 
firm determination never to degrade their conn- 
try by acceding to a proposal so arrogant, un- 



and unjusj; » and therefore the-ji innst 
certain tlikt it would produce an in^- 
inecliate rupture of the negotiation. 

Treilhard, indeed, who , had been bred a 
lawyer, Avlien Lord Malmesbury stated these 
circumstances to him, endeavoured, with great 
ingenuity, to prove, that this very proposal onl\ '*i 
manifested the earnest desire of the Directory 
to remove every oh,stacle to the conchisiou of a 
peace. In other words, that the Directory were 
an-sious to make peace, if allowed to dictate 
their own terms, and to disgrace their enemy in 
the eyes of Europe, by extorting his consent 
to conditions to which he had before declared 
^he nc\er would accede. In answer to die 
remark oj^p||e Jlritish ;pleuipotentiary, that, by 
the a-:loptmn of this proposal, no subject for 
negotiation Avould be left, he maintained, that 
this would not be the case, that manv articles 
would still remain to be. proposed, and manv 
points for iinportaj^lisxpussion. — As, however, 
he declared, the pfders of the Directory 
were peremptory and. precise,, and that tlicy 
would neveri depart ^ffpit^. this danaiid. Lord 
Malmesbury fprnialjy i;ehcw^ his lefusal to 
cpmply w'ith it jt— ai%d,flia,t vjotj day lie received 
an order to leave Lisle /in ;four and twenty 
hours.* 

* The jnst observatjuns, wlicb my deceuse4 friemb 
Mallet clu Pail;, the most acute and intelligent political writer 


rettson'^lc, 

havc®(?en 
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' The furtlier subjects ol’ discussion ■meh- 
tioiied by Tieilhurd, prepared (Jrcat for 

demands still more humiliating*, had she' been 
Aceak and base enough to comply with tlie first, 

of in which he livcd^ applied to the abrupt dismission 

ot i.brd Malmesbury from Paris, will equally apply to his as 
abrupt dismission from Lisle. . ^ 

Whatever were the views of the Briti&li government, 
the Directory did not take ,the Iroublfe of throwing the blame 
upon them 5 they took upon themselves the rc‘?ponsibility 
xiltaohed to the rupture, with their usual arrogance and auda- 
city. Since public negotiations, regular forms, and the obli- 
gation of mutual respect, had been established in Europe, 
there had never before been an iiislanqe of the Ambassador 
of a great power, equally entitled to attention by his personal 
qualities, and his' public character r ' ^nd coming to propose 
peace from a nation which had riot lost a singjlc inch of terri- 
tory, b^^ng treated with such bmt^ insoieriteej and, after 
having experienced every kind of affront, being diiven away, 
liko a spy, at twenty-four hours notice. ’ . 

’ This is incoutestlbly a new right of nations! The 
courtier, w^ho is most partial to the French re volutiori, cannot 
deny, that there now exists a pbwer^ which, in its negotiations, 
has introduced, the rfagde, which , the .Sen^fe q{\Bcme jjprsued 
with xh^ little Kings of Asia, and which the Eastern, JVIonauhs 
St d! observe with their tributary states. If is r.ot Enghmil aloiif? 
xhM sustains this affront, it is all Euroj^e- j It i^ ah ihsult Icvvllcd 
at 0.1 crowiieddreads, and cdri\eutions of cuHtom and 

decorum, which 1iave,;J)eeix' eternally respepteJ. The siaie 
which' violates these with outrage, d(*c!ares it.^elf the aolc 
arbiter of the lespect and attention whicli arc, due to the sove- 
reignty o*' other powders, and, proclaims iu> disavowal of their 
tilie^ aiwi iheic rights} it aVers, that all the proceedings Ifithcrt^ 
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wluclv the insolence and presumption c);f the 
Reg^^idil Directory had Jed them to propose. .. 
Tlie restitution of fourteen ships of the line, 
and twenty-four frigates, being die number 
which had been taken or destroyed, at the 
evacuation of Toulon, had been' urged in an 
early part of the hegOtiatiDTi.™But' there was,, 
reason to belieye, that One of the points, ■ 
- esc rved for further discussion, was of much, 
greater importance, and related to nothing less 
than the separation of Ireland from Cjreat 
Britain,' and its erection into an independent 
republic, uniter the special protection of France. 
It is known^, that a regular corre^^ondenOe had 
*been long maintained between, the members, of 
the Irish Union and the French government; 
that die former had sent Mac Nevin to Paris, 
as their regular Ambassador, to clainv their 
assistance, and tO’ settle with them the plan of 
that invasion, #hich was afterwards unsuccess- 

It 

obsfen^d nt^ust fall' before Its own supiemapy j ' and ihat^ hence- 
forth, it Will regujate its negotialwd by tlie caprice of its 
(directors, and by tiwi^ttile generally observed by a sovereign iiv 

a qompromise with rebels. “ ’ ' 

itiiter to a Minis l& of State, on the 
conTieciion between the political 
> sykletn of the French Beputiic, 

and the system of its Revolution,’^ 
Translated from the French of 
Mallet du Fan. P. 9, 10. 
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A'fcncc; or, indeed, on any grounds at a!!. 
Ihe sysftcinatic absence of a member has been 
truly considered as an unjustifiable abandon- 
merit of a trust reposed in him by his const i 
tuents, and as a base desertion of the duty 
which he owed to lire public. But ihere is a 
still stronger ground of condemnation, since, 
by such desertion, nn'mbeis render tlie Tiationai 
representation incomplete. • Had tlic Opposition 
acted rvith cousi^tenc}’, <>n this occasion, they 
would have acccjited llie ChiUern Ila ulrcds, 
have vacated their seats, arul have afforded lireir 
comstitnents an opportunity for returning oilier 
representatives, with less ambition, and greater 
perseverance. Mr, Sheridan, indeed, contended, 
that his absence from Pailiament was a manor 
with which neither the nation nor tiie House 
had any concern, a question to be settled 
between him and !iis consciencCf This doc- 
trine was alike false and nncon.stitutioual ; ever) 
representative being' amenable, not indeed to 
thi persons by whom lie is elected, but to the 
■nation at large, whom he represents, for his 
political cotuluct ; and more especially lor refu- 
sing to pertbnn those duties vvhicli attach to his 
public station, and the due tli^cliarge of „wluch 
is the implied condition of his election. 

But, although neither the critical state of 
tlic courltry, during the existence of the nlutiny, 
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noi vet the increased tlanwv with wTiicli it was 
ihfcateued, an cjicmy bent on its dtslvuc- 
tioii, was sufficient to rouse ihc dornuint [ui- 
ti iOtisin c,i *\;r. Fox ; yet, no sooner was the 
A1 Misti r enryaged in the most ardtunis and irio- 
some of all ins dniLs, in devising means for 
raising jitcniiiavy siqipiics adequate to tlic exigen- 
cies of the times, than he summoned liis little 
band ot faithfid ffdlo.wers, and, yielding t<j envy 
what he ilenicd to pi'inci[)lc, again enlerctl the 
field of debate. 

On the *34 ill of November, Mr. Pitt ojicned 
his scheme of ffiKance fo,v furnishing the supplies 
of the ensuing year, which, notwithstanding' 
a reduction of cxpence, to no k ss an ( xteut 
than, 700,000, in the military and naval 
departments, aniuiuited to tvventy-tive millions 
and a ludtl The greae depression in the funds, 
at this period, "suggc'stc*! to the rsiiuister the 
necessity of exercising great forbeai'anec in hav- 
ing recourse to the funded system, which, though 
adopted as the most conducive to public good, 
on general principles, 3'ct might be carried 
to an excess highly ruinous^ to public cre- 
dit. To avert tliis evil, Rir. Pitt’ now proposed 
to raise seven millions of the supplies within 
the year, by a ; proportionate increase of the 
assessed taxes, so as not. to cxcc d, hi 
instance, a tenth part of the income (;f the 
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contributor, of the nniount of which they wcic 
supposerl to constitute a fair criterion. Of the 
twenty -five millions to hr raised, the growing 
produce of the consolidated fund, and the. 
lottery, were estimated to supply ^750/00 ; 
'.ml the land and malt tax ^2.800,000; inal:- 
ing together tliree millions and a half, d'he 
Hank liad agreed to adv’’anr‘e three millions on 
Exei)e(iuei' hills to he renr.id, :i,t sliort periods; 
se\a;n millions vvon.ld be produced by the pro- 
tosed augmentation of the assessed taxes; - 
an:] twelve millions wochl remain to be rais ‘d 
i)V the customary mode of a ’oan. 

Upon tile scale propc'sed for increasing the 
a.sses. ed faxes, if the duty amounted to more: 
than, one-tenth jrart of the annual income, tlio 
])ariy was to he relieved l^y making oath of the 
fact. Two luiudretl a year was the lowest 
iucomt% from which ren per cent, was to be 
taken; aiul the c'ontrihution descended, in a 
regular scale of abatement, to an income of 
: ix<^v poniuis, from which one huiiclr€*d and 
tvveu .ieili part, or ten shillings only was to be 
<l<'ducted. 

This plan excited great opposition, and 
1,0 little discussion, both in Parliament and out 
of it. jMr. Tierney, who seemed anxious to 
snppb the j>!ace of Mr. Fox, was, at first, 
its i -‘lief opponent; but, at lengtli, on the Uilh 
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of Decanber, ulieii ihc 3'cj)ort vv ;is np. 

Ivin IVjx, with I\li\ Sberidatj, aiui tb.e rest of 
Ills followers, .uteiuled the House. l)n dir' 
o<'casiou they ('xerted themselves, to the u:- 
moht, to persiuule the House to adopt tliosc 
^entirueiits, and that line of coiuluc:t, whieh 

it liad so constantly rejected, and its rejec- 
tion of wliich was tlie avo ,vcd eause of 

their .‘;eec«si<MK But Air. Fox and .Mr. She-- 

ridan refused to vote one shilling to the present 
I\Iinistci>*, whose dismission tliey represented as 
necessary for tlie attainment of ])eace.'**' 

lu the debate ot jMov. 24, Mr. Tieniey haclalledged, Hw 
a valid reason for the dismission of Ministers, that they had 
not the confidence of the enemy, who would not, tl\ ^reforu, 
make peace with them 5 upon which Mr. Pitt observed, — Sir, 
we cannot have the caaifidt nee of the enemy. The confidence 
of the enemy! No, Sir, that is impoi^sible ! \Vc are not 
entering into the spirit of tJieir rules 5 we are not disposed to 
promote their principles ^ we do not wish to imitate their sys- 
temj we do nd think it practical in England, however it may 
be made the subject of applause ly those n'ho favour it in their 
hearts, and, for the purpose of opposing England's true inte- 
rest, the occasional theme of vindictive declamation, wifile 
it is wished that their principles should be adopted j which prin- 
ciples have been admired, and occasionally extolled, since the 
commencement of the revolution, by those who have oj)posed 
us. If the only claim to the support of tlie honourable gentle- 
man iii the prosecution of the war is, to deserve the confidence 
of the enemy > if it is necessary to admire the French Eo volu- 
tion, which has been the root of all ,thc evils of the present 
contest i if it is necessaiy to have asseiied the justice of 
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aJmittcdj indeed, that they ha<l once givoji a. 
pledge to support tlie govevuiiieut, in case the 
I'rcnch should rtTuse , to accede to fair and 
honourable tenns of .petlcc,- but that the pledge 
had bccji given M'licn tbi,s.couuti’y had great and 
i.o>ve]fu,l allies, > and had been recalled, when 
Aidrrmau Combe had rnoyed for tlie dismission 
rtf Minister;.. This ])itiful and ilislionest snbter 
fugc was marked by as much duplieiry as dts- 
tingaiished the conduct of the French Dircctoiy, 
Avhose ’cause they again plcailcd with equal 
talent arid energy. At tlie comincneemcnt of 
the war, in , 1793, Mr. Sheridan avowed it to 
be his wish for this country to carry on the 
war alone, and to reject all alUauces with the 
'despots of Austria and Prussia ; and yet, in 
1797» he assigned the loss of thesic alliances 
as the motive of his refusal to support the 
war ! 

eaemy's cau$e j if the cxertl^^s of the war are to be entrusted 
to those who bave^ fronv its comn^encenieut> thwarted its pro^ 
secution, then^ indeed, I:aip glad that we have not the vote of 
the Ik AulTibk gemlotpan hi onr favour Reports, 
Vpv. 24, 1797 > 22S- Itfr,. Tierney’s hDttoto"^ of the quali- 

of a British Mmister^ ' appealr to been eqiially 

correct with 1^5 idcfts of the of ^ Britifib Repr^^tative. 
Tn'o days before thi^,del:fete, on Nov; 22> -at die close of his 
speech, the subject of the testnoticfi^ on! the }]ink, he said, 
rVjr niy part, I can put my hand pa my heart, and dc- 
chre that, as. an kmtslt 1 never will vote a shilling u> 
HiU Majesty's picsent JMpifiterSi 
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On the third reading of the bill, on the 
fourth of January, the Opposition again 
honouj'ed the House vith their attendance ; 
and Mr. Fox again exerted his utmost powers 
to influfence the minds * of tlie peopie, by as 
violent a speetli- as ever was delivered within 
the walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel. He main- 
tained, that the constitution existed only in 
. form and not in substance ; that wc luul then, 
indeed, a form of Government, consisting of 
King, Lords, and a Commons’ House of Par- 
liament; hut not a Government consisting of 
the King, Lords, and the Commons, represen- 
tatives of the people of Great Britain ; it was 
a Government in which the power of the 
people was no tiling.* By the theory of the 
constitution the House was free; but by its 
practice the tnembers bad no freedom to oppose 
the Crown in any thing of that nature ; and 
* the constitution was then shaken to its very 
foundation.f He made a most Impotent at- 
tempt to defend his „<?ontlu<;t in neglecting to 
discharge his duty in Pafljaineiit while, he 
retained his seat^-tHc justified such an uncon- 
stitutional, proceeding by •the weak assertion, 
tljat although he cou|d:’'iipt be useful to the 
country at th'&t' ait same othci^tj: 

* Woodfall’s Reports, .Jin; 34 , 179®, P- 
ir Hera HikI; p. ' ' $ IbH.'p. srs. 



» ir :i>ivcrrc(l to !lio existing’ iclK’liio.'i :ii lo ■ 
l.'Oiti. ’ll. speuking oK which iic obsc'. ved pi'’- 
tlic same ri'lc as Ik* had I'u’kiwcd n, 
sjic.d.ing’.of the J'VcDch Uc\ oliition. — He, cxjia- 
t la ted apfni the oppression of the* <i'<ixrnn;iL'ti^, 
.'ind :iie d ?/ of the legular troo[).s, with llie 
';i\atest \eheilience and sciisibil: y ; but not i 
ok! ilid tlic atroeioiis tyranny and barbarity ot 
da- i'clfc/.'i extort tVein liim I 

Mr. ]htl entered into a full investigation 
of the many pei veiled hicts, and erroneons 
^■n'Mciplcs, advanced by Mr. J’ox. — Ad\ v.rtK'.i*’ 
to tl’.c (jucstiou of sa‘cs,-,w)i, ou which Mr. lo's 
I’.ad di.spkijed great iirilaiion, but little argiK 
je.id, Mr. Pitt observv.<i t.iat, as to the gen;?- 
lal princijde, nothing co^ld be more eeitain 
liun that it was a vioiati(»aoi dut , to desert a 
pf/'t wliiel) iunt been eoi.av. Utcd te iii.s charge, 
ai'd that in exact proportion to tlx; ianger * 
tho ,e Jbr whom tiie charoe \ras unde: tukf u it 
i icn ased. Now, it did so iappen, t'.m Mr. Fu.v 
ei;'d(! not, in his w'holc pohucal cmecr, liave 
cle n a moment for .secession more cneom- 
p.i.'.wd with rlanger, than tlie one in whieli he 
y ualiy dill secede. I’iie motive, liierefore, 
W;\s at best suspicious, and the act of his 
deebisiiig to attend, under such circum- 
stance.,, led at least to inquiry, vdtether by 
abf.aiuiig himself lie sought oppoitunities to 



rlit'cl lliat, Ih’ inflaniing’ iho pccpU' witlvmt tiif 
vails of the fiou-a-, wiiieli no t'o rtion of iiK'. 
talents lould aelne c witliin. lie retiicd jiisf 
as lIk: rrOU'a'r ci' our enemy iHcauie miJ;>C 
inveterate, ri 'c! diicettal agaiiist tliis 

eon n try ; an,; h" i anifestalioii of their 

njaiice calf.! for'.' ..'-it aiul /cal of all 
classes le ,,ej po’l f '-r i'niej'emieuee an<l 

honoui'. j!. ’ -n; , '.:e/! ins right t<> 

seeecie <.n ii.-: awn 'n.e.; ; < ' ea ydii nov, ami, 

of eonrs- , '.o e n'i-j :? a'i' 1 Itini con!:! not 

oi)ject to h o_* 'Jk' ;• "'U'- i i' ntimi taken on th? 
same '.a iyie , hot T i, a, u .‘•■eenied, still 
retained his' ..|..io.n of iita; ex^ etliency, and 
only now a ja’ at 'iie js.; tieidar ininnetion 
oJ’ Ids eon Oiiteenls, 'o d.a' ad tiieir local inte- 
rest. iloic came iw di.'o, -ii..!; lie ajipeared so 
suiionnde i witn i -.nf., xv .,o, adoj)thig' his 
])iiiui[)le of sceesjiim had c I, ai the desire of 
their coi'.si iiuent> , the sam; in(ni\e for Ids par- 
licului exx tpiion- Could uij, *'hi tig shew, in a 
stronyir lig'id, the bliiid ae(|uie,seence of part'y- 
zcal, when, in ddianee of evtiy avowed princi- 
ple of their public comhict, tliey now attended 
to add to the spleauionr of their icaader’s entry r 
The bill passerl by lytJ votes against 71. 

While the bill was in the committee, it 
experienced many improvements, by the inser- 
tion of various ailditional clauses; particularly 
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hy oni? proposed by the Speaker for sanctioning 
. the acceptance of voluntary contributions.— 
The principle of it was unquestionably good, 
as it professed to make ev«ry mait Contribute 
to the det^cc, of country, in proportion 
to ; his abilily. The criterion, indeed, for ascer- 
taining that ability, tvas far ftom • sufficient ; 
though, probably, it was as fair a criterion as 
could be saicly adopted, at that time, on the 
introduction of a novel principle of taxation, 
by attempting to raise so large a portion of the 
-'-supplies within the year. The bill, in its pas- 
sage through the Lords, expeiicucril the same 
violent opposition from Lord Holland, as it 
had' met witli from his uncle, in the Lower 
House. There wa.s no epithet, expressive of 
ce nsure and reprobation, which they did .not 
, botli apply, as well to t])e principle on which 
it was founded, as to the mode adopted for 
carrying it into effect. Lord Holland did not 
hesitate to declare it worse, in point of • prin- 


ciple, than irny^pf the plans of llobespienc; — 
.nil.' he objected to a tax upon income, because, 
il must be, in most cases, a tax upon industry.* 


afier a Inpi^ of .eight years, when the 
public danger wsa il^ii^,nnid,the public burdens 
were greater, ;^^-yery men did not scruple 




H. 
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to give their support to a measure, similar,, 
indeed, in principle, but considerably greater 
in extent, and infinitely more burdensome iii 
operation. After much debate, however, the 
bill passed through its different stages, and 
tiually received the royal sanction or the twelfth 
of January. 


Voi.. V. 
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CHAPTER XXXVHI. 


Juntnry Contribiinons— *Financigl Arrangements-*-?] for 
Uic redemption of the Land Tax proposed and explained 
by Mr. Pitt*— Constitutional objections to it examined 
and confuted ' — Becomes a I^aw — Extraordinary motion 
of Mr. John NichoU for applying all salaries zfr/rler 
£2jOOO a year to the use of tiie war— INIr. Pitt suggests 
the probability that the motwn and inleniion of Mr* 
Nicholl are at variance— Mr. NichoU insists that his 
snotion is copied literally from a resolution which passed 
the House in the reign of William and Mary'— That reso- 


lution^ being read, proves to be directly opposite to the 
motion of Mr. NIcholl—MK Pit^^shews that if the reso- 
ludon had been as apposite as it was irrelevant^ it could 
form ho precedent, since it had been unanimously rejected 
by the House— Mr. NichoU explains— Mr. Pitt combats 
priticiplo of the measure, and proves it to be oppres- 
ifiveand unjust— Motion withdrawn— Second Budget — 
Suppliee-i— Ways and Means— New Loan-*- Measures of 
Defcrrtei— Hireatened ih^sion of the country— Bill for 
tlm regulation pif thb Volunteer Force brought Jn to the 
jHous© of Commons by Mr. Bupdas--- Passes^wit^^^ 

. diyhion-^^-^^Me»aage from the Tfeone — Motkin for. 

;^ Addre^- Most ably s^Onded by Mr. Sheridan-^- 

on the Mtnlkty-^*Mr. ‘Pitfs Address 

ia''3)6^^ Housed' 


i 
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hla Majesty to detain suspected Traitors— Opposed by 
Mr. Sheridan — Supported by Mr. Fitt — Passed-- New 
Alien Bill--- Bill for manning, the Navy by withdrawing 
protections — Mr, Tierney pronounces a panegyric oii Mr- 
Arthitr O’Connor — ^Vouches for his loyalty and attach- 
ment to the Coirstitution-— Alien Bill passed— - Debate on 
the Bill for-Mithdrawing protections — Mr. Pitt’s Speech— 
Mr. Tierney opposes the BUI — Observations on his sen- 
timents-— Mr, Pitt replies — Imputes Mr. Tierney’s oppo- 
sition to the Bill to a desire to obstruct the defence of the 
country— Mr. Tierney appeals to the Chair — Indecision 
of the Speaker censured — Mr. Pitt adheres lo his first 
declaration-— He receives a challenge from Mr. Tierney—, - 
They fight a duel on Wimbledon Common^ during Diving 
Service, on the Sunday after the debate — This transaction 
reprobated— Misconduct of ail the partie^^^ concerned, 
as well as of the House itself— Mr. WilbCrforce intends 
to make it the subject of a specific motion, but foregoes 
his purpose from the want of support — Rcfiectionl oti 
tlie event— Bill to ena »le the English IMilitia to serve in 
Ireland — Carried— The Press— Remarks on its hnppr- 
tance — Its profligacy at this period— An English News- 
paper in the pay of France— Eibel in the Morning 
Chi on tele— Condemned by tliePToUvSe of Lords— Motion 
for punishing the proprietor and printer — I^rd Minto’s 
Speech — The Leaders of the Opposition , paneg}'riz:e the 
Mpruing Chrcmicle— Inacc^acy of their assertions proved 
by extrad^ frdni tbtit Pajper-^- Proprietor and printer 
sentenced to three months imprisonment^ in. N&wgate, . 
and to pay a fine of The jDebates on this 

question strongly ilWrativo Of that spirit of party, ^ 
which Mr, Pjtt^h^d to eoittroul**— Tlid Newspaper Bill-r- - 
Its object . ?tho Libek^:, of the* 

Press-^- Libel in ike rendered the 

Chaunel of TreagcittabJeCommui^icarions.to : 

^ \ . as. " '' , 
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Mr. Tierney slates the result of a conversation with 
the Fjditor of the Coyrier — Lord Temple calls upon 
Mr, Tierney to name him — Reflections on the subject— 
E\lraorJinary answer of Mr, Tierney — Comments on his 
Speecli— Ijord Temple's call enforced by tlie Solicitor- 
General — Its propriety demonstrated by Mr. Windham, 
who represents the Courict to 1x5 a Paper “ full of Sedition 
and Treason.” — Mr.Tierney asks whether he means to say, 
that he was connected with a Trai tor ."-—Answered—- 
Mr. Pitt’s Speech on the Bill— -Comments on an assertion 
of Mr. Erskhic s at the Whig-Club — Dares him tu sup- 
port such an assertion in the House of Commons— - 
Mr, Erskine does not accept the challenge— The Bill 
passes — Par] lament prorogued. 


f 1798.] The cIjusc which, on tlie j>ro- 
posal of Air. Addington, liad been introduced 
into the new bill for trebling the assessed taxes, 
or rather for !cv} ing a tux upon income, was 
productive of tlic happiest effects, not merely 
iij .supplying a large sum of money towards the 
CAigciicies of the state, but in atlbrdint?’ the 
people an opportunity of displaying their zeal 
in sup{Kjrt of their liberties and laws, whielj 
ii was the avowed object of the enemy to 
subvert ; and, in convincing that enemy, that 
every attempt to exhaust our finances would 
prove fruitless; and that, wliatever his expec- 
tations of co-operation might be from the dis- 
affected part of the community, the great 
body of the nation r,as sound, and resolved. 
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should he dare to put them to the test, to con- 
<|iicr or perish, in defence of the tlirone and 
the altai. Voluntary contributions (lowed in 
from all ranks and descriptions of persons, 
from the hig'hest to the lowest ; and, notwith- 
standing- tlie unprincipled efforts of tlir dis- 
atfected, and the profligate attempts of the 
-newspapers, in the interest of the Opposition, 
to discoiint^'c individuals from standing forth, 
in support of their country, on this awful 
emcrgenc}', their amount was estimated* hy the 
Minister, in his detail of Ways aiul Means for 
the expences of the year, at no less a sum than 
oxp: MILLION A XI) A iiAix! lu this generous 
answer to the aj)peal made to them by the 
legislature, did the people of Great Britain 
display tlie sincerity of their patriotism, the 
ardour of their zeal, and the (Irunu-ss of their 
resolution. 

As a part of his financial system, oMr. Pitt 
hroiiglit forward, on the second of April, a plan 
for the redemption of the Laud Tax. This w:ts 
a measure which he had taken infinite paitis 
to prepare, and from whicli he cherished a 
sanguine hope that the most important advan- 
tages would result to the country, lie stated 
the Icailing object of the plan to be an absorp- 
tion of a great quantity -of stock ; the transfer 
of a considerable portion of the fuudeti security 



into landed security; and, by the redemption 
of the existing Land Tax, to purchase a (jium- 
tity of stock more than equivalent to ihc 
atiiount of the tax. The tax would .;e nnuie 
applicable in the same inannoi as Ixh >at 
the proportion of stock, which it wo' 
chase, would be one- i larger, p 
once a considerable pceuuiarv gain i 
and an advantage to the individu 
make the redeinjitiou. The ehicf , c 
tion of the plan, however, .on, o. 
diminish the capital of 
.that which jnessed me 
country, than any ince av 
her present situation. 

' The acturd cnc. 

Tax w-is compuft'd at two w, . . . 

and, if the whole <4' ii 
years’ purchase, and tiie pcoc ii . 
three per cent, stock, at foi . 
eighty ' millions, aflbidi*-!- , . , * ■ : ',o 

.nv.'hons four hundro? ... .,.sio and 

leaving a clear g.’in to the ii-vtuiK of four 
Imndicd thousand pounds a year. At tlie same 
tiniethe traasaci ion would , give a vast accc.s- 
, sion of strength to public credit, by talcing 
eighty millions of stqck oiit of.thc market, 
--^he purchase, however, 'was , to ; be varied, 
^QCcdrxiing to thie fluc|;)uatj 9 »si in tljf price of 
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stock. When stocks were at fifty, the tax 
woiiU! be bought at twenty jcars purchase; but 
for . y variation of two ami a half per cent, 

ill ; -.oicc of the stock, there was to be a cor- 

; ' I vauati< i o{ ate yYw'A' purchase in 

rii‘- ' f the fax. ';'hus, fin- iu^tance, 

i. • if Lie tii, .'i T ccut^. should be 

> i . ! half, iwci.iy-ono years produce 
a; (I Tor die tax. This scale of 
< .! bring- tJ:c e.ix up to thirty years 

.0 ;.>/ tlic three per cents, 

r.iy - if e. 

• ! • '• c .€ made, wdien the three 

r 1 * i )..t', t];c purchaser .would 
-o ; •■it-ig-c oi' receiving live per. cent, 

ijib on landc(l security. 

Aii:i :*• l.rl < verv tumpta*- 

tion t(i . u • I • i.' i f’ portion of 

it. In , ■ ■ -'.’x, p;. f-i. iff. il it 

ci ■ Ik, . ! u ;i . . ,1 ' u ■ I . v.'itli- 

uiit, i: if r. person p.oa."jC.3t>ed an e.ca'ie of a 
thousand a year, paying a land-tax of fifty 
pounds, he might sell fifty poimds of his , 
for fourteen or fifteen hurach-edyliOtthds^ (h-pK 
twenty-eight to , tliiify ’ yeai:s,, 
wbuhl thus cleir ftbra fou'i^. w Wye 
pounds. ' ■ ■ */f' f",!; 'f* 

JE,very fac3’lity was . tb 

ctors of laiid to hcebihe purefe^f 
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tax. They were, in tlic first instance, to have 
the right of pre-emption, as tlio land-tax, arising 
from any particular estate, was not to he offered 
for sale to third persons, until the expiration of 
a certain period, to be allowed tO' the proprietor 
of the land, to make his arrangements f -r the 
purchase. And even if third paities . hoi ’d 
hi come purchasers, it would not be irred. li - 
able to the proprietor of •the estate; — ’■' riiat 
case, the liberty of redemption was o is- 
pended to a given period, when, if tiv* -opne- 
tofof the estate should be desirou- to , ..itne 
the possessor of the land-tax aiHing ? < t 
it, he must replace, to the origiihil p'uoii .;.! - , 
the same quantity of three per cenv, -,1.0' 1 . 
which he paid as the price of his purchase. 

A facility was also gi\i‘n to tJiC //o-.'Ks.vaj- 
of land to become a purchaser. Idn whicli 
purpttse the same power was ;J)o\;ed to the 
tenant for life, or in tail, to raise the jiionyv h'. 
burdening the property, as to tlie piO]nietor iu 
fir, with a provision, howovei, that tJie nionc v' 
so raised should be strictly applied to the pur- 
chase of the rax. After Mr. Pitt had detailed 
the outlines of his plan to Puriiament, he pro- 
ceeded to consider some of the objeelion-s 
wiiich lud been already urged against it. Ic 
obvious, that the measure proposed went 
to render the existing land tax perpetual, and 
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universally rerlccniablc, and, where not immedi" 
atcly redeemable, always subject to redemption, 
under certain regulations. The first objection 
then was made on constitutional grounds. It 
was urged that, to render a grant perpetual 
which was now annual, was to remove the cou- 
sfitiitioual cheeks of Parliament ov’cr the public 
expenditure, and to make that perpetual wliicli 
v/as now ouly voted as an annual supply. No- 
thing, however, could be more easy than to 
place, under the annual controul of Parliament, 
funds, now permanent, equivalent to those 
which woiild, by the operation of the bill pro- 
posed. he tah' u iVo'u under its controul. Ccr- 
- >in ! rau'd’.fj. wf .he consolidated fund n i<;ht 
be ma<L rruta’. v- en to a greater amount than 
two million , of land tax. Tills regulation 
would answer every purpose of constitutional 
controul ; as Ministers, iu siieli case, u oidd not 
have it in their power to apply money without 
the consent of Parliament more than before. 
A particular clause was inserted in tlie bill to 
obviate this objection ; by^ subjecting a still 
larger sum than the amount of the land tax to 
the annual disposal of Parliament. 

The next objection to wl^ich Mr. Pitt 
directed his attention was this — that any mea- 
sure which had for its object to perpetuate the 
existing land-tax, tended also to j>erpctuate 



the existing inequality of that tax, Avliich, by 
many, was considered as an abuse of no trifling 
inagnitiulo. He observed, that no attempt 
wi'.atever liad been made, since the revolution, 
to remove the inequality complained of, and 
therefore, lie asked if, with the cxpcricnec of 
a century l>efbre them, they had witnessed no 
such attempt, it was more likely to he 
made, were the vote to he annual, than if llic 
grant were made perpetual ? He did n t an 
to justify that inequality, on the romruvy, lie 
thought it a defect in the original pi in, thm no 
provision was made for a periodical rev;>ion of 
it. But he could not admit that, after pro- 
perty had been so long transferred, under the 
ex’sting inequality, it would be wise, just, or 
popular, to make a new valuation. 

A third objection to the proposed measure 
was , of a very dilferent nature ; for it was 
founded on its alledgcd tendency to produce an 
equalization: of the land-tax j so that Mr. Pitt 
had fb encounter opposite and contradictory 
objections. Tlie question was, did the jfno- 
pbsed xneasure 'give any new facility for the 
introduction df a gcncritl and equal land-tax? 
If It did give *some hew facili^^ for employing 
;t;hc sfjibstantial resonrCels'hf tiib Country, alidibr 
dfcr^vn?%' additionab nteah.^ of strength without 
distressmg the peo|»le, he should tre more 
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tlisposerl to clakn it as a recommendation, 
tliaii to ^ consider it as a defect. Uut it 
jKisscsscd no such recominendation. It left 
the ({uestion of a more equal repfartition <jf 
the land-tax precisely where it found it. Par- 
liamenf, at present, had tlie undoubted right to 
raise iqore than four shillings in the pound on 
land, and what greater authority Avoukl it 
acapiire if the e:ds.ting tax w'ere redeemed ? 
In the event of a total redemption it would be 
only necessary to provide tliat the amount of 
what hud been redeemed should he deducted 
from any new impost ; and such a provision 
V ould secure i hf)i.e vdio should take? the heueiit of 
icdcmption as mucli from any additional cliargc 
in future, ihat account, as those who had 
not bought up their Imd-tax at all. 

Having ansAvered all the leading Objections 
Avhich had been opposed to liis plan, lu; moved 
lifux’ii resolutions, which, being adopted hj^ the 
House, he brought in a hill, on , the IQth of 
April,,, for carrying them into legal eficct. The 
subject underwent, in the various stages of the 

hill, that deep, and deliberate disenssion, which 
its vast itnpojrtance required and the result of 
the investigation, was, the llnal, sauetjon of tlie . 
House, the bill .being passed pn the last - day of 
May by a large^rajgority. And on, the IS th of , 
tire, following tnopi, it passed, the House ,qf 
Lords. ^ '.,.1,' •!' '■ ' 
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Pendinj^ the discussions on the financial 
arrangciucnts of the vcar, and while the public 
niiinl was considerably irritated by the artifices 
einplosed to excite discontent at ^Ir. Pitt's new 
projecc for raisinij^ a lai'^e portion of tiie sup- 
plies within tlic year, a motion had been bic.riglit 
fortnaual. by !\Ir. John Nichol!, in tlie 
of Commons, on the eighth of Peceio r. , 
(J7.'jr7) the tendency of whicli was to ine.casc 
and extend this impression. The Ilou-iC being 
in a committee of ways and means, ?xl! Xiehnil 
moved, “ That it is the opinion of tins com- 
mittee that the salaries, fees, and pLicjiii'-ites (’f 
all the offices under the (hown. sliiil be applied 
to the use of the war, cj'ccpl siu/) as lo 

,^‘2000 per annum; which arc to Ire allowed to 
all oHicers whose salaries, fees, and ])erquisites, 
at present, execod ^<2000 per annnni. And 
also except that of tlic l^ord Cbaneellor, the 
Speaker of tlic House of Common^, the 
Judges, j'oreign Ministers, and the eonimissioned 
olf.i i;rs of his Majesty's fleets and armies, or 
any persons who (lavc a fieehold interest in 
their respective othces.” 

iMr, Nielioll declared, that this motion 
was fouiidoil on a precedent in the reign of 
M'ilimn and Mary; with this difference, that 
tlr q the act extended to ail salaries ahoi e 
a year; whereas lie meant to limit the 
apj^Uration of his ac*t to incomes exceeding 
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^‘iOOO. Unfortunately, houever, the reso- 
lution M'as so worclerl as to coincy a \crv 
opposite ineaning, and, indeed, as to do liic 
very reverse of tlut wliirli aMr. NiclioU prev 
fessed to liave in view. For, had the House of 
( ’oninions been as simple as the poor gentlenran 
wl'o introduced the question, and had adoptetl 
tire 'esolution, it would have necessarily fol- 
io'.', ed, that every ofliee under a year 

nui.st he abolisherl, and the sakuies annexed to 
them he ap[*iied to the supjrort of the war; oi 
vise tire saliiies nnist he raised to ,.X’‘ 20 (X) a year, 
h\ uliitlj means tire national ex pence w ould he 
inei< ;iv/(h and a nece,ssity would arise for lais- 
oiiv t!i,' >^1110 equal to the amount of tire forinci 
salaiM"., !l. ‘‘lie u.'ie tj' ihc zi'or. 

i\Ir, Jhtr, however, with more generosiu 
than can he ^em-ially exjrcctcd from a jrolitieal 
opponent, endeavoured to set Air. Asicholl 
right; hy suggesting to Iriin lire prohabilit} that 
the resoliilion, a.s it has been read bv the cleik 
at the tairlc, did not cxactl) ir.ean what he 
seemed to have intended. As he (Mr. Pitt) 
had heard aiul umlerstood it, and, he .should 
rather sujtpose, as the House also muse have 
Lindcrtitood it, it amounted simply to a proposal, 
that all salaries of ofticc, but those of Jtwo 
thousand pounds a year value, (witii the few 
exeeptiuus stated) shonjd be ap]>licd to the u.se 



of the war. Now, wlictlier such a measure 
was compatible with Mr. Nicholl’s general 
notions of political economy, or in unison with 
the tenour of the principles which he professed ; 
whether this was the way of making a distinc- 
tion in favour of poverty against wealth, it was 
for that gentleman himself to judge, a ad Mr. 
Pittwishedi him to reflect upon it. But, /a- his 
own part, it aj)pcared to him to he so U' rerly 
incongruous \vitli his usual setitiments, uiul s(» 
unlike to the precedent on which he ]' ul [’ouiulcd 
it, that he was led to believe Mr. Niched) had 
made a small mistake; — if so, |ie s])ould he 
sorry to take ad\'antage of it, ami, in ccudcmr, 
wi.shed him to rc-consider it, and to fa^ajur tlie 
committee with an explanation, and to tell them 
wiiat it w'as that he I'cally meant. 

]VIr. Nicholl however insisted, that Mr. 
Pitt had mistaken his meaning^ and that the 
resolution would, by no means, justify the 
interpretation \vhich he had put upon it. The 
.e.iOluliou, thetjefore, w'as read again, wdicn it 
evidently appearing, that it could bear no other 
intrepretation, the House indulged itself with 
a hearty laugh, at the expen co of the unfortu- 
nate mover; who, nevertheless, very gravely 
assi|^ed the committee that lie had copied the 
resolution, from that which passed in the 
time of William and Mary, word for word. 
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witli the cxcej)tion3 anti alterations which he 
had already statct',. At his recjucst, the reso- 
lution of the 3d of William ;u'>d Mar>’ w.ts 
read; when Mr. Pitt observed, that, a most' 
extraordinary misapplication of precedents had 
never, he believed, occurred, within or witlsout 
tlio^e walls. If it should be made to a 5 )pear, 
chat such a resolution, as that just read, Inul 
-been actually agreed to, and rati lied by the 
House, in the reig-u of King' William, to 
agree to anther, at that time, directly oppo- 
site to it us the one proposed by Mr. Nielioll 
was, \tU)uld, indeed, be a very extraordinary 
way of she<''ing lespcet for, and adherenee to, 
preeec’cnts; but there was a reason, and, in 
Mr. i itt’, opinion, no mean one, vvhy the 
House ought nt to he altogether so much 
ju'eiucliced by the boasted pieccdent of King 
William, as to be diverted frtJin the true 
})riuciple of the tpicstion before it, into a 
eoneunvnee with the measure now ])n)po- 
sed. If ,Mr. NichoU hi\d tahen the pains 
to follow u,p the history of that resolution a 
few pages further, a gentleuum of his }>ci- 
spicuity would, no doubt, have been able lo 
discover tliat reason. The resolution, it was 
true, had been agreed to, nmnne cu7ttra<U-'t:iUf', 
and, being moved hastily, was not worded 
with strict grammatical accuracy. It so lup- 



pciiccf, l)owcv(‘n ihnt wliat was thus ha^tilv 
without a tlisbciuicu L Aoic'C, wljon it 
came to he (Icliheratcly investigated, was 
rejected .without a division, as impolitic and 
absurd. I\lr. Pitt lioped, tlaaeldre, tljat gen- 
tl( men would not, out of prejudiee, or from 
excess oi' fondjiess hu precedent;, adopt that 
measuie wliicli had never hecu Htlo|)t(‘d hel' 'ica 
jj(jr admit that wliich was Itcld to be a g^^od 
reason tor rejeeiing it, in the time King 
A\'illiain to be a good reason lor adoprmg it 
nasw 

Mr. Nicholl having, at Iciigth, clear: v 
explained liis meaning’ to be, that no saLiiy 
undc“i\f/^'id,000 sliouid h(‘ aticcted l>y tlu; mea- 
sure, .Mr. Pitt eiitcivcl into :i srrioiis ari.>uinfnt. 
in Older to e.xjjose, v hich he did most burcfss- 
fidlj/, both its injastico and its iidly. fJe 
shewed, that its opciation wouhi he most par- 
tiid, since, whiic it took tVoin llic man ot 
a year, hut tltc eleventh part oi" las 
sai..: it would tal.e fiom others, a fouitii, 

a th.ird, a Italr, and e\en tlirec-l'oai ths of their 
income. W'liatcver interpretation ndglit iiisi- 
sidiously he given to liis ohservatifpus, and 
implicated, ihcugh he was himself in what he 
had to say on the subject, he did not hesitate 
{<» confess, and he said it witli the candor, the 
ctmfideiice, and the liiiiiness, which the oeea- 
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sioii (Icinaiulctl, that tlie principk- on wliich lit, 
ohiofly rested his objection tf» the imposition 
oj' a tax upon ollice, was tliis ; — that oliicial 
ineoinc was, less tlian anv other sneeies of 
income, given for the private enjoyment, or 
peiaom l gratilication, of those who feeeived it. 
'J o such as viewed tliein al)straetcdiy, tlie 
si?uatioiis ol' j)ersons high in oiliee aj)peaictl 
spieudid, and envy .and malignity ascribed to 
them ail excess of private gratification which 
the\ never experienced, and of personal repo^c 
M Inch ihev never enjoyed. 'I'lie situation of a 
ouugLi iH'otlicr, whose public station conferred 
-poll inm tlie n’'* in:-,, ’ud imposed upon liim the 
ncccssii of maiutaining an appearance eipia". to 
those of ■; ‘cut iitreclltary rank and property, was 
lookial up to wit*', stupid inalevoience, and 
\ iewed with an eye of envious exaggeration; but 
any one who considered the situation of such 
persons with impartial views, and attentively 
t xamined how much of their income was ap- 
].lied to personal gratilication, would find that, 
111 that respect, they were much below the 
general class of o[)ulent society ; that the far 
greater part of their e.xpenditure was a tribute 
to the station which they filled, and to that 
appearance which it was necessary for them to 
maintain, in order to support an equality with 
those whom hereditary wcaltli had elevated to 
Von. V. ' K 



tliiS highest ranks in the community. It‘, in a 
free country like this, the persons who held 
offices of the greatest trust and responsibility 
weje to be selected objects of taxation, 
it would, injtleed, be extraordinary. But if it 
vveie so, :ihd, in the evil spirit of such a prin- 
ciple, they were to be divested of . their income, 
and with it exempted from the necessiiy of 
preserving tlic splendour pf their appciuais'*!', 
Avhat woukl they lose? Nothing intrmsic.tU\ 
gratifying; — no, not one hour’s personal csij y - 
hient, out of the four and tM':euty, v'ould Ik' 
{ihridged by stich a defalcation,* 

Mr. Pitt, after pressing a variety of forcible 
observations on the Plouse, on the absurdity of 
tlie measure, lastly, considered the object it 
was intended to accomplish. It was proposetl 
as a punishment cu Ministers for past, or as a 
correction for .future, errors. But was that, 
he, asked, the principle of the l)oastful patriot— 
the reformer ?— Was It tlie extent of his purity 
to avow, that he brought forward a nicasiuc.-, 
not on the broad bottom of its owm meiit, 
but with a view te? , give Ministers such, an 
interest in the attainment of peace, as would 
induce them, without consideration of the means 

* Woodlali's Parliameiilaiy Reports, December S, 1797 > 
p. 335—831. 
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or tlie coiisi'cjiicuccs, and without regard lo 
their pu!)!ic duty, but uicrcb/ for their own 
private purposes, to obtain a peace? If the 
war had been eonnueueed in error,- pnoseented 
witli feebleness, and continued pn torrnpt 
obstinacy, he still conjured the House not to 
adopt a bad measure in order to punish tiie 
authors of it, or to correct flieir future con- 
duct, but to addrt'ss the King to remove them 
fnnn his councils, as legislators; nut to make the 
private interest of Ministers a temptation to 
them to be' guilty of a violation of their pe.biie 
faith, aiul of a breach of their duty, and, from 
sordid, corrupt, aiul undue, motives, to sacrifice 
the dearest interests of their country. 

Mr.Curwcn and IWr.Ticrney kindly stepped 
forward to relieve Mr. Nicholl from tiie con- 
fusion and einbarras.sment wliich his bluud'r 
had created ; but us neither tlsey, nor any other 
member, hud the boldnc.ss lo second his motion, 
lie tliought it most pnidcnt to recpiest leave 
lo withdraw it, which tlie House indulgently 
granted. 

In order to complete tlie financial arrange- 
ments of the vear, Mr. Pitt brought forward 
a second butlget on the, twenty - fifth of April.— - 
It appeared, from Ijls statement, that, on 
account of tlie additional exertions which it 
had been deemed necessary :o make for the 

n ‘2 
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defence of the kingdom, the expences of the 
year would exceed his former es^^ate by some- 
thing more than three millions, making a total 
of ^28,490^000. The specific amount of the 
cxc<?ss on each' particular article was: — Navy 
^’910,000, making a total of ^13,488,888 ; — 
Anny4g274,365,total^l2,857,315; — Ordnance 
^12,341, total .^1,303,580; — Miscellaneous 
^7, 608, total j:^ 6'80,688 ;•*— For the reduction of 
the national debt ^200,000. — Total of the 
supplies ^28,490,391. He next proceeded to 
state the variations in the Ways and Means for 
supplying a sunt adequate to this increased 
expcnce ; and, in so doing, he particularly 
noticed the reduction which it had been found 
necessary to make in the article of the assessed 
taxes, to the amount of two millions and a half. 
This, however, he expected would, to a certain 
extent, be supplied by the voluntary contribu- 
tions, wltich he justly considered as indicative 
of the approbation of their constituents of the 
conduct of the House, and of the conviction 
of the country of the necessity of exertions 
adequate to the exigency of the times. He 
then' adverted to a novel regulation which 
would be productive of. some increase of the 
revenue, besides being pregnant with other 
public benefits. This was the adoption of cer- 
tain regulations respecting the convoy of our 
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trade, and the consequent imposition of a ob- 
tain tax upon 4 >exports and imports, in such a 
manner as not to risk the diminution of our 
commerce ; a tax, too, which would be repaid 
by the decrease of the price of insurance ; 
Avhicli would fall upon the consumer, and 
diminish the number of prizes which our 
extended commerce h§d afforded the enemy 
an opportunity b£ making. After some brief 
comments on other less material objects, Mr. 
Pitt thus recapitulated the Ways and Means 
for the year Produce of land and malt 
^2,750,000; — Assessed taxes ^^ 4 , 500, 000 — 
Exports and Imports 1,500,000 ; — Lottery 
,^200,000;— Advance on Exchequer Bills by the 
Bank ^3,000,000;— The Loan 15, 000, 000.— 
Making a Total of ^28,450,000. 

Mr. Pitt then explained the terms of the 
loan, by which it appeared that the subscribers 
had advanced their money on terms highly ad- 
vantageous to the public, as they did not / 
receive, in stock, more than ^99- 12s. for 
every hundred .pounds; depending for their * 
profit on the discount to be allowed for prompt 
payment, or the advantage arising frOm tire 
saving of interest if the money were paid by 
instalments. The sum to be provided for tlie 
payment of the interest upon seven millions 
4of the loan, (the assessed taxes being intended 
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to pay oft' the remainder,) and ii|'ou a part oi 
the mftlmded navy <ic‘hr, was j£j,6’3,()<K). 

The first object ot‘ increased taxation was 
Salt, upon which he proposed to levy an imjsost 
Ol' five shillings jkt luishel, instead ot' half a 
crcnvii, which it then ])aid. He caind ned that 
tiiis woldd fall bat lightly' on the poorer ciasse,., 
wiiose eonsumpfion, in general, did not execad 
half a hvishcl yearly. His. observation-, vrere 
highly judicious o'l the siibject of usai.ing the 
poorer classes of society contilbnte, acoorciing 
to their ability, to the sujjport of tb.c t. ai, - 
a suhjeet which had never undergone a proper 
discussion ; for the pitiful attempt ar/ capl 
andum ap[)ear.s to Inivc too frecpicntiy 

r( ndered the acquisition of j'Oj)u!arity the pri- 
vuiry objet't in the discharge of the high and 
a.nlnous dulie.- of a Minister of finance. Henec 
hafi arisen, rm tlic part of the low ei' orders of 
the ])eop'e, a most mislakcn and ))ernieions 
noti.>:], alike distinctive of every iinpuisi; of 
p, riorisiii, and of every ])rineiple of dutyy that 
the legislature bad no right to call upon tlicin 
to contribnte to the tlei’ence of the state, and 
tlial they had no stake wdiater’cr in tiic countiy. 
Impressed, no doubt, with tiiis idea, IMr. Pitt 
iiojved tiiat. if aiyy man should tell tliem, that 
ir’cy Wile her.vily taxed, he would tell tliem. like- 
wise, ti'.at, if the nobleman, if the ni;m of jiro- 
peity, if, indeed, all the ihghcr clitsscr of the 
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conmuiiiity, \vt^rc interested in the present con- 
test, tiiey couljji not ixr more so than the lower 
orders Arcre ; — that tliere was no man in the 
social state more deeply interestet! in the con- 
test than lie who was doomed to subsist on the 
produce of his labour; that it was a contest 
which involved the happiness of the lower 
orders more immediately than that of any 
other; that the French Revolution had been 
followed up by a system of flattery and j)ridc, 
to the passions of the lower class, while its 
effects had pro\ cd utterly destructive of their 
comfort; that of all descriptions of men in 
Europe, none had been more unhappily the 
dupes and victims of such a system, tiian the 
honest, the laborious, but too credulous, hus- 
bandman and mechanic ; a system which had 
filled the greater part of Eurojx*, indeed, rvith 
an e(|ual portion of misery aiul (.lisgrace. The 
other taxes j»ro}>ose<!, were li\ e pei cent, upon 
all tea above half a crown per pound, wliich 
would produce 10,000; a tax upon armorial 
bearings, to yield ^150,000; aiid these, added to 
the new duty upon salt, which was estimated at 
^50.‘5,000, Avbuld produce a total of^76'4,000. 

After some few observations from different 
members, more Avith a view to obtain expla- 
nations, than to start objections, the several 
resolutions Avere put and agreed to by the com- 
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mittee. The report was received on the follow- 
ing day; bills, pursuant to the different reso- 
lutions, were brought into the House, and 
passed into laws, without any further discus- 
sion or observation, of moment, except on the 
question of exports and imports, on whicli some 
debate occurred, on the sixteenth of May, the 
result of which was that no British Jiip, 
registered, should be permitted to sail without 
a convoy, unless by special license from the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiraltv, and the 
regulation of the proposed impost in the following 
proportions: — One-half per .cent, on British 
manufactures exported to any part of Em ope ; ■— 
two per cent, on goods exported to the West 
Indies, or to America; — and three per cent, 
on goods imported. A further duty was im- 
posed oil tonnage varying according to cir- 
cumstances. — The total amount of the tax 
on exports and imports w^as estimated at 
1 . 1 70,000 ; and that on tonnage at ^208,000 ; 
making together 1 ,37 8,000. 

Such were the financial arrangements for 
the service of the year; and, next to these, 
the object which principally engaged the 
attention of Mr. Pitt, at this period, was the 
defence of the country against the threatened 
attacks of the enemy. As France had expe- 
rienced from Great Britain the only effectual 
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©pposition which she had hitherto encountered, 
lier rulers carefully investigated the means of 
doing her the most serious injury, and founded 
their hopes on the destruction of her public 
credit, on the strength of her internal factions, 
and on the success of a meditated invasion. — 
Their expectations of the ruin of her credit 
were derived, in a great measure, iVom the 
assertions and declaratioUs of those who con- 
tended, that the substitution of one repre- 
sentative property for another was synoniinous 
with bankruptcy. Unfounded apprehensions 
had, as has been seen, withdrawn from the 
IBank, much greater quantities of gold than 
usual. From these apprehensions, and the 
consequences w^ich they had produced, the 
national repository, with all its store of assets, 
so infinitely above all demands upon it, was 
obliged to have recourse to another medium, 
but equalU’’ valuable as to every purpose of 
property. By those who either misapprehended 
the nature of money, the sign of commodities, 
or who wilhilly misrepresented the case, the 
Bank was affirmed to be insolvent. This 
opinion, advanced by men of great talents, 
supjxrrted by all the minor satellites of dis- 
affection, and disseminated in those publica- 
tions, which were most certain to meet the 
eyes of domestic and foreign enemies, had 
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evidently great weight in nourishing the hopes 
of the French g;overnnient ; besides the miscon- 
ee])tions akul niistatenients arising from tl}C 
Hank’s cr.angc of icpreseritative signs. I'he 
ciijccl of the iiuanci;.! measures adopted during 
tli ' Session was to siij'iport that credit wlfich 
do i'.cstic and foreign enemies thus laboured to 
d "stroy. That being attained, it ijcxt bcc.une 
nccei-.sai v to prt vide cfficierit means for oppo- 
Sic.g esu in-', a.sioi) fr;>m France. 

(.'o:n iderid in itself, and in jxlation to the 
force and manifest energy of tliis ronntrv, the 
project Avas u'.o.st extravagant and liopek'ss.- — 
J3nt the FiCncl) were Hushed with tiieir success 
on the Coiuineut, and were not di.sposed to 
adinit the difiercuee, obvious and even striking 
as it Avas, belueen tiie powers whom they liad 
Ititjieito .suiKlued, ami that witir which they 
h.id still to contend. Conscious, Jiowever, 
(d' !.')cir can hifei iority' on that great element 
A\,i;ii !i di' ides tliern from Kritain, tliey supposed 
th t the}' could elude her fleets, and then over- 
power her inhahitants by tlieir armies. To tlic 
Cabinet of the Luxeniburgli the loss of men 
appeared an obje'Ct beneath their consideration. 
IJnle.ss they employed their troops on some 
foreign service, they kncAt' tliey must he a bur- 
e!en to t1ic country, and a tirror to tlie govern- 
ni>: lit. Inured to licentiousness; and accustomed 
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to plunder, their army must have yomc scene 
of depredation in view, to kee]) tlu ir expec- 
tation'; ali^'e, and to check ujiy (lis|) 0 !.lti('n to 
nuitiny or K.'volt. In the g-aseouadiej;’ spirit 
of their coi’nfrv, tlie Directory protessed to 
entertain no d!>iii>fc of success, and even, for 
faeiiitatinp; tlic aeeomplishnient <'i' llnir lash 
proieer, they opened a loan A\'liieh the spoils ot 
iinghind wa re- to repiiy. 

T1 !e prcj)arations, i)i the French poits, 
i'or eanying tliis plan into dfcct, niiidc it 
vvn is.disix'nsiible dutv, on tin; lairt of the 
Minister, to adojit every possible precaution 
for lendeiiug llieii atti'mpts iiboitive. Accord- 
ing! v, on the ot Marcli, a plan of kU'ence 
evas sidjnnticd to the House of Commons by 
Mr. Dnndas, who bronglu in a bill to rcfnihitc 
the cmplo} ineut of the volunteers, to pixaent 
confusion in the lick!, to pro\ idc for the 
iemo\al I’i cattle and otiicr things, in the 
event of an invasion, and to indemnify persons 
who might suffer injury in their ])roj)erty |)y 
the operation of .such measures. Tl:e llonsc 
was so struck wilii the necessity of this ])lan, 
that little debate, an<l no opposition, occuikvI 
in its progicss tlirougli its arious stages.— 
It formed only a ])art of the scheme of internal 
jdefence wliieh the Ministers deemed it expe- 
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tlient, in the actual situation of the country, 
to adopt. 

The traitorous machinations of the united Irish- 
men, and their correspondence with societies of 
a similar description in England, rendered the 
es:ertions of extraordinary vigilance and circum- 
spection necessary ; and sanctioned the adoption 
of measures, which, in ordinary times, no 
Minister would propose, and no Parliament sup- 
port. But it constitutes the chief excellence of 
the British Constitution, that it contains within 
itself a principle of self-preservation, by facili- 
tating the formation of laws to meet every pos- 
sible exigency as it arises, and to repel every 
possible danger as it occurs, without any risk 
that the means pursued for the security of the 
venerable fabric will injure its foundations. 

In pursuit of this grand object, a message 
from the Throne was presented to both Houses 
of Parliament, on the 20th of April, in which 
his Majesty informed the members, that, from 
various advices which he had received, it 
appeared, that preparations for the embarkation 
of troops ami warlike stores were carried on 
with considerable and increasing activity in the 
ports of France, Flanders, and Holland, with 
the avowed design of attempting the invasion 
of the British dominions, and that, in this 
tiesign, the enemy was encouraged by the com- 
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munications and correspondence of traitoroit» 
and disaffected persons and societies in these 
kingdoms. His Majesty expressed his full reli- 
ance on the bravery of his fleets and armies, 
and on the zeal, public spirit, and unshaken 
courage, of his people, already manifested in the 
voluntary exertions of all ranks of his subjects 
for the general defence, more than ever necessary 
at a moment when they were called upon tc; 
defend all that was most dear to them. The two 
Houses were informed, that the King had given 
directions to draw out the regiments of provi- 
sional cavalry, vdiich had been raised in pursu- 
ance of an act of the preceding session ; and 
that it was also his Majesty’s intention to order 
the part not yet embodied, of the augmentation 
made to the militia, under another act of the 
same session, to he forthwith embodied and 
drawn out. 

llis Majesty farther declared, that he felt 
it incumbent on him to make the fullest use of 
the extensive means provided by Parliament for 
the national defence ; but he felt it necessary, 
at the same time, under the circumstances stated, 
to recommend it to Parliament to consider, 
without delay, of such further measures as 
might enable him to defeat the wicked machi- 
nations of disaffected persons within these 
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realms, ant! to guaitl against the designs of the 
enemy, either afnroad or at liwnc. 

On the motion i’or an adcivess to the King 
upon this message, Mr. Slieiidun again stood for- 
ward, anti, in a most eloquant speech, expressed 
his full com ictiou ol’ the necessity of exerting 
every nerve to resist the coUTinou enemy. He 
made sevcKil wise uml just oh.sert alions, <ai the 
extent of th.e lloval Prerosi-ative, which he truly 
decribed us au’.ply sufdeient, of itself, to justify 
the measure of calling forth the armed poj)ula- 
tion of ilic eoumry, in the event of a thieal- 
cned invasion. M'hile, however, he ])raisi‘d tlie 
spirit and alacrity (lispl.a\ed hy the country, he 
coukl not so far forget his accustomed hahits, 
as not to miugio the p.iliiotic sentiments which 
his speech eontained, rvith some attacks on the 
Ministers, to whojn, as usual, lie uu^st unjustly 
aserihed, w hat he called, “ ///e :<o'«7.'g.v ro/c/ ,«//- 
JtrhtgA' of l!ut jicoljt’c." Nor, wliiie lie stiengly 
depicealed tlie conseipicnces of a rreneh inva- 
S’on, end dejdored tiie alarming increase (!■ 
French power, could lie so I’ar d-j violence to his 
pnncipic', as to forbear an expression of liis 
joy, Ti:c I'sta.biishinent of .he J'rench Repub- 
lic, and at it' g/aWw/s i’J/or'-s‘ to be free;’" nor 
3 Ct a repetition ol' ti:e oit-confuted falsehood 
that Fmnce ” 1 i-l<I grown giganlic from the 
etforts uhich the allied powers exerted to oppress 
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iis ii^ant liberty."' He did not attempt, liow- 
<*vcT, to adduce any argument, much icss .'.iiy 
j>root‘, in &up}»ort of this ex^traordinaiy asser- 
tion, which tended to con\eit resistance of 
unprovoked aggression into oppression of infant 
liberty ! 

Mr. Pitt expressed liis admiration of the 
energy, the vigour, tlie nianiiness, and the 
eloquence, dis.played in IMr. Sheridan's speech, 
with Avhieli he was so w’ell satisfied that he foi- 
hore to comment on tliosc parts of it to which 
lie could not assent. He was too well pleased at 
the change wdiieh had taken plaee in that gf ntle- 
inan’s sentiments, respecting the conduct which 
this country ought to observe towards Fraiiec, 
to investigate the grounds of that ciiangc. 
Adverting to an observation of Mr. Sheihian's, 
lhat much might be ki'own to govinimtnt 
whieh could not know'u to Jiim ; iMr. ihtt 
icmarked, tliat it w as strictly true. .Mm;h was 
Known to govermm'iit wliich could not.be known 
to him ; but liie country at large knew, that 
tlieie existed a body of meig loo considerable in 
numher and activity for government to pass by 
umioticcfl ; men who were going on for the da- 
ling purpose of eonespoiideuee with the rrcnch. 
for establisliing a system of republicanism in 
this countiy, under the auspii’cs of a foreign 
force. The existence of this conspiracy was 
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confirmed bjr(,;the conduct of our enemies ; there 
were none of their^proceedings, none of the 
speeches of their leaders, to animate the troops 
to the invasion of this country, no temptation 
to make their armies embark, no endeavour to 
.prevail upon their scanty marine to try their 
feeble efforts, that was not followed up with the 
hope of success, by the co-operation of domestic 
traitors. — The address passed without a dissen- 
tient voice ill both Houses, and that very night 
a bill was brought in and passed by the House 
of Lords, wliich was, in fact, a renewal of the 
former act, “ to empower his Majestj'to secure 
and detain such persons as he may suspect to be 
^' conspiring against his person and government.” 
The bill was immediately brought to the Com- 
mons, dnd, after a desultory debate, in which 
Mr. Sheridan expressed his disbelief of the impu- 
ted conspiracy, on the ground that the French 
were not worthy of credit, and Mr. Pitt com- 
bated his opposition, as false in its principle, 
fitile in its application, and inconsistent with 
the sentiments which Mr. Sheridan had just 
avowed ; it was read three times, and passed, 
with only ^ve dissentient voices, before the 
House separated ; — and the next day it received 
the Royal assent. '' 

In addition to these precautions, two other 
measures, forming a part of the same system of 
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policy, were deemed necess^y ; — an alien bill, 
and a bill for more effectually manning the 
navy. While the House was in a committee on 
the first of these bills, Mr. 'J’icrncy, who was 
one of the five who had given their negative to 
the act for detaining suspicious persons,, entered 
into an irregular justification of his vote upon 
that occasion, which it was certainly the duty 
of the Speaker to stop in the outset. He 
attacked Mr. Windham, for having alluded to a 
treasonable conspiracy, at a time when a person 
was imprisoned on a charge of high treason. 
He accused him of more inhuman conduct than 
he had ever before witnessed. But it is remark- 
able, that, though there were several persons 
imprisoned under the same charge, Mr. Tierney’s 
expression of resentment and concern appears 
to have related to only one object. And, seem- 
ingly impressed with the excellence of the old 
adage, “ A friend in need is a friend indeed 
he pronounced an eulogy on Mr. O'Connor, to 
Avhoni he declared himself to be' a friend; and 
added, that he should continue such until he 
should be convicted. He had lived long on 
terms of friendsliip with him, andv he had never 
met with a more intelligent man ; and, in aU 
the conversations which he had ever had with 
him, he found nothing in him that was contrary 
to the constitution of his country nay ^ h© 

Voi.. V. s 
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declared, that the political professions of Mr. 
O'Connor were perfectly) consistent with his awn 
sentiments ; — and that, if there were any man 
on earth whom he did not think a traitor, that 
man was Mr. Arthur O'Connor.* The bill, 
with little opposition, passed into a law. 

More tlcbate, however, arose on the other 
bill, for more effectually manning' the navy, 
which Avas inlroduce<I by Mr. I'itt, on the 2.5th 
of May, and vvhicli gave birth to a remarkable 
inci<lent in his life. lie observetl, that a similar 
bill had passed in the year J779, and that its 
object was to suspend, for a limited time, the 
protections which various dcserij)tions of per- 
sons enjoNcd, to prevent them from being im- 
pressed into the service of the muy. If the 
House had felt no hesitation to adoj)t thi.s mea- 
sure at that time, in the second year of a war, 
wlien Spain and Holland were united, they 
would, surely not hesitate to pronounce the 
lenewal of it still moic justiliable under the 

* .lOn the 21st of May, 1/98, Mr. Arthur O'Comiur, 
and foujr others, were indicted for high treasi,o, at Maidstone j 
the triijl lasted two days, when 0‘Coigley was found guilty, 
and fill; rest of the prisoners were aciiniUcd. Mr. O'Connor, 
however, was detained in custody, and conveyed to Ireland, on 
another charge of the same nature; he there made an ample 
oonlesiiun of his guilt, and was banished from his native country 
for 
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present alarming circumstances of the country. 
The House, he said, must also be sensible, that, 
if the situation of the country Avere such as to 
induce it to pass the bill, it must, from its 
nature, be necessary to pass it without delay ; — 
it was his wish, therefore, that the bill should 
pass that day through its different stages, with 
a suitable pause at each, if required ; and that 
it should be sent to the Lords for their concur- 
rence. The bill of '1779 had passed with simi- 
lar expedition, and he trusted that would be 
considered as a sufficient precedent. 

It was observ'ed by Mr. Tierney, that, how- 
ever the proposed measure might be prudent and 
good in itself, the very extraordinary manner in 
which Mr. Pitt called upon the House to adopt 
it could not fail to excite great alarms in their 
minds ; such, at least, was the effect which it 
had produced on his. He had imagined that 
the augmentation of the navy was to be pro- 
vided for in the usual way ; or that, if any 
uncommon mode were to be resorted to for the 
attainment of that object, s(;me intimation of 
it would be given to the House. When the 
precipitancy with which it was required to pass 
this bill had been urged on the suspension of the 
IJabeas-Corpus act, Mr. Pitt condescended to 
use some arguments to prove it necessary ; but, 
in the present case, no reason nor argument 

s 2 
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whatever was adduced. It was impossible for 
those who might be iii possession of the pro- 
tections in question to secrete themselves ; iiulced, 
the manner of going about it was altogether so 
cxtraorfliiiary and objectionable, that he felt 
himself under the necessity of giving it his 
negative. lie liad heard )io argument tliat 
proved its propriety, he knew of no sudtien 
emergency that urged its necessity ; — even if he 
had, some time ought to Inlvc been allowed him 
to weigh ihe force of such urgiiuu'nts, and to 
examine the nature of snrli au emergency, 
before lie proceeded to give three or four votes 
on a measure of which no notice whatever had 
been given ; and of which no idea liud ever 
entered his mind. 

If ever there were a measure submitted to 
Parliament, of a iiatnre to preclude tlic neces- 
sity of argument, and to hear, on tlie very 
face of it, the most glaring inqnoprietv of 
any previous notice, it was assuredly the measure 
incpiestion. The country was threatened with an 
immediate invasion; — the fact was notorious 
it had been announced to Parliament by the 
King,' It was llie obvious duty, then, of the 
jMini^^ter, to make e\'ery possible preparation for 
I'csisting and del'eating such aii attempt ; and, 
more particulaily so, to man, without delay, 
evety vessel that was lit to he sent to sea. All 
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that pressing could do had already been done ; 
uul a sufficient supply of hands had not Ijccn 
procured. It vas known, that a great number 
>f able men sheltered themselves ag’ainst the 
dfects ol' a press-warrant, by tlie protections 
kv Inch had, on vaiious occasions, been granted; 
ind without which they would have been 
subjected to the same process by which their 
fellow-seamen had been obtained for the service^ 
jf their country. As the nav}' could not be 
nunned with sullicient expedition for the pur- 
jose i'or which it was Avanted, unless these pro- 
tections were Avithdrawn, it was, obviously, 
lie imperative duty of the Minister to urge the 
Parliament to Avithdruw them. The necessity 
if the measure, tliercfore, though Mr, Tierney 
irofcssed not to perceive it, Avas evident and 
■.triking. Ikit if ]Mr. Pitt had previously ap- 
irized the House of the nature of his intended 
notion, the very notice itself would haA^e 
lefeated liis object for, it is most certain, tliat 
tlie persons enjoying the protection would have 
mmediately prolited by the premature and im- 
iirudeut publication of the measure, to absent 
themselves from tlie places of their usual resi- 
dence, and to elude the vigilance of the officers 
:niplo}ed to search for them. I'lie ulledged 
'mpossibilily of secreting themselves, so conli- 
dently urged by ^Ir. 'I'icriuy, without, howcA’cr, 
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a single argument to prove the justice of the 
allegation, stood contradicted by fact ; experi- 
ence having sufficiently demonstrated the facility 
of concealment, where such powerful motives 
subsisted for procuring it. It was clear, there- 
fore, that the measure, to be rendered effective, 
could only be carried in the manner proposed by 
Mr. Pitt. 

But Mr. Tierney, at thfe close of liis speech, 
was thrown off his guard, and assigned the real 
motive of his opposition to tlie bill, and which 
must have operated equally on his mind, in 
whatever way it had been introduced to the 
notice of the House. If Mr. Pitt, he said, 
persisted in hurrying the bill through the House 
in the manner proposed, he must give it his 
decided negative, (howev’er reluctantly he op- 
posed any measure that was said to be necessary 
for the safety of the country)— ^or, (from what 
he had lately seen) he must view all the mea- 
sures of Ministers as hostile to the liberty of 
the subject ; and the present measure he regarded 
with peculiar jealousy, as it v. ent directly to rob 
them of the few remaining privileges Avhieh 
they were still permitted to enjoy.* 

Thus, it is clear, that Mr. Tierney’s motive 

* Woodfall’s Parliamentary Reports, May 25, 1796j 
p. 361. 
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for opposing the bill was its alledged hostility 
to the liberty of the subject ; anti, as the bill 
contained nothing complex, and dillicult to be 
understood, but a simple proposal to withdiaw 
certain protections, the same motive must have 
produced the same opposition, whether the bjll 
was hurried through the House with a pre- 
cipitation justihed by the emergcucy, or whe- 
ther six months had been allowetl for the 
tliscussiou of its principle and object. A single 
reading of the bill must have been sufficient to 
shew whether, or no, it was hostile to the 
liberty of the subject ; — Mr. 'I'ierney had 
decided that it was so; and, as it was not of a 
nature to admit of modification, or cliange, 
rlelay, though it would have effectually defeated 
the object of the bill itself^ could not have 
secured his support. It must, therid’orC, be 
concliulcd that a desire to weigh the force 
of arguments, or to examine the nature of 
the emergency, constituted no part of the 
motive Mdiich induced him to propose such 
delay. 

Mr. Pitt, in reply, observed, that if every 
measure, adopted against the designs of France, 
were to be consixlercd as hostile to the liberty 
of this exHintry, then, indeed, his idea of liberty 
differed very widely from that which seemed to 
be entertained by Mr. Tierney. lie reminded 



the House, that, notwithstanding Air. Tierney’s 
assertion to the contrary, he had given notice 
of his intention, though he had not explained the 
precise object of his motion. It could not be 
fairly supposed that the present measure W9,s to 
be brought forward, as the usual one, for aug- 
menting the navy, as a bill for tliat purpose 
had been intioduced ten days before, u iien he 
stated to the House, that, if they acceded to 
the ju'oposcd augmentation of the navy, they 
must arlopt some vigorous measure to render 
that augmentation effectual, as nothing but a 
law of a I'igorous nature could succeed in 
making the number of seamen complete.— 
After some other observations on the futility 
of Mr. Tiernev’s ohjectieJns, Mr. Pitt asked, 
if the measure were necessary, and if a notice 
of it would enable its objects to elude its effect, 
liow could Afr. Tierney’s opposition to it be 
accounted for, but from a desire to obstruct the 
defence of the country? 

So natural ■was the inference implied in 
this question, that, if the premises were ad- 
mitted, the conclusion could not be denied. 
Air. ''I'icrney, however, did not dispute the 
premises, but called IVlr. Pitt to order, and, 
appealing to the Speaker, said, “ Tlfis language. 
Sir, is surely not parliamentary, and upon you 
only, Sir, can I call for protection.” It was to 



be expected that, in answer to this direct 
appeal, the Speaker, who is the guardian of 
order and decorum in the House, and who is, 
in the first instance, the judge of what is 
orderly and decorous, would have declared his 
opinion of the expression objected to. Instead 
of doing this, how'cver, he contented himself 
with observing, that whatever had a lemkney 
to throw suspicion on the sentiments of a 
Member, if conveyed in language that clearly 
marked that wteniiou, such langiuigc wds, 
without doubt, irregular, and unparliamentary ; 
but if it argued no such intention, there was 
liO room for censuring it as disorderly ; 
therefore, it was the opinion of the House, 
that such was the fair import ol’ the language 
used by Mr. Pitt, they would judge of it 
accordingly, but they would first ivait to hear 
Mr. Pitt’s explanation.* The Speaker, here, 
did nothing move than state a general principle, 
without applying it, as he ought to have done, 
to the particular case which called for his inter- 
position, And it is much to be lamented, that 
he did not give his clear and direct opinion, 
whether the language of Mr. Pitt was par- 
liamentary or unparliamentary, as such a deci- 


* Woodfall’s Reports, ubi supra. 
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sion inig'lit, probably, have prevented the dis- 
graceful S)Cene which eiusued. 

Mr. Pitt said, that he feared the House 
must wait a long time, if they waited for his 
explanation on the present subject. The sense 
of what he advanced was, that thcie was no 
distinciion between the two cases in (luestion. 
That, if notice were to be given of the mea- 
sure under consideration, -that 'nt)tice would 
only serve to elude its execution ; and, there- 
fore, no man could be justified to himself in 
opposing the necessary expedition, which was 
to make the measure effectual ; and, if he did 
oppose it, he must surely appear to obstruct 
the measure employed for the defence of the 
country. He knew very well, that it w'as 
nnparlianientary to state the motives which 
actuated the opinions of Members, but it was 
impossible to go into arguments, in favour of a 
question', without sometimes hinting at the 
jnoti\es which influenced an 0])position to it. 
He concluded by submitting to the judgment 
of the House the propriety and necessity of 
tlie arguments which he had urged, and he 
would not depart from any thing which he had 
advanced, by either retracting or explaining 
them. Nothing more was said upon this sub- 
ject, at the time, and the bill having been read 
three times, w^as sent to the House of Lords, 
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who passed it the same day, and the next 
it received the royal assent. 

The day after this debate Mr. Tierney sent 
a challenge to Mr. Pitt; the consequence of 
which was, that four of the Members of the 
House of Commons, whose peculiar duty it is 
to enforce, in all respects, a rigid observance 
of those laws which they are themselves em- 
ployed in preparing and forming, and to set 
an example of obedience, decency, anti deco- 
rum, to others, met on the Sunday following 
(May tlie 27th) to profane, in the grossest man- 
ner, the Lord's Day, by the perpetration of an 
act repugnant alike to the precepts of God, 
and the laws of the country. At three o’clock, 
during the time oj divine service, ]\Ir. Pitt, 
attended by Mr. Dudley Rider, and Mr. Tierney, 
accompanied by General Walpole, fougiit a duel 
on Wimbledon Common. The former received 
his adversary’s fire, which, fortunately for the 
nation, failed to produce the intended effect, 
and discharged his own pistol in the air; when 
the seconds, in explanation of that Gothic 
code, which is not more repugnant to religion, 
than revolting to common sense, since it sul^- 
jects the party injured to the same danger wi ti- 
the aggressor, declared that sufficient satisfac- 
tion had been given; though it would have 
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puzzled a philosopher to discover in wliat the 
satisfaction consisted.* 

Tins transaction was disgraceful to all the 
parties concerned in it; but most so to Mr. 
Pitt; since, however ordinary men might be 
excused, by the pliant courtesy of a weak and 
degenerate age, for an easy coni]diance with 
a custom to which ignoraiu’e and 1‘ashion had 
given the stamp and currency of lionour, 
a ininri like his, east in no commou mould, 
should h iVe lisen supciior to a low and uu- 
v/orthy prejudice, the lolly of wliu-h it must 
have pciceised, and the wickedness of which 
it must have acknowledged.— Could Mr. Pitt 
be led away b} that /<,7.ve which subjects 

tlie decisions of reason to the controul of fear, 
and renders the admonitions of conscience sub- 

* There were some peculiar circumstances attending this 
transaction, which added to the disgrace which attached to it. 
At the precise, time when the parties met in the field, a woman 
of, fashion, who was connected w'ith the opposition, exclaimed, 
to some company who were present, “ This is the importfint 
moment ! ’’ The emphasis and gestirulatioi: which accom- 
panied the exclamation sufficed to rharacterise the importance 
attached to the n)eeting. How the lady acquired her knovr- 
iedge of a business, which the parties concerned generally 
deem it necessary to conduct with the greatest possible 
secrecy, can be easdy conjectured by those wlio recollect the 
maikcd \irulence of that party-spirit which prevailed, to so 
great an c.\.tent, at this period. 
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servient to the powers of ritht ole?- — Could lie 
stoop to act a part which his judgment con- 
demned, merely to escape the jest wliieh he 
despised, or to avoid tlie censure wliicli he 
tlisdained? If so, the despotism of custom, 
and the tyranny of prejudice, must speedily 
establish an uni versaC sway on the wrecks of 
morality, and the ruins of religion. If no 
higher sentiment had .intervened, a feeling of 
patriotism should haVc deterred liini fiom raslily' 
and unnecessarily risking a life which was spe- 
cially devoted to the service of his conntiy. 
It is with regret that I dwell on what I must 
consider as a blot in his life; hut it tvould he 
a breach of duty slightly to pass over an in- 
stance of misconduct, which, under the sanc- 
tion f)f his name, might be quoted as a pre- 
cedent, and adopted as an example. 

The House of Commons were not lc5£ 
hlamcable than the parties themselves. It most 
certainly behoved them cither to pass their 
censure on the language whicli served as a 
pretext for this degrading scene, if tliey deemed 
it censurable, or to support the propriety of it 
by an express declaration, if they judged it 
proper. That duty which they neglected to 
discliarge, it is reserved for the historian to 
perform. It must be observed, then, that where 
motives are fairly imputable from language aiul 
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conduct, the imputation of them becomes 
almost a matter of necessity ; and it is a 
recorded truth, that the Members of Oppo- 
sition, in either House, scarcely ever refrained 
from imputing to their political adversaries the 
vciy worst of motives, and from lavishing on 
them every abusive epithet, even where no 
impartial auditor could discern any fair ground 
of imputation. Hut they seem to have thought, 
that they had an exclusivt right of censure, 
a patent for invective, a monopoly of abuse. 
And, if any one had the presumption to invade 
their privilege, they evinced the utmost rage, 
and death itself appeared, in their estimation, 
to be a punishment not too severe for such a 
violation of their charter! In the present 
instance, if the matter were coolly considered, 
and impartially e.vanrmc(l, there would be little 
difficulty in deciding which of the parties had 
the most reasonable ground of complaint, — 
he who was charged with a systematic attempt 
to rob his fellow-countrymen of their liberties, 
or he who was accuse<l of acting as if he 
desired to obstruct the defence of his country ! 
Il might, witli propriety too, be asked, how 
a man, who could so far forget the duties of a 
representative as to <ieclare that he had a general 
retainer again, st the Ministry^ and that he never 
would vote one shilling of the supplies, could 
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expect to have his motives pass without sus- 
picion, or could think himself injured by an 
inference which was the clear and necessary 
result of his declarations and conduct? 

There was but one Member who exhibited 
the smallest indication of being impressed with 
a just seme of this transaction, both as it 
respected the House in particular, and the 
'jrublic in general. On the Wednesday follow- 
ing, Mr. WilberforcC declared his intention of 
bringing it before Parliament, with a view to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar disgrace ; 
but linding, probably, no member disposed to 
second him in this laudable undertaking, and 
not feeling sufficient resolution to discharge 
Jiis duty, without a promise of support, the 
matter was dropped. 

One other measure connected Avith tire 
internal defence of the kingdom, was brought 
forward, on the nineteeth of June, by Mr. 
Dundas. A formidable rebellion was, at this 
period, raging in Ireland, and several actions 
had taken place Ijetween the Rebels and the 
King’s troops. During these conflicts, a con- 
siderable number of the English Militia had 
volunteered their, services for the suppression 
of the rebellion. And, in the actual state of 
the country, Ministers felt it their duty to 
bring the matter before Parliament. Accord- 



ingly it was connnunicatecl to both Houses, 
by a Message from the Throne, and a Bill was 
b) 'ousht into the House of Lords to enable bis 
Majesty to accept the offer of such Militia 
regiments as should be willing to serve in 
lielarid. The hill was opposed by two descrip- 
tions of men : — first, by some of the country 
gentlemen who held commissions in the Militia, 
on the ground that the ipeasure had a tendency 
to alter the nature of that ionstitutional force, 
by discouraging persons of rank and property 
from engaging in such a service. — And, 
secondly, by some of the leaders of the Oj>po- 
sition in both Houses, who appeared adverse to 
any measures of coercion against armed rebels, 
and disposed to inquire into the origin and 
cause of the rebellion, witli a view to ascertain 
whether it w'as jmtijichh or not.* The bill, 
however, w'^as approved by the great majority 
of Parliament, and, on the twenty-first of June, 
it j)asscd the Commons, having previously passed 
the Tipper House. 

Of the miscellaneous business of the pre- 
sent Session, the proceedings respecting the 
presa, arc, from the importance of the subject 
itself, particularly worthy of notice. Indeed, 

* See the Speeches ot* Mr* Sheridan^ Mr. Jekyll, an<J 
othe?o, on the lyth iiad 2l5t ol' 1/98, in Woodfall^s Par- 
iiameutary Reports. 
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there is no one circumstance connected, vith 
the internal polity of a state, which requires a 
greater exertion of skill, wisdom, and atten- 
tion, to regulate, than the freedom of the press. 
This has been called the grand bulwark of a 
free state; and, when it is subject to proper 
regulations, the character is un({uestioiiably 
just. It promotes that communication of indi- 
vidual ideas, which enlarges the stock of general 
knowledge ; and it encourages that collision of 
sentiment whence the sparks of truth so fre- 
quently elicit. While, however, the beneficial 
effects of the freedom of the press cannot be 
too highly valued, or too loudly eittplled, 
it must not be forgotten that it is a relative^ and 
not a positive good ; in other words, that it is 
good only inasmuch „as it tends to' serve the 
cause of religion and civil liberty. Whenever 
it injures these, it loses its character, it foiieits 
its attributes, and becomes a serious evil; — 
the blessing is then converted into a curse. 
In the same manner, civil liberty itself which 
is good only as it promotes the welfare , and 
happiness of mankind, when carried to excess, 
degenerates into the most ferocious and insup- 
portable tyranny. -Hence arises the necessity 
of legislative restrictions for the correction of 
such excess. And the same consideration im- 
poses the same duty on the legislature when- 
VoL. V. T 
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ever the licentiousness of the press leads to 
the perversion of its obj#;ct, and threatens the 
loss of its advantages. To, prevent the alwa 
of a thing from becoming destructive of its 
me constitutes one of the first duties of a 
Minister, and, at tlie same time, a duty which 
it is most difficult tp discharge. 

Two circumstances combined to render the 
regulation of the press am object .of greater con- 
sequence at this time, than it was at any for- 
mer period. The first of these was the Trench 
Kevolution, in which the press wits employed, 
as the most ready and most potent instrument, 
for subverting the established religion and go- 
vernment of the country. The second, was the 
v^st increase of periodical puhlica,tiens in this 
icountryj but particularly of newspapers, wlrich 
had u maiterial efi'ect in biassing the public opi- 
nion, aud, indeed, in forming the public mind, 

, on many points of national importance. In all 
former jtinres, when Great Britain was engaged 
hr a war, the conductors of English papers never 
.so' far lost sight of the spirit of Englishmen, 
nor of their duty as subjects, as to espouse the 
cause of the enemies of their country. Ihit, 
unlrappily, the new, principles which the foun- 
ders of the French Revolution had set s^krat in 
world had so far infected a numerous 
of periodical writeiis, m every 
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♦Joutttry, as to render tlietii regardless of every 
duty, aiid to convert many of them into the 
advocates of rebelHou and regiciiie. England, 
l^nfortuimtelyj bad not escaped fhe gene- 
ral infection j and it was, in consequence, 
seen, for the first time, that men, boasting the 
name, and enjoying the privileges, of English- 
men, enlisted, without af blush, under tlie ban- 
ners Of the eheiny, ahd openly pleaded their 
cause, >^ith equal zeal and assurance. ' Nay, 
the profligate spirit of the times was carried 
Btill farther for there existed a paper, at this 
period, pub'H'shed daily in the metropolis of the 
British Empire, notoriously in the pay of the 
French government, with W'hicli its proprietor, 
through the medium of an agent at Calais, 
maintained a regular 'correspondence rand, 
.although the importation and sale of English 
papers Were generally prohibited by a legislative 
order, an office W^s publicly announced at Paris, 
for the sale of tire particular paper in questidn. 

The yiblencfe ' of these papers gjive birtli’ to 
two’ proceedings in ' Pafliathent, one a Judi6ial, 
the other a' On the^Silst bf 
March# Eord Mintd directed thte attentiofl of 
the . House of Lords »tb a paragraph Whieh mef 
appedred, two days- before, in 'a daify pfiht, 
tl^ ' Morning GhrOnrcle, reflect! ng • OpOn ■ the 
hbiKnw of tlyat House'. It was, on his Lofd- 

' ' *» _ . 'f- ' ^ 

^ T2 
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ship’s motion, read to the House as follows :--r 
The House of Lords must now be admitted 
to be highly important as a political assembly, 
notwithstanding- it has, of kto,| appeared to be 
nothing more than a chamber where the Mini- 
ster’s edicts are registered for form’s sakei Some 
of their Lordships are determined to vindicate 
their importance. It is there that the dresses 
of the Opera dancers are regulated ! One of 
the Roman Emperors recommended to. the 
Senate, when they were good for nothing else, 
to discuss what was sauce for a turbot. To 
regulate the length of a petticoat is a much 
more genteel employment.” This ])aragraph was 
resolved to be a gross and scandalous, libel upon 
the House, and the proprietor and printer, James 
Perry, and John Lambert, having been brought 
before the House, were asked what tlrey had to 
say in their own defence. Lambert expressed 
his sorrow at having unintentionailly inserted 
the paragraph which had offended , the House ; 
and Peri-y declared his utter ignorance of the 
paragraph, xmtil complaint was made, of it, 
and he therefore hoped for that dlemency, 
which was the characteristic of the dignified 
and inoral justice of their , Lordships. When 
they had whhdrawn, Lhrcl Min to accused the 
Morning Chronicle of a systematic endeavour 
to und^pine the (Constitution of Great Britain, 



by its panegyrics on the doctrine of anarchy 
and terror, brought forward for discussion by 
the revolution in France ; and was proceeding 
to prove that eyen the war itself might, in 
some degree, be imputed to the instrumentality 
of that paper, when he was called to order by 
the Duke of Leeds, on the ground that his 
-Lordship had no right to advert to any thing 
which did not form the actual matter of com- 
plaint; though it must be evident, when the 
ground of consideration was the ejuantum of 
punishmeuti that an offence which formed part 
of a destructive system for the subversion of 
establishments, recpiired to be treated with 
greater severity than one which stood, insulated 
as it were, a mere solitary crime. Lord Minto 
concluded by moving, that John Lambert and 
James Perry were guilty of a high breach of 
the privileges of the House, and that they 
should be fined fifty pounds each, and be impri- 
soned, in Newgate, for three months. 

The motion %as opposed by the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Derby, both of whom 
deemed the punijshment proposetj too severe ; 
and both of whom avowed theif personal 
acquaintance \vith Perry, spoke of him in termi 
of regard, and vouched for the soundness of 
his political principles. The Eajl evdn peremp- 
torily asserted, that he never employed either 



hispiti oi’ his paper to undermine the ciril or 
religious establishments of the country ; r‘ that 
the Mbrijittg Chronicle was distinguished foir its 
regard to the decencies of private life, and by 
its disdain of all scandal on indiTidUalsi and of 
those licentious personalities by which the peace 
of families was destroyed. ' The^Dokfe insisted 
on the proprietor’s inviolate atfcachiiient to the 
principles of the British Constitution^ and on the 
uniformity of his language and conduct, during 
the whole of the French Revolution. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and thb ©^‘ke of Nor* 
folk, took the same side of the question.' The 
Marquis considered the libellous pardgraph as a 
m&ve'jeu d' Esprit, marked by levity,* with some 
wit; and the Duke extended' his apj^bation to 

tlib general conduct of the papferii f 

The praises, constantly bestowed on these 
noble persons, in the columns* of ‘the paper in 
question, might have easily misled -those who 
* were unacquainted with , the soleninity of judi- 
cial proc^dings in tlie first 'Cqurt of judicature 
in the kingdom, fo ^scribe thjHt<seiitiin^nts,* on 
the ^leisent occasion^ to '» laudable potion of 
gratitude j“^in^tead- bf considering them as the 
dictates of iojpartial 'justice. Qa the 
nther h4ad; ' Lord Sydney ch^cterized the 
/'Morain|g Chronicle as a scandalous ywiper, 
ijfhich ^ would unt udmit into his Houj^e; and 



the liord: Chancellor observed, that the para- 
graph in question was not entitled To the cha- 
racter of wit, or even of pleasantry; it,M'^ 
in his estimation, a paragraph of dull maligi- 
hity, and one of ^ series of attempts to under- 
niine the authority of 'the House with the 
public. The House rejected an amendment piQ- 
posed by the Duke of Bedford, for aeduciiig 
the term of knprispmhent. to one month; by 
sixty-nine votes to eleven ; after which the ori- 
ginal motion was carried ; and the prisoners 
were comm'SEi^d to Newgate. 

Perhaps, tliere was no question which, was 
^^liscussed during the session, that marked, more 
strongly, than this, tile spirit of . party, which 
actuated the leading members of Opposition, in 
their Parliamentary conduct. The paper,, for 
the soundness . of the principles of which they 
thus solemnly pledged themselves, had, froiri 
the first dawn of the French Rcvolution, lavished 
the most fulsome adulation on its founders arid 
supporteijs ; had praised, witl>out,4iseriminati0p, 
and without me^isfui’^* allf the successhfc rulers 
of the re^Oide repiibllci and, sp far from- haying- 
made, , as the Earl • , of t Derby , asserted, no 
attempt to -<mderminei;^ither the , religions, or 
l^e dvil establishmrats of the douritty, it had 
invariably displayed an.; inyCteratC} hostility to 
ibotb, had coni&taiitly. pleaded the cause of tire 
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Frewch, ajxd sought to render the most' sacred 
maxims of religion and morality the objects* of 
derision and scorn. 

Tlie legislative measure respecting the press, 
to which reference lias been made, arose froln 
a libellous paragraph, in an evening print, 
(77/e Courier^) accusing the British government 
having treated the French Prisoners with the 
greatest cruedty. This •charge gave rise to an 
investigation, by a Committee of the House 
of Commons, who, after they had examined 
witnesses, and gained every possible infor- 
mation on the subject, pronounced it to be 
a most false and infamous fabrication. It was 
then deteimined to bring the author of this 
Tpul libel on the country to justice ; but the 
Attorney - General, to whom, of course, th«; 
prosecution was entrusted, could find no osten- 
sible person upon whom he could charge the 
guilt. In short, every attempt to discover the 
proprietor of the paper proved fruitless. It 
remained, therefore, either to iSuifer the most 
idaring attacks upon the Government and Con- 
stitution of the country to pass with ihipunity, 
or to adopt some nsieasure for facilitating the 
ends of public justice, by having some person 
m persons ^vho should be responsible for the 


* See Appendix C. 
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TOiitents of every publication. To require this, 
wils to impose nb restrictions on the press; 
was to introduce no change into the law of 
libels ; w'as not to make that libellous which 
the existing law did not already declare to 
be so; nor, in short, to adopt any regulation 
which was not compatible with the utmost 
latitude of civil liberty, as it regards ^the 
press. . • r 

Tor this purpose the Attorney - General, 
early in April, introduced a bill into the House 
of Commons, the titk of which was “ A bill 
for preventing the mischiefs arising from news- 
papers being printed and publisherl by persons 
unknown, and for regulating them in other 
respects;” and the object of which he truly pro- 
fessed to be, to secure and to preserve the liberty 
^ the press ; — for, certainly, every restraint 
imposed on licaitiousness is a security aiforcled 
to liberty. In order to secure the purpose of 
the bill it was rendered necessary that the 
proprietors, (or, where there were several pro- 
prietors, two of them, having the largest por- 
tion of the property,) and printers of all papers, 
should register their names and places of abode 
at the ^tamp Office, which register was to be 
a sufficient proof of their being proprietors and 
printers, in a Court of Law ; and it was required 
that one paper should be regularly sent to the 
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St^p'^^flice, tiiere to be preserved to prove, 
if necessary, the publication of any paper c^n*- 
taitling libellous matter. There were.. Some 
other regulations of more minute objects, all 
tending to the same point. In' supporting the 
propiety of this measure, tlie Attorney-General 
stated a f((ct too important to. be omitted in a 
History of " the Times. ' He produced to the 
H^se ‘ a parcel of unstamped .newspapers 
which ha# been found in a ♦neutral vessel, 
bodnd to France ;; and wliich papers contained 
information, which, if any one had written and 
sent in another form to the enemy, he would, 
have committed the highest crime of which a 
mini could be guilty^ In one of them was 
l^ter, Avhich noticed the in tended departure 
of the West India fleet, under the inadequate 
convoy -of only two frigates ; and expt^ssing, 
at the same time, great anxiety abotit tlie safetj^ 
of tlsia jleet. In another article it was stated, 
that as tire i>eople of England werg- about tp be 
raised in a mass, the l^reneh woqld not be sttch. 
fools JtdHhVade go 

'^'Ireland. \v.;There:eouilid'^f4^_'a-dp^t;respect- 
^hig; i}ie''e*)!^-\’of|th*a^^^ eontahicd 

ui^ul and 

i»qjeHttan£;;,|b''thc^;'ifa^^y^t-^^^ ‘news- 

papers the means pr'comihitting high treasmi 
with impiitiCy. 'pfevfiat fliesd 



feviis, it ^as proposed by the Attorney^tyeiilhii 
to prohibit the exportation of newspapers. 

In the short discussion which followed this 
motion, Mr. Tierney stated himself to have 
l^en commissioned by tlie editor of The Courier 
to say, that he had not the most distant idea, 
that the matter of the libellous paragraph was 
false. This acknowledgment of Mr. Tierney’^ 
drew a call upon him from Lord Temple^ 
to state the name of the editor to whom he liad 
refetred. The paper his Lordship described 
as a scandalems outrage on Jaw, moraUty> reli- 
gion, and justice. It was tlie echo of France, 
and propagated, with unyielding industry, the 
^onstrous misrepresentations of the French 
Directory;*’ ^nd;theiT detestable principles. His 
Ii»rdship, therefore, very reasonably, thought 
that Mr. Tierney would fail in his duty, as a 
Member. of that House, if he hesitated to give 
the information which had been requested, in 
order to bring such a “ ScouNDnsi.” as that to 
justice.*';;' ‘ ' 

; ,T|N| circumstances under which: this callj 
by Qiie^^lfeidjer the Hcmse onl aitdthe^^^ 
mad^imust ^ did^^'dpnsidercd^ibefuto pro-- 
priety-'^^m 

Houses 

* Woodfall'i f arlispimtary H^orts, AfrU 4> 1-79*’ 
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th^t, having discovered in The Courier a most 
atrocious libel, charging the government with 
the infliction of cruelties on the French pri- 
soners, whom the chance of war had thrown 
into their hands, — a charge eminently calcu- 
lated to afford a specious pretext to the French 
Directory, for,|he truly diabolical treatment to 
which they had subjected English prisoners in 
France, and to render 'thf^t treatment, if pos- 
sible, still more barbarous, — he had felt it to 
be his duty to institute a prosecution against 
the paper. In this attempt, however, he had 
failed, from his inability to discover any person 
to whom a legal responsibility would attach.— 
The crime, therefore, must pass with impunity^ 
a*dd the entls of public justice be defeated. 
A Member of the House of Commons then 
rises in his seat, and declares his knowledge of, 
and acquaintance with, the offender who had 
thus escaped the search of the Attorney- 
General and the violated laws of his country. 
Under these circumstances, another Member^ 
anxious, as every good subject, must be, 
to prevent any interruption of the course of 
Justice, and to,- remove ';?^; impediment to the 
e^cecution of the; Sucli' interruptions 

and, such impedhhenis ”;^'^, public grievances, 
since avowed object of" all law is the 
pUnishm^t- and the- prevention of offenceSi 
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“ which are either directly or indirectly inju- 
rious to civil society,”) calls upon the first to 
name tjie culprit, in order that he may be 
brought to justice. How far any Member of 
Parliament, has a right to screen a pliblic 
offender it is not necessary to inquire; but it 
may be asserted, that a Member, in seeking to 
bring a culprit to justice, can be guilty of no 
breach of duty, without any stretch of pre- 
sumption, or infringement of prerogative. — 
Lord Temple, then, must appear, in the present 
instance, to have acted strictly within the line 
of his public duty, and, consequently, to have 
been entitled both to respect and to support. — 
The question is heje considered in the abstract, 
without reference to the general character of 
the paper, forming the subject of enquiry, 
which, however, far from being overcharged 
by Lord Temple, had exhibited, during the 
greater part of the interval between the com- 
mepcement of the wav and the period of this 
discussion, the symbol of sedition, and the 
type of treason. 

Mr. ’Tierney, ^oweyefj with a qiienilous-.i^ 
ness that maxiced, ‘ 

period, told, Lord- , that che, .knew not , 

whether he had ^ right /to v pu t fl^e question ; 
but certain ijt w^s, that ^fwbnld nojt turii' 
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0mhf0t i/t/l^rtier* by answering it, *|Je 4 i(| 
Hint suppose any other Member wduld have 
Usked a question so dehcate, and which it 
would be so improper 'to s^^wet, JIfi had 
often heard the noble Lord talk of his stake 
in the country, but tha^ pm a staH stolen from 
^MpubUc Tlie edithi* of The Courier, 

Mri‘ Tierney affedged to be a man of respect 
tahility ; and thodgh iaord Temple took the 
liberty, in that House, of tailing a man 4 
scoundrel, who had nut' the means of answering 
him, he would not, pfibaps, have ventured to 
say so before hint, He Oonsidered the conduct 
of the noble Lord as -s^ehensiltle, and eaur 
tioned him not to ask qtfeSftfms lest 

hd should receive answ^S which“1|i& m'glit not 

■* A common informer is a man 'vho institutes a prosecu- 
tion vith a view to pecuniary emolument j- - Qui tam pfo 
tiomi^ rege quam pro seipsb, &c. Now, though Mr. 

hy affording the p^ns of , ringing the offender tq 
justice,' would have dtscha||^, his duty jif well to fas Lord 
the King as to if^^ld require uncommon ingenuity 
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like. I pi'h^ ^ iSoVtcitor^General and 3Vf 
suppoi!^ propriety of Lord Temple’s ques- 
tion; though tliey did not deny the right qf 
Mr. Tieraey Ip refuse an answer, — a right from 
which men ol^t derived great benelit 
a magistrate, (fje a bench of justices, I, 

Mr. Windham truly ; remarked, that Ihe 
inj ’’/ier waa one teldch , ibany,^ 

1 hi est in fepfpbating ; witli respec^ 
“ ' '» iiseff, and tci tnose who bad^' 

.1 nis Maj^ty’s Privy Q<L^y^ 
tl v-ert ' kI by an path tO*make disLj 
of e.-- r-aAiorpus i^chination thgt ' , 
w:ithin 


nor 


^nnder . 


, his 

j,:;^ndfere(l 'fl^^the and, advcrtlj^g ^ 

i ’ indii tirent preferred, against a hook ^5‘ 
; ubiist'ii. " a most seditious ’ 

rry. .xinj '-t, written by , Mt- CJ'^W'ers 

akefield, an-, purporting to be an answ^ 
i. liTsittp: of LlandaC fee reprobate 
f tl.-. CPurits ■ vbicti 'iPlfed, that Johht 
hf 
>e 


pul, «ir hcr^ 
’govesrineni, 
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filt the Romish Chapels,^ and in the market 
towr||> ^ 

The consequence of this illegal combina- 
tion, and of the scandalous outrages which 
flowed from it* was, that numbers of the Pro- 
testant Clergy* particularly in the county of 
Corkj forsook their parishes* and fled to the 
great towns for refuge. Emboldened by suc- 
ces& the insurgent!^ proceeded from one act of 
cnOTmity to another ; they deprived the Protes- . 
tants of their arms ; they levied money fot the 
purchase of ammunition ; they forced open the 
gaols ; they destroyed stacks of hay and corn ; 
and they i^t Are to houses* especially to such as 
were occupied by the ari^. At last they car- 
ried their audacity so far as to threaten to starve 
the cities of Limerick and Cork, and the towh 
of Ennis, the capital of Clare; and they 
adopted measures for preventing the farmers 
from supplying those places With provisions. 

It was during the prevalence of this insur- 
rection, that Mr. Grattan chose to join in the 
popular clamour against tithes, and, to direct 
his declamatory rage against the oppressed and 
persecuted Clergy of the Established Church ; 
while his inflammatory s|eeches, being printed 

* Idem Ibi4../.]^oirden’s Histic^dkl View of the State trf' 
Ireland, Vol. II. p. 155. 

X S 
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and industriously circulated among the insur- 
gents, increased the acrimony of their 
sharpened the bitterness of their revenge; and 
rooted more deeply in their bosoms those prin- 
ciples of hostility which they had been taught 
to encourage against the profession of the Pro- 
testant faith. 

Mr- Grattan’s mistatements, however, were 
not suffered to pass without correction, nor h is 
misrepresentations w'ithout reproqf. The Mem- 
bers of the University effectually vindicated the 
clergy from the foul aspersions which had been 
cast upon them; and one of them, Mr. Parsons, 
now Lord Ross, declared, he would never bear 
to see the Established Church brought, like a 
delinquent, to the Bar, and ariiSgned; nor to 
have false evidences brought to asperse, to 
defafne, and to calumniate, the Ministers of 
the Gospel. The other member, Mr. Brown, 
put an end to the debate by stating the actual 
rate of Tithes, in those parts of the kingdom 
where the greatest violence was displayed. — 
He said, that the Tithe of Potatoes varied, 
according to the goodness of the crop, from 
four shillings to eight shillings* per acre; that 

* Mr, Grattan, in his speech on this occasion, had stated 
the Tithe of Potatoes to be from eight to twelve shillings per 
acre,— Bat it must strike every English reader as extraordinary, 
that the Very moderate modus, or price taken in lieu of Tithes, 
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of Wheat from fpur shillings to six shillings ; 
Barlp^ from threfe*" ishiliings fo five ; Oats from 

should have formed a subject of such heavy complaint. The 
labd, on which this modus was imposed, was admitted^ 
on both sides, to let from six to seven pounds per acre 5— 
so that the Tithe did not amount to more than from one- 
fifteenth to one-sixteenth of the rent. Whereas in England 
It Is no uncommon thing to *find nine shillings per acre, for 
TijS|jp> imposed on land, v^hich does not let for more^ than forty 
shillings, which is nearly a fifth part of the rent; knd, in some 
instances, where the Tithe Is in the hands of a Lay Impropriator, 
as much as thirty shillings per acre has been exacted for the 
Tithe of wheat. When the Tithe was exchanged itf Scotland, 
in the 17th fti^ntury, for a different mode of paying the clergy, 
it was rated at a fifth part of the net rent. 

It is curious^ observe the wretched sophistry employed 
by Mr.Grattan in t** 8 peech in question, in drawing a distinction 
between the effect of a low Tithe of eight shillings an acre, 
and a high rent of seven pounds, on the industry and comfort 
of the Farmer. The latter he described as a CimipuLdon on 
labour, and the former as a penalty. Whatever novelty there 
may be in such a remark, common sense revolts from it ; 
and there can be no doubt, that if land which lets for £ 7 . 
an acre, subject to a Tithe of 85. were Tithe-free, it would 
let for £ 7 * Sj:. an acre. The abolition of Tithe, therefore, 
would only go to enrich the landlord, without contributing, 
in the smallest degree, to the relief of tlie Tenant, 

It has, indeed, been not only asserted, but satisfactorily 
proved, by an intelligent writer of this period, that the aboli- 
tion or reduction of Tithe would increase, instead of diminisli- 
ing, the burdens of the real Landholder and Farmer, He adduces 
instances of certain lands in Ireland, which bad been discharged 
from the payment of Tithes, by various exempti#is, having 
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eighteen pence to three shillings; anti Meadow 
Land from one shilling to three per acre. 

been, heretofore, the estates of monasteries and abbies, whicb^ 
being ecclesiastical corporations, could hold lands exempt from 
the payment of Tithes. When such lands were to be let, 
they were always let at an advanced rent (as is constantly the 
case in England) on account of their being Tithe-free, and 
were advertised to be let exempt from Tithes, in order to 
enhance their value. And the author advances a variety of 
strong arguments in support of liis position. (See An Address 
ip the Nol'ility and Gentry of the Church of Ireland, as by Lam 
established, explaining the real causes of the C^mpioiions and 
Insurrections in the Southern parts of this Kingdom, respecting 
Tithes, &c. By Theophilus. Originally published in l78/> 
and republished in 1808.) The same sensible writer confutes 
the assertion of Mr. Grattan and others, that Tithes ought to 
be abolished, because they are a tax upon %ldustry, since the 
more a farmer tills and culriyates the earth, the gl'eater quan- 
tity of Tithe is demandable from him. This curious argu- 
ment was first hatched by the sectaries in England, in the 
odious civil war which desolated the three kingdoms 3 but 
so ]h tie weight, eyen with the fanatic rulers in that accursed 
period in oiir history, that Titfies continued to be paid through- 
out England, and were demanded and received by the ignorant 
rabble, who then usurped lb® pulpits, and ejected the ortho-» 
dnx clergy, even in the worst period of that illegal domination, 
Bnt, let us examine how it can be maintained, that Tithes 
(even supposing them to be a tax) are more a tax on industry 
than all other taxes. The merchant who deals in the export 
or import trade, pays the more t^xes, the more extensive his 
dealings are, and his taxes increase with his trade ; how thei^ 
^re more a tax bn the industry of the farmer than the 

duties payable by merchants on goods exported or imported 



Such discussions were not calculated to 
tranquillize the counti-;^ or to check the pro- 


are taxes on the industry of the niercliant ? The more exten- 
sive the dealings of a skilful merchant are, and the greater his 
industry, the more are his profits, and the more are his taxes : 
his industry renders him more able, and more willing, to pay 
the taxes ; and he would smil^ at the absurdity of any person 
vho would tell him, that he ought to be less industrious, 
because he would thereby dimmish the taxes payable by him. 
In me same manner a farmer, the more industrious he is, and 
the more extensive his cultivation, pays the more Tithe, and is 
the more able to pay it : and it is a ridiculous argument, to prove 
a tax an impolitic one, to say it is a tax which is levied in an 
exact proportion with the abilities and means of the persons 
who are to pay it. It may, perhaps, be here objected, that 
this method of reasoning is fallacious, because, though the n^er* 
chant pays the mor^ii taxes, the more extensive his dealings and 
his industry are, yet that be reimburses himself by fixing a 
proportionably higher price on his commodities, and thereby 
actually levies the tax paid by him on the consumer. But pray 
is not the case the same with the farmer ? Does nut the farmer 
sell the produce of his farm so much the dearer, as his rent, 
his Tithe, and his outgoings in the cultivation of his farm, are 
the greater and more expensive ? If he does not so, he cannot 
long continue his business, he roust be ruined. Does not the 
farmer, therefore, as well as the merchant, levy this tax of 
Tithes on the consumer." — Idem. P. 55, 56, This reasoning, 
in its general application, is perfectly sound ; but an exception 
must be admitted, in cases where, in adjoining parishes, as is 
frequently the case in England, the rate of Tithes varies consi- 
derably ; — as, for instance, in one parish the Tithe may 
amount to four shillings per acre j whereas, in the next parish, 
it may amount to nine. In this case, if the faimcr, in the 
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gressof insurrection. Some legislative measure, 
for that ])urpose, however, had become indis- 
pensable. And, at the very comnicnceh»ent of 
the session, the House of Commons, on the 
motion of the Attorney-General, had resolved, 
that some further provisions, by statute, were 
indispensably necessary to prevent tuuudtuous 
rising and assemblies, and, for the more ade- 

C * 

last parish, attempt to make good the difference by raising the 
price of liis produce, it is evident he will be defeated in his 
purpose, by his neighbours, who will be enabled to undersell 
him. But it is not on this narrow and contracted view of the 
subject, that the great question of Titlies is t^^he settled. 
Indeed, the author of the address is fully aware of this, and 
he, accordingly, establishes the right, expediency, and justice, 
of Tithes, on a broader and a truer basis. When Mr. Grattan 
assorted that the system of Tithes was against the Jirst principle 
iff human existence he was, probably, not aware, that 
Tithes were in existence under the Jewhh theocracy, 

I'bere was one most serious evil which prevailed in Ireland 
ftt this time, which is still suffered to prevail, and which every 
effort of government should be exerted to remove 5-.-the low 
and very inadequate price of labour. It was stated by Mr. 
Fitzgihbon, at the opening of this session, and afterwards by 
Mr. Grattan, that, while an Irish peasant paid from six to seven 
pounds for an acre of ground for the cultivation of potatoes, 
hi w orked out his rent at the rate only of five- pence or six- 
pence a day for his labour. Taking the highest rate of land and 
oi labour, the peasant would thus be obliged to work for his 

* S^e r.ii account of thh speech in Plow^den'® Historical Review, 

p. Ifi5, 
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quate and effectual punishment of persons 
guilty of outrage, riot, and illegal combination, 
and of administering and taking unlawful oaths. 
Mr. Fitzgibbon afterwards brought in a bill, 
conformable to this resolution, which occasioned 
some warm debates, and was strongly opposed 
by the democratic party, on the usual ground, 
that the existing laws ^\ere fully adequate to the 
correction of the evil complained of, although 
the experience of every day proved their ineffi- 
cacy. Mr, Grattan represented the bill as 
exceeding, in, severity, the English riot act; 
and instanced, as a proof of his assertion, that 
“ in England, the proclamation is obliged to 
be read; but, by this bill, nothing more was 
required of the magistrate than to command the 
rioters to disperse in the King’s name. If they 
did not disperse in one hour, death was the con- 
sequence; and this he considered as putting 

landlofd no less than two hundred and eighty days, or more than 
three quarters of a year, for the use of an acre of land for 
twelve noonths. This is a grievous oppression, which ought not 
to be tolerated in any country j and the man who would bring 
forward a bill for the regulation of wages in Ireland, so as to 
render them more proportionate to the price of land and of 
produce, would acquire much more solid claims to the cha- 
racter of a patriot, and to the gratitude of his countrymen, than 
could be conferred by any elTort to abolish tithes, or to emanci- 
pate the Papists, 
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ati hour-glass in the hand of time, to run a race 
against the lives of the people; and this was 
certainly a great objection.* Here was an 
objection founded on a distinction without a 
d’fTerence; the only difference between the cen- 
sured provision of the Irish act, and that of 
the English riot act (Stat. 1. Geo. 1, c. 5.) 
being that, in the former, the justices are 
reejuired to command the ‘rioters to disperse, in 
such language, and in such a way, as to them shall 
seem meet ; whereas, in the latter, the form of 
command (for the magistrate is there also 
required to command the rioters to disperse) is 
given. What greater severity there can be, in 
the one case than the other, — it surpasses the 
sagacity of history to discover. In both cases, 
the penalty of non-ccmpliance with the com- 
mand, for one hour, is the same ; every per- 
son remaining after that period, provided the 
inimber amounts to twelve, being made guilty 
of a capital offence. And it must be precisely 
the same thing, as far as “ the hour-glass,” and 
“ the lives of the people,” are concerned, whe- 
ther the magistrate signifies his command in 
words of his own selection, or in words pro- 
vided for him by an Act of Parliament. But, 
as great stress appears to have been laid on the 


’* Flowden'i Historical S,tview, Vol. II, p. l 60 . Note. 
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duty of reading the proclamation imposed on tlie 
English magistrate, it is probable that Mr. 
Grattan, either thought himself, or wished to 
make his audience think, that the perusal of the 
proclamation was a work of time, and would 
afford an opportunity to the rioters to disperse 
immediately, if they were so disposed; for, 
jn no other point of View, could the smallest 
importance be attacbfed to the difference so 
strongly insisted on. The fact, however, is, 
that the proclamation is contained in five lines, 
and may be read or repeated in two minutes, 
or less,* — So that, in point of fact, there is no 
substantial difference between the provisions 
of the tM'o acts, as far as respects the clause 
in question. 

Mr. Orde, the Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, lamented, on this occasion, that any 
thing sliould have appeared in print, purporting 
that the insurrections had arisen from a Popish 
conspiracy, which he did not believe to be the 
case. He here alluded to an able pamphlet 

* The prcicl;imation i% as follows:—^' Our Sovereign 
Lord the King chargeth and commandeth all persons, being 
assembled, immediately to disperse themselves, and peaceably 
depart to their habitations, or to their lawful busii^ess, upon the 
pains contained in the Act made in the first year of King George 
for preventing tumults and riotous assemblies. — God save the 
King.’^ 
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written by the learned, and truly pf^us, Doctor 
Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne, in whfch the 
origin and progress of . the . insurrection in 
Munster were traced, with a view to rouse the 
government to prop'cr exertions of vigour, and 
to obtain tlie protection of the laws to the 
peaceable inhabitants, and loyal subjects, of 
Ireland. Mr. Curran, one of the leaders of 
the Democratic party, jbined Mr. Orde in this 
lamentation, and treated as fabulous the im- 
puted existence of a scheme formed by the 
Papists and Presbyterians for the subversion 
of the established religion and Constitution.* 
To these representations must be opposed not 
only the venerable Bishop of Cloyne, who had, 
at least, as good an opportunity as the Secre- 
tary of the Lord Lieutenant, to ascertain the 
truth of the facts which he stated, but also 
the remarks of another able writer, from whose 
tract some quotations have been already made. 
“ The Romish Clergy,” he says, “ in many 
places, openly acknowledge, that they are the 
authors of insurrections; for many of them 
liave had the boldness, traitorously, to read to 
tiicir congregations, in their respective Mass- 
liouses, the most rebellious manifestoes of the 
insurgents, pretending that they were com- 


Plowden’s Historical Review, Vol. II, p. 162. — Note. 
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pelle<i by fhreats so to do, though it is Avell 
known that the Popish laity are, in general, the 
slaves of their priests, and absolutely under 
their control; and their Mass-houses are the 
usual places where the insurgents meet, and 
bind themselves by oaths to execute their rebel- ' 
lious and barbarous designs, to give their con- 
federacy the greater strength and duration when 
cemented, and,, as it were, consolidated, by an 
oath, made at the feet of their altars.”* 

This measure of police being carrietl with 
a high hand, and the Lord Lieutenant con- 
tinuing to observe the most rigid frugality, 
in the expenditure of the public money, nothing 
remained on which discontented patriotism 
could expatiate with energy or effect. To such 
extremes, indeed, Avere the Democratic party 
driven, and so scanty was their supply of 
grounds for declamation, that they even con- 
descended to accept, as a theme on which to 
exercise their talents, an act of extravagance, 
on the part of the Secretary to the Viceroy, 
who had expended the sum of Jifteen pounds on 
the enclosure of a scrap of ground in the 
Phoenix Park. To make amends, however, 
for this extraordinary deviation from his usual 

* Address to the Nobility and Gentry, &c. by Fbiialethes, 
p. 71, 7». 
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system of economy, and to supply the.; deficit 
occasioned thereby in the Vice-Regal Ti^asury, 
the Lord Lieutenant ordered all the old pictures 
and useless furniture, at the Castle, to be sold 
)y auction, for the benefit of the public^ — nay, 
lie even went so far, as to cause the arsenal and 
ordnance stores to be rummaged, and all the 
defective arms to be disposed of in tlie same 
\va}’ ; to the great advantage of the numerous 
gangs of robbers and disturbers of the peace, 
v\ ho thus provided themselves, at a cheap rate, 
with the means of future depredations. 

The conduct of the Democratic party, at 
the awful period of the King's illness, has been 
fully detailed in the account of the discussions 
and proceedings, in both countries, on that 
occasion. Immediately after his Majesty’s 
reco\-erv, Mr. Titzgibbon, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral, whose steady loyalty formed a striking 
contrast to the selfish policy of many of his 
colleagues, was created Earl of Clare, and made 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

Meanwhile the internal tranquillity of Ire- 
l ind was partially disturbed, by numerous gangs 
ot depredators, in several of the provinces, 
known by the appellations of fVhite JBoys and 
Defenders, the former being P resbyteridns and 
the Va'Xcx PaitlSiS. The origin of these riotous 
gings of miscreants has been ascribed to an 
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accidentar quarrel between two Presbytenaus* 
in the Sumnfier of 1784, when a fight ensued, 
in which the advice of two by-standers, of the 
Romish persuasion, was of great service to the 
party who beat tlie other. The vaiKjuished 
vowed revenge, and several battles ensued, in 
the course of that, and the succeeding, year, 
but without any distinction of Papist and Pres* 
byterian, neighbours of both persuasions fight- 
ing under the same banner. At length, how- 
ever, the animosity which has ever prevailed 
between the two descriptions of religionists 
produced a separation, and gave to their irre- 
gular proceedings the cast and character of a 
religious feud. The Romanists having betrayed 
a great anxiety to collect all the arms which 
they could possibly procure, the Picsbyterians 
resolved to disarm them ; and, at this period, 
the former assumed the appellation of Defenders, 
and the latter that of Peep o'Day Boys, li oin thp 
circumstance of their visits to the houses of the 
Papists, at day-break, for the purpose of search- 
ing for arms. During these visits, the most 
lawless, outrages were committed on the Papists; 
and the passions of both parties became, in a 
short time, so much inflamed, that resentment 
silenced the voice of reason; and revenge stifled 
the admonitions of conscience. 

Had tlte gentlemen of the cemntry used 
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but common efforts for quelling th(^ p^^i^alent 
disposition to, riot and tumult; 'there 'is no 
doubt, thkt tranquillity and order might have 
been easily restored. But, far from exerting 
djcir influence for so salutary a purpose, they 
rather encouraged than soothed the violence of 
the contending parties, and, for the low object 
of electioneering interest, adopted either one 
side or the other, thus ‘ sacrificing the public 
peace to private considerations. They^i even 
interfered to pervert the course of justice, and, 
in 1785, when some Presbyterians were con- 
victed of a barbarous assault on a Romanist, a 
neighbouring gentleman interposed between 
the culprits and the law, and rescued them from 
the punishment which they were sentenced to 
undergo. On the other hand, two years after, a 
Papistj having been sentenced to die at Armagh, 
for the murder of a Presbyterian, another indi- 
vidual exerted his interest, and procured his 
pardon. 

Hitlierto, the members of the Established 
Church had taken no part in this dispute ; but 
tiic jniblic peace was so far interrupted by it, in 
the year 1788, that companies of volunteers were 
formed for the avowed purpose of suppressing 
all lumultuous meetings, and of enforcing obe- 
dienc'’ to the civil power. These volunteers 
weic, in various instances, attacked by the 
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defenders, wlib soon became a regular armed 
association, bound to each other, and to the 
common cause, by the solemn obligation of an 
oath, and possessed of abundance of arms. It 
is remarkable, that the form ol’ their oath con- 
tained a qualified promise of obedience to the 
King, “ u'hilc zee live under the same gover/i- 
vieat and, from the observation of a noted 
tlefender, n ho, was executed for treason, in 
1790 — “ ]J the King's head were off to-vior7'ow, 
jjou xeould not be under the -same government,” 
it has been, reasonably, inferred, that they had 
combined for treasonable purposes. '|' And it 
has also been concluded, from what passed at 
the trial of other defeiulers, that their princip il 
object was the extirpation of Protestants. + 

Whatever may be the justice and validity 
of this conclusion, a fact has been adduced in 
support of it, which establishes, be\ond a 
doubt, the invetciate malignity, and ferocious 
spirit, of the lower class of Romanists, in the 
county of Armagh. A gentleman of Forkhill, 
in that county, died at the beginning of 1787, 

* See the form of this oath in the Appendix (No. 11) to 
Sir Richard Musgrave’s Memoirs. 

'I' Sir Richard Musgrave's Memoirs, 4to. p. 58. 

X Idem Ibid. 
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and left an estate of about fout tliousand a year, 
which he directed to be appropriated to the 
charitably purposes of peopling his demesne, 
which covered a tract of three thousand acres of 
land, with Protestants ; and of endowing on it 
four schools, at which children of every reli- 
gious^ persuasion should receive a gratuitous edu- 
cation. Two years after his death, his trustees 
obtained an Act of Par.liament for carrying the 
provisions of his will irito effect; and they 
appointed the Rector of Forkhill, Mr. ftudson, 
who was himself a trustee, the acting Agent in 
the business. The neighbouring Paj)ists, how- 
ever, avowed their resolution to prevent the 
execution of every part of this benevolent plan. 
They twice attempted to murder Mr. Hudson^ 
by firing at him. On one occasion, a villain 
went from a Popish chapel, while the congre- 
gation was assembled, to the side of the road by 
which Mr. Hudson was passing, and deliberately 
levelled a musket at him from behind a bush, 
and killed his horse. The new Colonists were 
hunted like wild beasts; their liouscs were 
demolished ; and their property was destroyed, 
i he miscreants openly triumphed in their enor- 
mities ; and, while they were transgressing both 
divine and human laws, in a manner whicli 
called for exemplary punishment, they seemed 
to think they were performing meritorious 
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Ideeils, yieservin^ of commendation and reward. 
They burnt the manor-iniU, and would have 
murdered the miller, but he fortunately effected 
his escape, naked ; and, by fording; the river 
in the night, preserved Iris life. 

Early in 1791, these ferocious fanatics 
resolved to destroy Alexander Barclay, one of 
the nSchoolmasters at Forkhill. An account of 
the liorrid transaction Avas transmitted to the 
Bishop of Dromore, by three of the trustees, 
with the following' letter; 

Forkhill Lodge p 1st Felruaryp l/QK 

My Lord, 

“ We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
liaving assembled at Forkhill, pursuant to Act of 
Parliament, to superintend the execution of the 
charities of the late ]\lr. Jackson, are mucli 
concerned to accpiaint your Lordship, that a 
most horrid outrage was committed on Friday 
last, on the person of one Barclay, one of the 
schoolmasters appointed by us in this parish, 
(the particulars of which Ave enclose to yout 
Lordship) in consequence of Avhich Ave think it 
absolutely necessary to suspend all operations 
of the charity; until the opinion of a general 
board can be had, Avhich we request your Lord- 
ship Avill summon AVith all convenient speed, 
and take such farther steps as the circumstances 
may require. We beg leave to remind your 

Y S 
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Lordship, that, at the last general board, it was 
unanimously resolved, that the establishment of 
a barrack, for a company of foot, would be of 
general utility, and that your Lordship agreed 
to recommend it to the Lord Lieutenant. The 
late event shews the expediency of such an 
establishment; and we greatly fear, if some 
means are not immcdiatelv used to restore the 

t/ 

peace of the County, thf objects of the charity 
can never be fulfilled. 

“ Percy Jocelyn, 

“ It [CHARD Allott, 
E. Hudson. ” - 

“ On f’riday evening, at seven o’clock, 
a number of villains assembled at the house 
of Barclay, one of the schoolmasters in the 
parish of Forkhill, near Dundalk, appointed by 
the trustees of the late Richard Jackson’s cha- 
rities, to instruct, indiscriminately, the children 
of the poor of the said parish. They rapped at 
the door ; he enquired who was there, and one 
man, of the name of Terence Byrne, his near 
neighbour (whose voice he well knew', and whom 
he had before, at different times, admitted upon 
know ingit) told him he was there; he opened the 
door, and a number of men rushed in, threw 
hini on his face, and stabbed him repeatedly. — 
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They then put a cord round liis neck, which 
they tightened so as to force out lus tongue ; 
part of which, as far as they could reach, they 
cut otr. — They then cut off the four fingers 
and thumb of his riglit hand, and left him on 
the floor, and proceeded to use his wife in the 
same manner. To add to their barbarity, they 
cut put lier tongue, and cut oft' her four fingers 
and thumb, with, a blunf weapon, which ope- 
ration took up above ten minutes, one or two 
of them holding up her arm, while they com- 
mitted this inhuman action. — They then bat- 
tered and beat her in a dreadfid manner. Her 
brother, a boy of thirteen years of age, had 
come from Armagh that morning to see her. 
They cut out his tongue, and cut off the calf 
of his leg, and left them all three in that situ-, 
ation. 

“ No reason can be assigned for this most 
inhuman transaction. The man was a Pro- 
testant, a peaceable decent man; he taught 
above thirty of their children graiis, being 
allowed a salary by the trustees for forty more. 
He asked them, whether he had ever oft'ended 
them? They said not; but that was the begin- 
ning of what he, and those like him,* should 
sufter. 


♦ Meaning Protestante.’’ 



Shocking as this account is to human 
nature, it is publicly exulted at in idie^Parish ; 
md no person seems to think, that ~ any punish- 
ment will folUm the cotmnissioti of this most 
atrocious wickedness. So far were, they from 
wishing to conceal it, that they proceeded on the 
road with torches, publicly, and in dfance oj 
every body. 

“ There is every reason to dread the most 
alarming consequences from the effects of this 
transaction. The Protestants are every nay 
in the greatest terror, and, unless government 
affords then^ assistance, must leave the country j 
as this recent instance of inhumanity, and the 
threatenings throvy.n out against them, leave no 
doubt upon their minds of what the intentions, 
must be against them. 

“ The man and the boy can speak a little ; — 
the w'oman* cannot; and, fortunately, they 
are all likely to die ; as, if they live, they are 
fncapable of earning their subsistence. Terence 
Byrne is since fled.”'{’ 

One of the villains concerned In the horrid 
transaction was admitted as an evidence against 
one of his associates, Murphy, in whose liouse 

She was a haiwisome young woman ; they cut ofF on« 
of her breasts, and she soon after died/* 

t Sir Richard Musgravp’s Memoirs, 4to, p. 6l, 62, 
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Barclay V watch was found. — And, his person 
being^ffly identified, he was doomed to suffer 
the sentence of the law. In his way to Fork- 
hill, which, having been the scene of his crime, 
was, with great propriety, destined to be the 
scene of his punishment, he is said to have 
exhibited the strongest symptoms of fear; con- 
trition, and despondency. — But when he ap- 
proaclied the place of his execution, he was met 
by a Romish priest, who whisjjered, a short time, 
in his ear ; his countenance brightened up, he 
advanted with firmness to the fatal spot, and 
met his fate with cheerfulness and resigna- 
tion,* 


This fact, which is established beyond the 
possibility of doubt, clearly demonstrates the 
ferocious spirit of tlie lower classes of Roman- 
ists, in that part of the country in which it 
occurred; and exhibits a strong proof of the 
justice of the charge Avhich has been preferred 
against them, that the extirpation of the Pro- . 
testant religion, and of its followers, w'as the 
principal object of their tumultuous assemblies. 
In this instance, their cruelty w^as greatly 
aggravated by their base ingratitude; for the 
man whom they murdered had never afforded 
them any ground of offence ; on the contrary, 


* Sir Bicbard Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 62 . 
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he had been the instrument, in the , hands of 
othei's, of conferring benefits on theft #>y the 
gratuitous instruction of their children. — But 
these wretched fanatics would not, it seems, 
satisfied with favours conferred on them- 

4 

selves, if participated with Protestants. There 
was xio political pretext to stimulate them to the 
commission of this deed. — On this occasion, 
neither Tithes, nor P drlianient ary lUfortn, nor 
any other of the false an<l frivolous pietences, 
which the factious advocates of the Papists have 
urged in extenuation of their crimes, were, or 
could be, brought foiAvard, The atrocious 
murder of an innocent family was the mere 
effect of Popisli fanaticism operating uj)on 
ignorance. But these men had jniests, who 
had a complete ascendaney over their minds, 
and whose duty it was to instil into them sen- 
timents of Christian cliarity; to correct their 
evil propensities; to temper the savage viru- 
lence of their rude and boisterous passions ; 
to humanize their souls, and to make them 
social beings. They do not, however, appear 
to have exerted their boundless inllucnce for 
any such benelieial purposes ; the determination 
to frustrate the benevolent designs of the pious 
Christian who had devoted his fortune to the 
good and welfare of his fellow creatures, was 
publiclv known ; and it is impossible, therefore. 
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to suppose, that the priests could he ignorant 
of it; Yet was no effort made to prevent it; 
and a deed was suffered to be opcidy per- 
])etrated, wliich, for dai'k malignity of design, 
and for deliberate cruelty of execution, is to be 
equalled only by the sanguinary exploits of 
rcvt)lutionary Fianc-c. 

The coutimied collection of arms, by the 
llomanists, at jenglh attracted the notir e, of the 
legal authorities of the eoimtry. The (iiand 
Jury, and Migli Sheriff, of the county of 
Armagh, at the Assizes in the Spring of 1791, 
came to the following resolution : — “ That a 
rage among the Roman Catholics for ihegally 
arming themselves has of late taken ])h ee, 
and is truly alarming. Ifi order, then, to put a 
stop to such proceedings, and to restore tran- 
quillity, wc do pledge ourselves to each other, 
as Magistrates and individuals; and do hereby 
offer a reward of five guineas for tJie conviction 
of each of the hist twenty persons, illegally 
armed and assembled as aforesaid.’’* 

Tlic revolution in France had, at this period, 
begun to display some of the natural effects of 
the principles on which it was founded. And, 
as the Catholic pouters of the Continent had 
always been considered, by the disaffected part 


* Musgrave’s Memoirs, ubi supra. 
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of the Irish nation, as their natural allies, they 
now looked to ^ the French for assistance and 
support. And it is certain that the Defen-; 
dels had resolved to effect a revolution in 
Ire; uid, on French principles, which should 
produce the separation of that country from the 
Crown of Great Britain, and establish the Catho- 
lic ascendancy on the ruins of the Protestant 
Church. 

As the press had been found greatly instru- 
mental in subverting the ancient institutions of 
the Gallic Monarchy, recourse was eagerly had 
to it for producing similar effects in Ireland. 
The most inflammatory publications were, 
accordingly, circulated through the greater part 
of the kingdom ; and every symptom of an 
approaching revolution was visible, at an early 
jiart of the year 1 7,9 1 . Meantime the Catholic 
Committee, which sate regularly at Dublin, 
had resolved to petition the Legislature for a 
’■epeal of the restrictive statutes which had 
been pa.-i.sed for the security of the established 
Cinircli. An adelress w^as dmwn up, in a spirit 
of mildness and moderation, highly becoming 
the nature of such an application. It was 
signed by the Loifls Fingal, Gormanstow'n, 
and Kcnmarc, by the Popish Primate, Dr. Troy, 
and by most of the gentlemen of respect- 
ability and property, of the Romish persuasion, 
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Thi§ Address was presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant, at the close of the year 1791- — 
JJut so little did the mild spirit which it breathed 
accord with the present feelings of the Papists, 
that their general Committee assembled, in 
Dublin, on the sixth of January, and piiblished 
resolutions condemning the Address, and repre- 
senting it as having been surreptitiously ob- 
t^ned; and. as not 'expressing the real sense 
pf the Catholic body. And they resolved to 
request the Viceroy to state to* his Majesty 
their reasons for withdrawing their names from 
that Address. They declared that Lord Ken- 
mare had entirely forfeited their confidence, 
by his late conduct, in procuring, by liis own 
exertions, and by those pf his emissaries, certain 
servile and insidious addresses, calculaterl to 
divide the Catholics of Ireland, and eventually 
to defeat their just applications for relief from 
the grievous oppressions under which they 
laboured. They also struck his name out of the 
list of their sub-committee.* 

* Lord Kenmai« bad incurred the resentment of the tur- 
bulent and factious spirits which took the lead nt this meeting, 
by his conduct, in presenting a Loyal Address in the name ol 
the Roman Catholics of the county of Kerry, expressive of 
their concern at the appearance of certain inflammatory writings, 
and at the attempt to form associations, calculated to sow the, 
seeds of discontent among the lower classes of Romanists.— 
Mitsgraves Memoirs, p. 78. 
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At the same time parofehial meetings were 
held ill different parts of the kingdom, at 
wliich addresses of thanks were voted 'ko the 
General Committee, and strong censures were 
passLtl on the Lords Fingal and Kenmare, and 
their expulsion fiom the Catholic Committee 
recommended. A schism in this body immedi- 
ately ensued ; the most turbulent members form; 
ing a new association, under the name ot the 
Catholic Society. This society avowed their 
object to h& a total repeal of all the restrictive 
laws against Papists ; and they invited their 
fellow-sufferers, throughout the kingdom, to 
unite with them for its accomplishment; insist- 
ing that it was the interest of every man in 
li’t'and to promote the abolition of the whole 
code. Till the commencement of 1792, Lords 
Fingal, and Kenmare. and Sir Patrick Bellew 
were at the head of the Committee, but, about 
that time, they became so disgusted and 
alarmed at the intemperance of their proceed- 
ings, that they left them, with about sixty of 
the most respectable of the Homan Catholic 
gentry. Lord Fingal had been voted out of the 
chair uf the Committee, in rather a tumultuous 
manner, and Thomas Braughall was voted into 
it; and it lias been said, that his Lordship 
became so sensible of the evil designs of these 
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turbulent patriots, fliat be, soon after this event, 
declaied, that he should be very sorry to see 
the numbers of his Church put on au equal 
footing with those of the established religion.* 
Doctor M'Kenna, too, a Catholic writer, thus 
admonished the Committee for the impropriety 
of their conduct, — “ If ever there should arise 
aaionu' us a ridiculous cabal of men, ambitious 

Si ^ . .... 

of rule, without abilities to regulate, who, 
actuated by vanity and jealousy, Av^ill endeavour 
to estrange from our cause the men of rank, 
and disgust its natural leaders, and discoun- 
tenance men of letters, its natural auxiliaries; 
such persons may mean well, but their good 
intentions will only retard, not avert what 
they well deserve, the execration of the body, 
whose opinions they caricature, and whose 
interest they injure. I am obliged reluctantly 
to express, (what the entire nation must per- 
ceive) that the few gentlemen of the metro- 
polis, the sub-committee of Catholics, who 

* Idem Ibid, I once heard a very intelligent English 
Catholic Priest declare^ that, if there must be an established 
religion in the country, he would rather it should be the Pro- 
testant religion than any other, from a conviction that its spirit 
was more tolerant than that of any other religion. Indeed, tl.e 
history- of almost every country in Europe will convince any 
impartial man of the reality of this fact. 
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have hitherto assutnecl'^tTf^c^f^ctidn (IT baSmess,'*^ ^ 
stand in need of coadjutors. I questi^ theif 
prudence^ not their zeal, ^ot their intwRions 
but their reflection, foresight, and political 
fi.'igacity. It is time the cause of a great people 
should assume the appearance of system. I^of 
the last ten months it has fluctuated before 
the public* in the hands of unskilful mana^^ 
without even the dignity of steadiness, advafic-i 
iUg and retreating, asserting and retracting, 
with the giddiness of school-boys, and the 
random of a game of nine pins." 

It was, at this time, that the proceedings 
of the Romanists so far disgusted even their 
W'annest and best advocates, that Sir Hercules 
Langrislie, who had uniformly displayed the 
most friendly disposition towards them, thus 
expressed himself in Parliament, (in January, 
1792) “Notwithstanding my prepossessions in 
favour of the Roman Catholics* I was checked 
for some time, in my ardour to serve them, by 
reading, of late, a multitude of publications 
and paragraphs in the newspapers, and other 
public prints, circulated, grarw, with the utmost^ 


* The Comrfiittee were, at this titne, under the special! * 
guidance of Edward Byrne, John Keogh, Randall M'Donnelb 
Thomas Braughall, John Sweelman, and Richard ATCormicK. 
The two jsst, and I'licobald Wolfe Tone, (all of whom proved! 
to be aotbrious traitors)" were Secretaries to the Committee. 
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iWdu^jt^y, the sentiments. 

6f the . Catholics. What was their import ? 
They vajp exhortations, to the people never to 
1 j|! satistol with any concession, till the State 
itself was conceded; — they av ere ( precautions 
agai|(st public tranquillity ; they were invita- 
tions to disorder, and covenants of discontent ; 
tli^j^ere ostentations of strength, rather than 
"soMR'ations fqr favours ; rather appeals to the 
powers of the people, than applications to the, 
authority of the State ; they involved the relief 
of the Catholic Avith the revolution of the 
government ; and were dissertations for demo- 
cracy, rather than arguments for toleration.” _ ' 
But, intemperate as the Committee Avere, they 
did notyet venture directly to prefer those extrava- 
gant pretensions which, at a subsequent period^ 
they advanced. They now limitted their claims 
to — admission to the profession and practice 
of the law — capacity to serve as county magis-^ 
trates j — a right to be summoned, and to serve 
on grand and petty juries ; — and a right of 
voting, in counties only, for Protestant mem- 
bers of Parliament, but with a provision that u 
Roman Catholic freeholder should not vote, 
unlbss he eitlier rented or cultivated a farm of 
twenty pounds a year, in addition to his free- 
hold of forty shillings; or that he should be 
possessed of a freehold of twenty pounds a 
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their claims, in ojcler to remove all , .][alst! i|n- 
pressions on the subject, and to cou^^act tl^e 
efforts of their enemies, wlio, in order to injute 
their cause, had asserted, that their expectations, 
were greater. A petition, conformable to the' 
pretensions thus avowetl, was presented to thfe 
Irish House of Commons, in the mop^feof 
February, 1792; but it was conceived inl^ns 
so disrespectful ami indecorous, that the 
member who presented it (Mr. O'Hara) requested 
leave to withdraw it. Another petition was 
afterwards framed by the Committee, and pre- 
sented to the House, but it was rejected by the 
decisive majority of ii02 to 25. 

On this occasion the Corporation of Dublin, 
the members of wliich had ever been distin- 
guished for their steady attachment to the Esta- 
blished Church, and for unshaken loyalty to 
their Sovereign, voted their thanks to the 
majority of their representatives, for rgecting 
the Catholic petition for admission to the elec- 
tive franchise. Nine days after, the Catholic 
Society held a meeting, at which they con- 
demned the resolutions of the Corporation, and 
returned thanks to the five and twenty members 
who had supported their claims. The example of 
these two bodies was followed in many parts of 
the kingdom, by the grand juries, and by the 


year. These 
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the Protestants voting thatilcs to • 
t;!^ inajUly in Parliain^t, and declaring their, 
dewiitnination to maintain the Constitutiori asi!; 
■iyigthen stood ; and the Catholics tlianking thd 
^^in,q|ity, -and expressing their resolution to^ 
l^rsist in the assertion »f ’t).reir ' claims* Pare- 
.ch^liynieetings, too, were holden in several. 
^pla’SBf^ where .the lowest orders of Catholics. 
|anet, discussed their rights, censured 'the con-. - 
duct of the grand juries, and applauded that gf 
their delegates in the Catholic Committee; by 
which means great discontent, and general dis-- 
satisfaction, were spiead among the people, 
and the passions of the multitude became, 
irritated and inflamed* 

But though the Parliament had rejected, 
as dansferous to a Protestant State, the claims 
which the Romanists had preferred to the elec- 
tive franchise, by obtaining which they would* 
have acquired a considerable degree of political, 
influence, it wisely resolved to' remove those 
odious incapacities, which nothing but ah^ 
imperious necessity couldf at anyf'time, have 
justified, and which deprived them of tire 
ability to settle, in life, in a manner, most 
agreeable to their melhi^fiops. It was aecord- 
htgly .^acted, that, .rilEtcr y the twentyrfourth 
of: they httorniea 
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and barristers; that "Protcstaiifcs aiid*Papist9 
might intermarry ; and that Popish school- 
masters need not obtain licenses fro^.thc ordi- 
nary to keep school ; — all restrictions respecting 
their education in foreign countries were like- 
wise removed at the same time. These con- 
cessions, however, were received with a very 
ill-grace, by the great mass of Papists; and 
their Committee, being loosed from the restraints 
which the presence of the prhrcipal nobility and 
gentry of their persuasion imposed, resolved to 
be satisfied with nothing less than an equal par- 
ticipation of political power with the Protes- 
tants, without submitting to those conditions on 
which alone a Protestant is enabled to enjoy it. 
The means by which they should accoinplisli 
their end was perfectly indifferent to them. 
They endeavoured to iatiinidate the government, 
by putting the great mass of the people in 
motion ; and Edward Byrne was ordered to 
issue writs to every county, and to many of the 
towns and districts, <lesiring certain persons to 
hold elections, and to choose representatives, to 
be returned forthwith to Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of forming a^ Convention. These writs 
directed tliat the elections should be carried on 
in the same matiiier, and on the same plan, 
liich ha^y^en adopted in France, for the elec- 



tion oFthe Natfona1%li^m1)ly.* So well were 
the Irisli- Romanists prepaietl^ previous td this 
electioriftiat these writs.were executed through- 
out the nation ; a Roinish Convention met, in 
Qonsequence, on the third of December, 1792, 
at Tailor’s-Hall, in Back-Lane, Dublin, whence 
they received the denomination of the Back’- 
Parliament. This Convention drew up 
oni^'bf the most false * and acrimonious libels 
against the Protestant government of the 
country, that could possibly be^devised, styled 
it a petition to his Majesty, and causetl it to be 
presented as such by five of their delegates ; — 
Sir Thomas French, Christopher Bellew, James 
E. Devereux, Edward Byrnev and John Keogh, 
Esquires. Lord Westmoreland, who was then 
Viceroy, did not think it fit to disperse this As- 
sembly, which had been convened, as it were, by 
an assumption of Sovereign power, which con- 
stituted a kind of imperium in impet'iOf ' and 
which, notwithstanding the opinions in: favdur 
of its legality by two barristers, (Mr. Simon 
Butler, and Mr; Beresford Burstonf) must he 
condemned as unconstitutional by every man 
who has paid any attention to the true principles 


* Dr. Duigenan's Answer to Mr. Grattan’s Address, 


p. i6. 


f Plowden’s Historical Review, p, 383. 
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of the Constitution. . It, accordingly, con- 
tinued sitting, vyith closed doors, in the very 
seat of government, for a considerable length of 
time, “ to the great reproach of those who 
were then entrusted with the regulation of the 
pclicc of the country and when, at length, 
the members of it thought fit to close their sit- 
ting, they appointed a permanent Coniinittce, 
Avhom they stykil The Committee of the Catho- 
lics (f Iretayid, consisting of nine persons, who 
had been most active amongst them; three of 
whom, M‘Nevin, Braughall, and Sweetman, 
were afterwards apprehended on charges of 
high treason, while their Secretary, Al‘Corinick, 
who was accused of the same crime, escaped 
punishment by llight. 

While the Romanists were thus labouring 
to accomplish tjjeir grand object, the Protes- 
tants of Ireland were by no means passive spec- 
tators of the threatening storm. The Grand 
.1 lilies, throughout the country, took the alarm, 
a”.d drew up very strong addresses, at the 
Sununef assizes, which were presented to the 
A’^iccroy, expressive of their resolution to 
iNJv iul the established religion of their coun- 
'!i » against every attempt at innovation, and 
ck ' ;ct .iting the grant of the elective franchise 


" Duigenan’s Answer to Grattan, p. l. 
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to the Papists, as highly dangerous to the 
constitution.* Foremost amongst the loyal 
Protestants of Ireland, stood the Corporation 
of Dublin, which assembled on the 11th of 
September, 1792, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration Edward Byrne’s letter for 
assembling the Back- Lane Parliament, and the 
. plan proposed for obtaining farther indulgence 
for the Papists*, froiji the Legislature. At this 
meeting, it was unanimously resolved to address 
the following letter to the Protestants of 
Ireland : 

“ Countrymen and Friends ! 

“ The firm and manly support which we 
received from you when you stood forward in 
defence of the Protestant Ascendancy, deserves 
our warmest thanks ; we hoped that the sense 
of the Protestants of Ireland', declared upon 
that occasion, would have convinced oiir Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, that ,the pursuit of 
political power was, for them, a vain pursuit ; 
for, though the liberal and enlightened mind of 
the Protestant receives pleasure in seeing the 

f 

* Some of these addresses may be seen 3 n Mr. Plowden’s 
work, Vol. II. p. p. 74, 75. They certainly spoke the senti- 
ments of the members of the Established Church, although 
Mr. Plowden, with an equal contempt of decency and of 
truth, insinuates that i)iQ juries yjojt packed. 
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Catholic exerche his relision with freedom-— 
enjoy his property in security — and posses the 
highest degree of personal liberty, “yet expe- 
rience has taught us, that without the ruih' of 
the Protestant Establishment the Catholic can- 
not be allowed the smallest influence in the 
State. “ . 

“ For more than fen years the press has 
teemed with various writings, intended to prove 
the Roman Catholics have an equal claim with 
Pro’testants to a participation in the exercise of 
political power in this kingdom ; that such a 
participation would not be injurious to Pro- 
testants ; that prejudice, only, prevents Pro- 
testants from conceding this claim ; and, to 
Complete the work, a letter has lately appeared, 
sighed * Edxoard Byrne' in which the Roman 
Catholics are instructed to proceed upon the 
plan of the French democracy, to elect a repre- 
sentation of their own, to which said Byrne 
insinuateu- that ' the Protestants must bend, 
as he has assurance from the .highest autho- 
rity.’ ’ 

“ In answer to these charges, and these 
claims, we shall, in a few lines, briefly state 
the case of the Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland; in doing which we shall not 
endeavour to add to our language any other 
om^iment thaii the beautiful simplicity of truth. 



“ One hundred years are just elapsed since 
the question was tried upon an appeal to 
Heaven, — whether this country should become 
a Popish kingdom, governed by an arbitrary 
and unconstitutional Popish tyrant, -and depen- 
dant upon France, or enjoy the blessings of a 
free Protestant Government — a Protestant 
Monarchy, limitted by the Constitution, — and 
an intimate connection with the free Empire 
of Britain. Tjie Great Ruler of all things 
decided in favour of our ancestors; he gave 
them victory, and Ireland became a Protestant 
lotion, enjoying a British Constitution. 

“ But the conflict had, been nefther short 
nor trivial ; and so many and so great u'ere the 
efforts made by the Roman Catholics in support 
of their Popish King, and French connections, 
that our ancestors were obliged, in their own 
defence, to deprive them of all political power, 
which they did by severe, but necessary, restric- 
tive laws. , . 

“ Time dratvs the veil of oblivion ov'er the 
virtues as Avell as the faults of men : In the 
lapse of more than foiirscore years, the causes 
which induced the necessity of these laws u^ere 
almost forgotten ; wbjle the generoui^ Protestant 
saw, with pain, his Roman ^Catholic fellow- 
subject labouring under, riestrictions which, 
from Ins peaceable demeaubur.then, appeared 
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no longer necessary ; anti he could scarcely 
refrain from charging his ancestors with too 
much severity. Session after Session the restric- 
tive laws were rapidly repealed, and the last 
Session of Parliament left the Roman Catholics 
in no wise ditferent from their Protestant fellow- 
subjects — save only in the exercise of poUticnl 
poxver. 

“ But be it remembered, tlnit from the mo- 
ment the Protestant began to make concessions, 
the Roman Catholic began to extend his claims; 
at first a very little would have satisfied him — 
that little and much more was granted ; m^e 
still was claimed ; aiirl when every thing, con- 
sistent with Protestant safety, was conceded, 
instead of grateful acknowiedgqicnts and decla- 
rations of satisfiietion, our cars have been dinned 
with exclamations of discontent, the ravings of 
political clubs, and the declamations of state 
relbtiners. 


“ But, w'e hope that the great body of the 
Homan Catholics are yet free from the influence 
of that dangerous spirit which has pervaded 
the clubs in this city : Wc hope they will 
reject Mr. Byrne’s counsel, and be grateful for 
the indulgences they have received from Pro- 
testants. To delude them from their tran- 


quillity, they are told by Byrne, that he has 



‘ the first authority for asserting this appli- 
f cation will have infinite weight with our 
‘ Gracious Sovereign, and with Parliament, 
‘ il’ our friends are (jualified to declare, that 
‘ it is the universal wish of every Catholic in 
* the Nation.’ — But we trust it is unfounded: 
were it otherwise, we tell them that the Pro- 
testants of Ireland would not be compelled, by 
any authority whatever, to abandon that Poli- 
tical situation which their forefathers won with 
their swords, and which is, therefore, their birth- 
right; or to surrender their religion at the foot- 
g:ool of Popery. 

“ Every Irish Protestant has an interest 
in the government of this kingdom ; he is 
born a mem4|r of the state, and with a capa- 
city of filling its offices ; — this capacity he 
derives from that Constitution, which his 
ancestors acquired when they overthrew the 
Popish tyrant — it is guaranteed by thaft Con- 
stitijition — it is secured by the Law — he is in 
possession of it, and we know of no power 
under Heaven, authorised to alienate this, our 

i;’*' ^ 

most valuable inheritance. 

“ Having thus, Countrymen and Friends, 
spoken to you our sentiments in the undisguised 
language of truth, we shall intreat you to join 
with us in using every honest means of per- 



suading the Romau Catholics to rest content 
with 

“:,The most perfect toleration of their religion, 
“ The fullest security of their property — and 

“ The most complete personal liberty 

but by no means now, or hereafter, to attempt 
any interference in the government of the 
kingdom, as such interference would be incom- 
patible with the Protestant Ascendancy, which 
we have resolved 'with our lives and fortunes to 
viaintain. 

“ And, that no doubt may remain of what 
we understand by the words ‘ Protesta||j^ 
Ascendancy,’ we have further 

“ Resolved, That vie consider the Protes- 
tant Ascendancy to cbnsist in % 


it 


A PROTESTANT KING OF IRELAND, 


tt 


A PROTESTANT PARLIAMENT, 


“ A PROTESTANT HIERARCIir, 

“ PRdrESTANT ELECTORS AND GOVERNMENT, 
“ THE BENCHES OF JUSTICE, i* 
“THE ARMY, AND THE REVENUE, 


THAOUGH ALL THEIR BRANCHES AND DETAILS^ 

> “ PROTESTANT; 

" AND THIS SYSTEM SUPPOKTbI{> BY A CONNECTION WITH 
THE PROTESTANT REALM OP BRITAIN.’* 

r . : ' ' - ^ ' 

This spirited Address was sent to every 
Corporation in the kingdom, to every Magis- 
trate, and to every Member of Parliament. — 



The Government expressed their satisfaction «t 
this manifestation of loyalty, and this promise 
of support, and avowed their determination 
^never to admit the Romanists to any . par- 
ticipation of political power in the State.'* — 
Suoh was the unanimity wiiich prevailed among 
the Protestants, and such the firmness avowed 
. .by the government, who cordially concurred in 
their 'sentimeuts, tlyit the point was considered 
as settled ; and as subject to no future difTcrence 
or dispute. The Papists now enjoyed, in Ire- 
land, a full and perfect toleration, as far as 
Inspected religious worship, and much greater 
indulgence than ever Protestants had enjoyed 
in any country in which the religion of Rome 
was the established religion of the State. — 
But a circumstance occurred, at this critical 
period, which produced a total change, if not 
in the sentiments, at least in the conduct, of the 
Irish government. 

'Mr. Burke, by his masterly writings on the 
French Revolution, and still more l\v the manly 
and decided part which he liad taken in Parli- 
ament against the adqiption of tlfose destructive 
principles on which that revtdution was founded, 
now stood deservedly high in the esteem and 
confidence of Mr. Pitt. 

’• * .Mtt8grave’«Menicar»> 4to. p, 95. . , 
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» WitlioUt entering into an unnecessary in- 
vestigation of the cause which produced, in 
Mr. Burkes mind, a strong predilection in 
favour of the Papists, it is sufficient to state, ^ 
tliat it certainly existed, and had a material 
intluence on the advice which he gave to the 
Ministers on the important subject iljL ^'^sh 
politics. So perfectly aware were^ 

Papists of this circumstance, tlij^^UPProade 
Mr. Burke’s son their Secretary, foruie avowed 
purpose of securing the advice, assistance, and 
support, of his father,^ 

* In order, ” says Mr. Plowden, speaking of the 
Catholics, he being a Catholic himself, to purge themselves 
in the eyes of government, of any sort of levelling democracy, 
which .vas so peculiarly obnoxious to Government (and to 
every friend of social order, he might have added, ) the 
Catholic Committee chose for their council and agent the son 
□f Mr. Burke, conceiving, that he would give no advice, 
concur in no measure, abet no step, without the privity^ direct 
Hon, and approlation of his Jather.'* It appears to have 
aeen understood between the British and Irish Cabinets, that 
:he opinions and countenance of Mr. Burke, at this period the 
Tiumphant and unrivalled champion of Church and State 
hroughout Great ^Britain, should be permitted to have cur- 
ency and support, also, through £he kingdom of Ireland.” 

The character which Mr. Plowden, for obvious reasons, 
tssigas tS Mr. Burke’s letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
vritten . as he says, for the purpose of obviating any objection 
o Catholic Emancipation^ and for demonstrating its compati- 
)ility with the Coronation-Oath, might easily be proved to be 
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The war with France had now begun, and 
Mr. Pitt was naturally anxious to unite every 
lieart, and every arm, in his Majestj^’s doini- 
nions, in one grand effort against the common 
enemy. And IMr. Ihirke, unfortunately, suc- 
ceeded in persuading him, that a repeal of th^ 
restrictive laws in Ibrce agaii^t the Papists 
would immediately produce that desirable 
elfect. Instructions were, accordingly, sent 
over to the Viceroy, conformable to the reso- 
lution founded on this persuasion. ^\nd, utterly 
regardless of that consistency of character and 
of conduct, without which no Government 
can expect to secure either confidence or 
respect, the Irish Cabinet-, whose adverse opi- 
nions had been too strongly and too recently 
declared to admit of a doubt ; and the Irish 
Parliament, who had loudly, indignantly, and 
resolutely, rejected, but a few months before, 
an application for the same purpose, — and 
rejected it, not on the pretext that it was ill- 
timed, but on broad and general principles, now 

any thing but correct and just. The letter is, certainly, written 
wit!) great ability, as was every production of Mr. Burke’s pen j 
but it would be no very difficult task to shew the fallacy of bis 
reasoning, the invalidity of his conclusions, and the^ncompa- 
tibility of certain positions there advanced, with others brought 
forward in bis admirable reSectious on the French Revo- 
lution. • 
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consented to become the instruments for Carry- 
ing jthe determination gf the British Cabinet 
into effect. 

To Mr. Hobart, (now Eurl of Buckingham- 
shire,) who was Secretary to the Viceroy, the 
awkward task of calling upon the Parliament to 
belie all their *|brmer sentiments, to violate all 
their recorded principles, and to act in direct* 
contradiction to their lately-avowed resolutions, 
was assigned. ’ lie introduced the subject to 
the House^ on the 4th of February, 1793, 
by acknowledging, that he was aware the 
measure which he had to propose would he ^ 
disapproved by many of the gentlemen whom 
lie most respected ; and that he was also aware 
that the Very measure had, in the last session, 
;heen rejected by tlic House, and tliat he had 
himself voted for its rejection; — hut he asserted 
that a material change had taken place in the 
sentiments of the country, since that time ; — the 
country were not then ripe for such a measure; 
but tlie Circumstances of the present day would ^ 
justify a' very material alteration in the senti- 
ments of the House. The conduct of the 
Homan Catholics liad proVed that they nere per- 
fectly ^ttached to the constitution, and, at such 
a’ crisis, every man, who was attached *to the 
constitution, ^ should receive encouragement 
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from the House.'**' On what basis Mr. Hobart 
founded tbel^ bold and extraordinary assertions 
it would surpass the ordinary sagacity of 
human nature to discover. So far from any 
change having taken place in the minds of the 
Protestants of Ireland, it has been shewn, that, 
at the very last assizes, they had declared their 
almost unanimous opinions, through the medium 
of the Grand Juries,’ of the destructive ten- 
dency of those very measures which the Secre- 
tary now proposed to adopt, and their fixed reso- 
lution to ojjpose their adoption by every legal 
means. The conduct of the Catholics, too, 
had proved any thing but their atta(ihment to 
the constitution. That the principal nobility 
aud gentry of that persuasion, who formed a 
very inconsiderable part of the Catholic body, 
were, (most of them at least,) men of high 
respectability, incapable of entering into any 
scheme for the subversion of the government, 
it would be equally foolish and unjust to deny.* 
But their principles, and their conduct, had 
undergone no alteration; they. were the same, 
when their former petition was rejected, as 
they were at this moment. If it were meant, 
therefore, that their attachment to the consti- 
tution justified the change in the measures of 

* Plowden’i Historical Review, Vol. II. p. 40?.*** 



the Cabinet, it was evident, that the pretext 
was j^holly destitute of foundation; since the 
Cabinet must have been equally convinced of that 
attachment when they refused to listen to their 
^applications, in the preceding session. The 
defenders were Catholics, and to talk .f ’dr 
attachment to the constitution Avas to ‘ ' .e 

common , sense of the House, and e. 

What there was iu tlv "ondiict y tlit Julhvi'-: 
Committee, Avho had assumed i ) >' er by 
issuing wi'its for assembling i jbc-lie iku. la- 
ment iu the capital, to justify lijo eulogy p'o- 
nounced by the Secretary, it were \;/iu t(j con- 
jecture. Could Mr. Hobart, af ni- time, he 
ignorant of the facts which wei'' on atcci 
established by the Secret Comm’t.ce )f the 
House of Lords, instituted for tlie purpose of 
investigating the origin and cau.->e . tl spirit 
of treason and dissaffection, wb'ch *^110 <lefen- 
ders manifested iu vijrious parts . th. kingdom, 
iu order that salutary measures ni\ght be adopted 
to check its progress ? In the course of this 
inquiry it was proved, that Jo’’U Sweetrnan, 
Secretary to the Catholic Committee in Dublin, 
wrote to an opulent Romanist of Dundalk, 
whose name was Coleman, on the subject of 
the defenders, many of whom were then impri- 
soned dn thpt town;^ that, in one of his 
letter* dated August the 9th 17ys, Sweet- 
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man, in tlie name of the Catholic Committee, 
directed inquiries to be made, touching^ the 
offences of whicli the culprits were accused 
that the Catholic Committee interested them^* 
selves warmly for the defendjlrs,— ^and that 
Coleman ' mployeci, at a considerable expence, 
an agent and counsel to act lor several persorls, 

t^cn imprisoned on a chr ge of being defen- 

• 

A pa njliict, published, in the year 1792, by 
Oh'' ;■ Most iniell’gent and efficient members 
)i' ili ' ' b'v.y,t whose writings materially 

scv'vi I', because he assumed, at least, 

the aopcara’' ■(* of moderation on most occasions, 
cor: jr ,d the following threat to the Protestant' 
btaV. — “ Will the Presbyterian Yeomanry of 
the N r r.d e nj) arms for the courtiers who 
enjoy pcD 'O'vy for the persons who exact 
tithes, a d for the landlords who exact rack- 
rents? "I'hcy, too, are complainants; and if 
they unsheath the sword against their brethren, 
(meaning the i rotestants of the Established 
Churcli) will the}' be like'y to return it to the 
scabbard, until they hav^ procured very ample 

* See the Report of the' Secret Committee of the Lords, 
in 1793. 

f Musgrave’i Memoirs, p.,^ 7 - 
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redress, and removed every cause of their com- 
plaints ? Should that people ever t)e embodied; 
tithes, boroughs, and all the arts and practices 
of monopoly, will inevitably fall before them.” 

Proofs of disaffection, at this period, 
may be found in abundance ; but proofs of 
general attachment to the constitution appear to 
have been confined to Mr. Hobart’s speech. 
That gentleman declaied the j)urport of his 
bill to be, to restore the elective franchise to the 
Papists, to enable them to vote in cities, and 
towns corporate, for magistrates ; to render 
them capable of being jurors and magistrates ; 
to enable them to endow a College, or Univer- 
sity ; and schools ; and to hold commissions 
in the army and navy. Two only of the Irish 
members opposed the motion for bringing in 
this bill. Dr. Duigenan and Mr. Ogle. The 
former of these members proposed to add to the 
oath of allegiance, inserted in the bill, the fol- 
lowing clause. — “ Nor do we believe, that any 
other sect of Christians are, of course, to be 
doomed ' to eternal damnation hereafter, and 
that they may not enter into a state of salvation 
because they may happen to differ from us in 
religious tenets.” But all their ecclesiastics, and 
the leading members of the laity, concurred in 
declaijiig, tl^t the fundamental principles ' of 



their religion rendered such an oath inadmis- 
sible.* ^ 

The bill was read a second time, on the 
22d of February, when Mi’. George I’onsonbj^, 
and M. tie La Touche, spoke against it, but 
only one member voted against it. Indeed, the 
members seemed to vie with each other in their 
efforts to prove tlieir servility to the Ministers, 

to exhibit damning prt'oft of their own 
ve.satility and want of principle ; and Mr. 
Hobart had the satisfaction to find, that they 
rather wanted a clieck than a stimulus, a bridle 
than a spur. Mr. George Knox made a motion 
for the admission of Catholic members to scats 
in Parliament; and, being seconded by Major 

* Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 89. Although Mr. Plowdcn 
accuses Dr. Diiigenan, on this occasion^ in general terms}, of 
having collected together whatever the acrimonious bigotry 
of former days had suggested against the Catholics, and 
retailed it with new and enthusiastic bitterness;” (Vol. II, p. 
408.) he does not venture to specify, much less to combat, any 
of the positions which he tihus condemns. Nor does he even 
condescend to notice the Doctor’s proposal for introducing the 
above addition to the oath, nor to say a single word qn the 
declaration of his Popish brethren respecting it. From a 
Catholic historian, surely, some explanation of a matter, 
bearing so immediately upon the subject of discussion, might hare 
been expected. But it sometimes happens, that duty demands 
exposition^ where prudence imposes silence ; and prudence here 
seems to have prevailed over duty. ^ 
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Doyle, and supported by Colonel Hutchinson, 
and some others, Mr. Knpjtv^cntufcd to divide 
the House upon it; wlicu it was rejected by 
163 votes to 69. The bill, however, passed the 
Comn)ons with veiy little further oppositi^fn. ^ 
When it was carrietl to the Lords, the 
Bishop of Killala (brother to Lord Ellenborough) 
stood forth a volunteer in its support. In the 
fervour of his zeal for the Catholic cause, he 
did not scruple to libel our ancestors, by ascrib- 
ing those penal statutes, which originated in the 
paramount motive of self-preservation, to their 
bigotry and spirit of persecution. With equal 
ignorance and presumption, he reviled the laws 
themselves, whicli had, for seventy years, kept 
Ireland in a state of peace and tranquillity, as 
impolitic and unjust. And, with a disregard 
of truth, becoming neither his rank nor his 
profession, he represented the conduct of the 
Catholics as constantly and uniformly loyal.* 
The Lord Chancellor (Clare) expressed his wish 
to have surt’ered the bill to pass sub silentio; 
but when the general principles of anarchy, 
the rage of innovation, and the epidemical 
phrenzy, seemed to have reached that House ; 
when inflammatory declamations, and ill-advised 
mistatements, came from the Reverend Bench, 


* Plowden'i Historical Review, Vol. II, p. 418 . 
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it attached to the, existing government, and he 
felt it necessary to fisc in defence of the consti- 
tution. He justly imputed the observations of 
tlie Bi,shop of Killuia, to his utter ignorance of 
the laws and constitution of the country from 
whicli h.e came, and of the laws and consti- 
tution of the country in which he lived. Then, 

- .1’ 'claiming all personal bigotry or acrimony, 
]>'• ably justified lhe*j)enal code, on the ground 
of necessity, and exposed the pernicious ten- 
dency of Catltolic tenets, as even recently pro- 
claimed by their Primate, Doctor Troy.* His 
Lordship most pointedly condemned the powers 
assumed by the Popish Convention of levying 
taxes upon their community for defraying the 
expences, attending tlieir claims and pro- 
ceedings, wlilch, if they w^ere fair, just, and 
open, would retjuire no such support. 

'I’he conduct of the Irish Parliament, in 
passing this bill, after their recent declarations 
upon the subject, fully justiljt's the following 
observation of a contemf)orary historian. — “ The 

extraortlinarv inconsistenev of the Irish Parlia- 

*/ 

ment, in rejecting, with incliguant; contempt, 
the claims of the Homan Catholics in the year 
171)-, the tameness with which they now 
concciled, nnicli more than whaf. had been, at 



^ Idem Ibid, p, 419. 
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that time, demanded, joined to their fears aiid 
imbecility, in expressing their wishes to 
renounce their power and pre-eminence, to gra- 
tify a democratic faction,* must convince every 
Iiishman of spirit, and common sense, that such 
an Asseinbly, constantly oscillating between one 
extreme and another, and convulsetl by jiarty 
zeal, was incapable of promoting the peace and 
prosperity of his native country; and that he 
must depend for such promotion on nothing but 
the firmness, the wisdom, and disinterestedness, 
of an Imperial Parliament.”* 

Part of this observation applies to an offer 
made, by some of the Irish gentry at this time, 
for surrendering their property in boroughs, in 
compliment to the advocates of Parliamentary 
Reform. However its justice in that particular 
point may be (juestioned, it is undoubtedly 
correct in its application to the conduct of the 
Irish Parliament, on the subject of the law now 
passed for giving the elective franchise, and 
other political privileges^ to the Papists. That 
conduct was most disgraceful, and fully justified 
the severe remarks which were made on it, by 
individuals of every party. 

It must be remarked, that, by this measure 
of the Irish ^legislature, the Romanists of that 


*■ Musgrave’s Memoirs, p. 89. 
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country were admitted to every civil.privilege 
and advantage to which Protestants were 
admitted ; save only that an act o/’ their cnony 
a refusal to take the oath of supremacy, and the 
oaths and engagements prescribed to be taken 
by the test act, precluded a few Irish Peers of 
that pcrsusion from voting in the House of 
J^rds, and their Comnjoners from sitting in the 
H iuse of Con'unons. They were also, by the 
same refusal, precluded from filling about two 
and thirty civil employments, among which were 
the offices of Lord Lieutenant, Lord Chancellor, 
Judges, and Commander in Chief of the army ; 
in the persons filling which offices was vested 
the superior executive authority of the State — 
“ Situations,” as a contemporary writer judici- 
ously observes, “ of legislatir e and executive 
authority, which can never be conceded to 
Romanists, while they deny the supremacy 
of the State, and while even the form of a 
Protestant establishment is preserved in Ire- 
land.* 

However essential it was to the safety of 
the State to make these few reservations, or, to 
speak more correctly, to refuse to admit Papists 
to offices of high trust and command, without 
submitting to the same conditions, without sub- 

•# 

* Duigenan's Answer to Grattan’s Address, p, 26, 
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scribing to which no Protestant could hold them, 
and, by so admitting, to give them a marked 
superiority of privilege over the liiembers of the 
Estahlifthed Church, which would have been 
lit, tic less than treason to the country ; — and, 
however important the concessions already 
made to the Papists were, and they could not 
fail to be important when they admitted them to 
the full enjoyment of religious and civil liberty; 
still, while there was something withholdcn, 
and something to acquire, it was perfectly clear, 
from their past conduct, that they would not 
rest satisfied. Mr. Burke, therefore, had woe- 
fully deceived himself, and deluded Mr. Pitt, 
VI hen he taught him to believe, that the passing 
of this act, conferring privileges and favours 
unknown to tlie subjects of any other country 
dissenting from the established religion of the 
State, u'ould conciliate the wliole body of the 
Ri/marnsts, so as to secure their attachment to 
the govenuntnt and constitution. The Irish 
gov('vnmeut was very soon convinced of its 
ineihcacy, and acknowledged the truth of their 
predictions, who had forewarned them, that 
indulgence would only encourage discontent, 
and that concession w'ould only give birth to 
fresh demands. 

The spirit, of disaflection continued to 
spread throughout tlie country, without any 
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liminutionof its rage, from the late confessions. 
The United Irishmen had associated on the plan 
uf the alfiliatetl societies in i’rance, and a new 
attempt having been successfully made to unite 
the llomaiiists and the Presbyterians in one bond 
of hatred to the existing constitution, this 
society was chiefly composed of persons of both 
persuasions. They corrcspoi)dcd with the sedi- 
tioi.s clubs in -every part of t lie British domi- 
nions, and carried on their treasonable plans 
with the utmost activity and vigour. In the 
inflammatory publications vrhich tlu'y had cir- 
culated, with incredible industry, over the 
whole country, the necessity of afiancipiiti?ig 
the Romanists was strongly enl’orccd ; and, in 
return, the Catholic Committee, in Dublin, 
spoke of them with respect and gratitude. , At 
one of the meetings of this C’omrnittcc, in 
iNlarch, 1792, Mr. Keogh, a leading member, 
said, — “ For a late publication, the Digest of 
the Popery Laws, the United Irishmen, and their 
respectable chairman, the honourable Simon 
Butler, demand our warmest gratitude. "* And 
that the United Irishmen acted in co-operation 
with the defenders, aj)pe£irs certain from the 
report of the Irish House, of Commons in 
179S. 


* Mnsgrave’s Memoirs, p, 100. 
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The government found it riecessary to pass, 
without delay, two bills, one for preventing the 
importation of arms, gunpowder, and ammuni- 
tion, and the removing and keeping gunpowder, 
arms, and ammunition, without .license ; and 
the other for preventing the election or appoint- 
ment of unlawful assemblies. Lord Westmore- 
land, in a conversation, at this time, with a 
private gentleman, on the* treasonable disposi- 
tion so generally manifested, asked, — “ Sup- 
pose I were to sound a trumpet on Essex Bridge, 
to call the friends of government to my aid, 
wlio would follow me?” — The gentleman an- 
swered, — “ Every Protestant in Ireland ; they 
know they have no safety but in British con? 
nection.” 

The object of the United Irishmen was to 
separate Ireland from. England, and to establish 
a democratic Republic on the . ruins of the 
Monarchy. At the very formation of this 
treasonable association, its designs were unfolded 
to the public, in terms too plain to admit of 
mistake, by one of its most distinguished mem- 
bers, Mr. Theobald Wolfe Tone. — “ It is pro- 
posed,” said he, “ that, at this juncture, a 
society should be instituted, having much of 
the secrecy, and somewhat of the ceremonial, 
attached to free-masonry ; with so much secrecy, 
as may communicate curiosity, uncertainty, and 
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expectation, to the minds of surrounding men ; 
with so much impressive and affecting ceremony, 
in all its internal economy, as, without impe- 
ding real business, may strike the soul, through 
the senses,’’ (this was exactly the ceremonial 
of the Romish Church service,) “ arid, address- 
ing the whole man, may animate his philosophy 
^y the energy of his passions. 

“ Secrecy is expedient and necessary; it will 
make the bond of union more cohesive, and the 
spirit of that union move ardent and move cotidensed. 
It will invelope this dense flame with a cloud of 
GLOOMY AMBIGUITY, that Will both facilitate 
its own agency, and, at the same time, cmfound 
and terrify its enemies by their ignorance of 
the design, the extent, the direction, and the 
consequences; it will throw a veil over those 
individuals whose professional prudence might 
make them wish to be concealed, until a mani- 
festation of themselves become absolutely neces- 
sary." 

By a reference to Professor Robison’s 
proofs of a conspiracy against all the religions 
and governments of Europe, there will be found 
a pretty exact similarity betvveen this Irish 
Union and the German Union, as described 
by Weishaupt, its founder. It has been truly 
observed, that, at the time when this seditious 
society of United Irishmen was formed, those 
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grievances, which were afterwards urged as the 
chief pretext for its enormities, were not in 
existence. — No Convention Act, no Insur- 
rection Act, no I'rcasonahle Correspondence 
Act, had then passed; — every mode of com- 
munication was open, the war had not begun, 
nor was the public mind agitated by any alarm. 
In these circumstances, (in which there was not 
merely a liberty, but an absolute licentiousness 
of scope, botli for discussion and co-operation) 
jcan it for a moment be supposed that men, who 
only wished to efilct a temperate reform in 
Parliament (which was often alledgcd, in direct 
oj)j)osition to the fact, as tiie sole motive of 
these associated traitor.%) v oidd have adopted 
glo( my\ impenetrable sccrccp, as the first feature 
of their design? Was it in human nature thus 
deliberately to prefer coxeardlif ambiguity to 
manly candour, if it had not been felt that 
there was an indispensable necessity for such 
a )>rocedure ? And whence could the idea of 
such a necessity Jiave arisen, but from the 
consciousness of a j)urpose which would not 
bear to be disclosed? It is not less the result 
of experience, than it is the maxim of Divine 
■Wisdom,’ “ that men love rather than 

light, BECAUSJi THEIR DEEDS ARE EVIL.”* 

* Essays cu the Political Circumstances of Ireland, written 
during ibe Administration of Karl Camden, by Alexander 
Knox, Esq. p. 141, ld'2. 
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Confident of success, however, these . trai- 
tors occasionally threw aside that veil of secrecy 
which they were advised to assume, and explained, 
with boldness, the objects of their machinations. 
They declared that the “ general aim of the 
society should be, to make the light of phi- 
lanthropy (a/>fl/e and imffcctual light) converge, 
and, by converging, kindle into ardent, energetic, 
iiifhusiastic, love for IrMand ; that genuine, un- 
adulterated, enthusiasm which descends from 
a luminous head to a burning heart, anil impels 
the spirit of man to exertions greatly good, 
or unequivocally great. For this society is not 
to sat isjied in drawing speculative plans 

of' refo^'m, and improvement, but to be 
PKACTrcALLY BUSIED in thcii* ucconiplishmenl. 

the hand of Lodee to hold from Heaven 
a scheme of government, most perfectly adapted 
to the nature and eapabililits of the7/v‘A7? dSution, 
it would drop to the ground a mere sounding 
scroll, were there no other means of giving it 
effect than its mvn intrinsic cxcelh’nec. 

“ Tins society^ is likely to be a means the. 
most powerful for th.e promotion of a great 
end.--— What end ? The Rights of Man in 
Ireland ; the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number in this Islaiul; the inherent and indejeasihk 
claims of every f ree nation to rest in this nation ; 
the WILL and the powKB*to be hapj)y, to pvrsuc 
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the common weal as an individual pursues his 
private welfare^ and to stand, in insulated 

INDEPENDENCE, AN IMPERATORIAL. PEOPLE. 

To gain a knowledge of the real state of this 
heterogeneous country; to form a summary of 
the NATIONAL WILL and pleasure in points 
inost interesting to national happiness ; and when 
such a summary is formed, to put this doctrine, 
as speedily as may be, into practice, will be 
the purpose of this central society, or lodge, 
from which other lodges, in different towns, will 
radiate. 

“ The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. On the rock of this prin- 
ciple let the society rest ; by this, let it judge 
and determine every political question; and what- 
ever is necessary for this purpose, let it not be 
accounted hazardous, but rather our interest, 
our duty, our glory, and our common religion . — 
The rights of men are the rights of God ; and 
to vindicate the one is to maintain the other: 
we must be free to serve him whose service'is 
perfect freedom. 

“ This is enthusiasm ; it is so ; and who, 
that has a spark of Hibernicism in his nature, 
does not feel it kindle into a jiame of generous 
enthusiasm ? Who, that has a drop of sympathy 
in his heBrt, when he looks around him, and 
sees how happiness is heaped up in mounds. 
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and how misery is diffused and ditkled amongst 
the MILLION, does not exclaim, alar I f‘\r suffer- 
ing! and oh! for the power to redress it! 
And who is there that has enthusiasm sufficient 
to make an exclamation, would not combine 
with others, as honest as himself, to make the 
WILL live in the act, and to mear we will 
redress it.” 

Well might it be asked, — Is this the voice 
of men seeking con*stitutional reform ? Is 
it not, on the contrary, as outrageous a denun- 
ciation as could be conveyed in language, not 
only against the constitution of this country, 
but against the order of sooiety in every coun- 
try ? What is that decisive expression of 
contempt for all speculative plans of reform, that 
boastful resolution of being busied in accom- 
plishment, and that emphatic despair of succeed- 
ing in any measure, however useful or suita- 
ble, without some other means of giving it 
effect besides its own intrinsic excellence ? 
©o not these declarations alone amount to a 
determinate rejection of every constitutional 
idea, and as determinate an adoption of the 
worst revolutionary expedients ? What are these 
other means ? They are none of the resources 
of reason; none of the naturah weapons of 
truth ; these are all voted down, and discarded 
for ever iu that imperious decree on the futility 
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of intrinsic excellence; for these are nothing hut 
intrinsic excellence demonstrated, and urged with 
zeal and perseverance. What^ then, '#re . these 
means ? ' They are intrigue, cabal, conspiracy, 
TutROK, ( for there is no alternative ) and, 
of course, every thing, however dreadful, to 
which terror relates, and without which it 
would become an unreal mockery, more con- 
temptible than even intrinsic excellence itself. — 
And to what end are these dark expedients to 
be a))plied? We are not left to collect this 
from ambiguous hints; ue are told, in what 
might be termed the very language of revolu- 
tions, that it is to break the tie which binds 
Ireland to , the British Empire, to establish 
their former democracy in its boldest and 
broadest form, and to new-model property, 
so as to effect the widest possible distribution 
of it amongst the populace.* 

Although the Romanists had. recently 
experience<l the most liberal indulgence fit 
ihi- Legislatvire, the Defenders, in the Sunjin 
of 1793, committed the most dreadful outrages 
in many parts of the kingdom, but , particularly 
in . tlie counties of Kerry, Cork, Wexford,. 
Limerick, Queen’s County, Meath, Westmeath, 
Dublin, Cavan, Monaghan, Louth,, and,»in tlte 


* Knox's Essays on 'Irelaridi p. 15-1,’ 152. 
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liberties of Drogheda, Leitrim, Longford, 
Roscommon, Mayo, Sligo, Armagh, Down, 
Donegal, * and Derry.* Nor were the Pres^- 
byterians of the North less active in their 
violent and rebellious proceedings. — In faift, 
it is evident that the Romanists and Pres- 
byterians had cordially united for the destruc- 
tion of the existing constitution, both eccle- 
siasiical and civil, to which'\hey were equally 
disaffected. But the latter wished to abolish 
every thing like an Established Church, the 
Hierarchy, and every form of religious worship ; 
whereas the former intended, no doubt, to esta- 
blish the Romish Church on the ruins of the 
Protestant Church, and, confiding in the supe- 
riority of their own numbers over those of their 
Presbyterian associates, to fix the Catholic 
ascendancy on a basis not to be shaken, and to 
the utter exclusion of the Protestant faith. 
The I'resliyterians, indeed, at a subsequent 
pgriod, became convinced that such was their 
o*ct, and, accordingly, left them to figlit 
their own battles. 

The insurgents became so powerful, at the 
commencement of 1794, as to attack the mili- 
tary, in some parts of the country; while they 
held tkeir seditious meetings in the very seat of 

* Musgravo’s Memoirs, p.l25„ 
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government. — The Viceroy, however, the Earl 
of Westmoreland, perceiving the necessity of 
acting with decision, adopted the necessary 
measures for the repression and punishment of 
these audacious and criminal attempts. In this 
he was ably seconded by the magistrates of the 
capital, and particularly by Mr. John Gift’aid, 
the High Sheriff These gentlemen, in the 
night of the 23d of IMay, 17.94, repaired to a 
meeting of United Irishmen, held at Tailors’ 
Hall, in Back Lane, dispersed the members, and 
seized their books and jiapers. A Clergyman, 
of the name of Jackson, was apprehended on a 
charge of treason, tried, condemuetl, and would 
have been executed, had he not escaped the 
sentence of the law, by the commission of sui- 
cide. He went to Ireland, as a Missionary 
from France, to settle, with the traitors there, 
the plan of an invasion by the French. Mr. 
Hamilton Rowan, who was concerned in the 
same plot, effcctetl his escape from Newgate, .^;in 
wh.ich prison he was confined for sedition. 
Such was the state of Ireland, when Lord 
Westmoreland was recalled, and when Lord 
Fitzwilliam was appointed to succeed him. 
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le of Ireland on the itjcal of I<ord Westmoreland — Lord 
Fitzwilliam, Viceroy — Mr. Grattan, his chief counsellor. 
—The Romanists encouraged by Mr. Grattan to demand 
their emancipation — Weak conduct of the Viceroy — Lord 
Fitz william recalled — Factious language of Mr.' Grattan 
to the Romanists — Lord Camden appointed Viceroy — 
Attempt to assassinate the Lords’ Justices — Judicious coii- 
duct of Mr. Pelham, (now Earl of Chichester) Secretary 
to the Viceroy — I'he Parliament reject, by a decisive 
majority, the claims of the Romanists — The United 
Irishmen arm themselves — The Yeomanry established — 
Insidious conduct of the Catholics on this occasion — The 
French attempt to invade Ireland, at the instigation of the 
rebels — but are prevented by a storm — Proclamations 
^ issued against treasonable associations — Seizui'e of arms by 
the Xing’s troops — Message from the Viceroy, on the 
insurrection in Ulster — Mr. Grattan describes llie Insur- 
gents as peaceable and loyal subjects, and imputes the 
disturbances to the measures taken to quell them — Mr. 
Grattan*# statements confuted by the declaration of 
the rebels themselves — The system of concession carried 
by government to a dangerous and unwarrantable extent — 
Remarks on the Popish establishment at Maynooth — 
Several of the Students join the rebels — M^Nevin sent to 
the continent to hasten the departure of a French force— 
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A French Agent arrives in London — Conduct of the Oppo- 
sition in England and Ireland at this period~False conclu- 
sions- of Mr. Fox~His misrepresentations corrected,— 
The assertions of Mr. Fox and Mr. Erskine contradicted 
by the depositions of the principal rebels — Lord Moira’s 
speech in the Irish Parliament, answered by the Lord 
Chancellor Clare — The gross impositions practised on 
Lord Moira detected and exposed — Lord Clare takes a 
view of the conduct of the British government towards 
Ireland, and proves it to have been one continued system 
c>f conciliation from the year 1779 — Inconsistency of 
Lord Moira’s present theory with his past practice— Lord 
Clare ascribes tlie increased violence of the disaffected to 
Lord Moira’s speech in the British Parliament— Lord 
Moira’s motion rejected by 35 to 10— Similar motion in 
the House of Commons, by Sir Lawrence Parsons, nega- 
tived by 156 to 19 — Meeting of the rebels at Shane’s 
Castle — They announce the establishment of an un»on 
with the disaffected in England and Scotland — Loyal men 
pointed out for assassination in the newspapers devoted to 
the rebels, — The United Irishmen in the county of Down 
declare Lord Moira to be a tyrant — Measures for the 
grand attack concerted by the rebels — Remarkable inter- 
view between Hughes and Neilson, two of tlie leaders of 
the rebels, and Mr, Grattan, at I’innehinch — The l^w 
of misprision of treason explained — Government censui® 
ibr weakness, in not making this interview the subject of 
a legal investigation — The whole plot of the rebels dis- 
closed to government by Thomas Reynolds^ who bad been 
persuaded to join them — Many of the principal conspira- 
tors seized in Dublin— Preparations for the intended 
iltack on the capital — Reward offered for tlie apprehension 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald— He ia taken in Dublin — 
Apprehension of the Sheares, and other rebels-*-The 
rcbeUion breaks out on tho 23d of May — Neilson seized 



m reconnoiLcring Ncwgate~DisafFection of the Roman 
Catholic Yeomen — The Roman Catholic servants engaged 
in the conspiracy — ^The rebellion breaks out in various 
parts of the kingdom-^Martial law proclaimed — Rebels 
defeated in different places by the Yeomanry — The rebels 
take Emniscorthy, and obtain possession of Wexford— 
They are joined by the Romanists of the neighbouring 
counties — They defeat a body of troops commanded by 
Colonel Walpole — The battle of Ross — Lord Mountjoy 
killed — ^llie rebels forced.to retreat' — 221 Protestants mur- 
dered, by the ‘rebels^ at Scullabiogue — Rebels defeated at 
Arklow— They attack the town of Antrim — Lord 0‘Neil 
killed — They are defeated in the county of Down by 
(general Nugent — They fortify tlie strong post of Vinegar 
Hill — Are attacked there by the Loyalists, and compelled 
to fly — Cruelties exercised on the Protestants in the Rebel 
Camp— Lord Camden recalled, and Lord Cornwallis 
appointed to succeed him — Q7 Protestants murdered in 
cold blood, on the bridge at Wexford — Conduct of Dr, 
Caulfield, the Popish bishop of Wexford, during tlie 
rebellion in that country — He gives his public benedictions 
to the rebels— -Accused, by one of his own priests, of 
having directed the last battle in Wexford to be fought, 
and of blessing men whom he ought to have excommuni- 
cated — Obtains a cerlificate of loyalty from Lord Corn- 
wallis — Denies that projections granted by priests were 
respected— The contrary proved to be the fact, from a pro- 
tection granted by himself— Objects of the Opposition, 
and of the government, in imputing the rebellion to other 
than religious causes — A great mass of the rebels proved 
to be influenced by religious motives — Loyalty of the 
Catliolie nobility and principal gentry — Danger of|Popish 
principles acting upon low and uninformed minds — Several 
of the rebel chiefs taken, and; executed at Wexford— 
: Bagnal Harvey acknowledges, Popish prjesbr were 
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deeply concerned in the rebellion, and that the cxlirpaiion 
of Protestants was their main design — Battle of Castle- 
comer — Execution of the two Sheares — The other rebel 
chiefs are pardoned, on condition of disclosing the wliole 
circumstances of the conspiracy, and of transporting them- 
selves for life— Twenty of them are sent to Fort George, 
in Scotland, to be confined there till a peace — A body of 
French troops land in Killala-bay, and are joined by a great 
number of rebels — Several Irish priests flock to their 
standard — Father Dease, being taken prisoner, declares 
tliat the priests were encouraged to join the French by Dr. 
Ecllew, the Popish Bishop of the Diocese— T||e French 
advance to Castlebar, where they defeat the troops 

—They march towards Sligo — receive a check from a small 
corps under Colonel Vercker — Are overtaken by General 
Lake — Surrender at discretion — The French express the 
greatest contempt for tlieir Irish Allies — Ridicule their 
bigotry, and express their astonishment, at finding the 
Pope so suddenly in Ireland, after having driven him out 
of Italy — End of the lebellion. 

[17^8.] By the firmness and vigour whieli 
Lord Westmoreland dis[jlayed, after the impo- 
litic concessions which had been made to tiic 
Romanists, Ireland had, at last, been lestorod 
to rj. srato of comparative traucjuillity. Tiic 
leading- nobility and gentry had professed them- 
selves satisfied with the indulgences wliich .tliev 
had received, and seemed disposed to wail till 
a favourable period for pressing their 

further claims to a participation of^ political 
p.'vvcr and influence. The great body of the 
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Romanists, indeed, including the Defenders, 
and no small portion of the United Irishmen, 
had resolved to exert every effort to produce a 
revolution in the coitnti)', on French principles, 
and were silently preparing means to elude the 
vigilance of the government, and to secure the 
accomplishment of their object. In this state 
of things, Lord Westmoreland was recalled, 
.ihd Lord Fitzw.illiam appointed to succeed him 
as Viceroy. 

Mr. Grattan was the chosen adviser of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and he had taken special care, 
before the arrival of his patron in Ireland, 
to assume great merit to himself for the mea- 
sures which he had recommended him to pursue, 
in favour of the Romanists, and to prepare the 
Romanists themselves to second his exertions by 
presenting petiiions, from every quarter of the 
kingdom, not soliciting as a favour, but claim- 
ing as a right, a full and perfect communication 
of all privileges and offices of the State, with- 
out exception, and that every law which created 
any distinction between them and Protestants 
should be repealed.* 

The weakness of the Viceroy in thus sub- 
mitting himself to the guidance of this rash 
demagogue, in disgracing liis governraen# by 


* Duigenan’s Answer to Grattan’s Address, p. 22. 



dismissing from their othces all the most tried 
and faithful servants of the Crown, anti by 
admitting to his Court ami Table the most 
inveterate enemies ot the *^rotestant Church ;* 
and, lastly, by pledging himself to a Legislative 
Act, tvhich he was not authori/ed to prt^pose, 
nor able to carry; soon convinced Mr. Pitt of 
the necessity of appointing another Viceroy. 

The auger of Grattan and the Poiisonbies, 
on the recall of their favourite Viceroy, was 
wrought up to the highest pitch. The I'onner, 
in an address to the Roman Catholics of Dub- 
lin, urged them to continue their demands 
while the JMinistry were embarrassed by the 
war ; and told them that it elepemled t>n them 
selves whether they would permit tlic return 
of tlieir old Taskmasttrs to powcr.f The Pon- 


* Idem Ibid. p. 23. 

f Grattan’s expressions were tli<»se I tremble at the 
letnrn to power of your old taskmasters, lhat cornbiiwlion 
which galled the country with its tyranny, insulted her by its 
manners, exhausted her by its rapacity, and slandered htr by 
its malice 3 should such a combination (at once inflamed as it 
must be now by the favour of the British Courts and by the 
reprobations of the Irish People) return tii power, 1 have no 
hesitation to say, that they will extinguish Ireland^ or Ireland 
Knm^remove them. It not your case only, but that of the 
natich ^ I find the country already committed in the struggle 3 
I beg to be committed along with ^bery and to abide the issue 
oi h^ fortunes.”— Address to the Ciiixens of Dublin. 
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sonbies, by tbeir extensive country influence, 
procured popular meetings to be conveufed, and 
addresses to b© voted to Parliament, depre- 
cating the removal of their patron. Similar 
eflbr ts were made iu the House of Coannons, 

It is justly observed, by a temperate and intelligent con- 
temporary wprer, thai this address (which contained much 
- other inflarrimatory matter of. the same Icind) was calculated to 
rouse the passions of the puiltitud^ to madness. 

When the indigent, the ignorant, the inflammable, 
vulgar read or heard of dreadful guardians succeeding, of old 
task-niasters returning, of tj/rariJiy, imull, rapncily, slander, 
vnulice, and, above all, when they received that unequivocal 
assuiance, they will extinguish ikeland, or Ireland 
MUST remove them vvhat, in the name of Heaven, must 
have been their apprehensions ? Who, in their view, would be 
the dreadtul guardians ? Evidently those who were to succeed 
Lord Fitz william. Who - the old task - masters. Those, 
of course, who had been in power before Lord Fitzwilliani 
took possession of the government j ” and to whom, be it 
added, the Romanists were indebted for the possession of a 
more rational, a more extensive, and better-^ecured, civil 
liberty, than the most favoured subjects of any state in the 
known world, those of Great Britain only excepted.* — - 
And what was to be done with these ? IV hy Ireland must 
REMOVE ihem, or they would extinguish Ireland. What, 
then, on the whole> was it possible for them to conclude, 
but that on a new Chief Governor attempting to land in the 
country, they ought to rise in a mass, and by one grand effort 
rid themselves of all those whom they were taught to-i(gonsider 
as obnoxious to tliem, either in the name of expulsion or 6t 
^^ierminaiion* An inflamed multitude would be little apt to 
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but they failed of success. The motions for 
censure were negatived, and a strong sense of 
approbation of the conduct of the British 
Cabinet was manifested by the House. During 
the state of inflammation ]>rotluced by these 
party-struggles, Lord Camden arrived to take 
upon him the government of Ireland. On the 
evening of his landing, an ineffectual attempt was 

enquire, whether the word remove meant the one or the 
other* 

Now could my Lord George Gordon, or could, indeed, 
any enragi that ever existed, have taken a more promising 
metliod of preparing the popular mind for insurrection. At 
tlie very moment, too, that Mr. Grattan held out this direct 
invitation to riot, tumult, and rebellion, for in no other light 
can his virulent address be considered, - he expressed his full 
conviction that the very object for which he, and tl>e Roman- 
ists, were contending, which they, absurdly, called Catholic 
Emancipation, must, and would, be obtained. Your Eman- 
cipation will pass, rely upon It j your Emancipation must pass.'" 
Why Mr. Grattan, therefore, in the midst of all this certainty 
of success, should use a language w-^hich despair itself would 
not have justified^ — Why, when, by his own acknowledge- 
ment, the Roman Catholics had still so lair a prospect, he, 
their Incnd and advocate, should thus, like 

* ^ Cfic^ar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

** With Ate by his side, come hot from hell — 

Ciy havock, and let slip the dog.s of war,” 

ingenious men may conjecture, but I shall not pretend to 
decide.” 

Ktiqz‘S Essays on the poliiical cit nnn>sta?ia’s 
of Ireland, p. 7 — 10. 
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made to assassinate the Lords-Justices Fitzgib- 
bon and Foster, who had discharged tl)c*duties 
of the government after the departure of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and who were generally supposed 
to be most obnoxious to the late Administra- 
tion. But the riot was suppressed, and, in a 
few days, the new Viceroy found himself at 
perfect case in the tranquil exercise of his 
adfice. 

The V'^iceroy’s principal Secretary was Mr. 
Pelham, (now Earl of Cliichcster) who applied 
himself assiduously to the discovery of .such 
measures as should secure the Royal authority 
in Ireland. lie soon perceived that the irrita- 
tion which was artl'ully supported, arose, in a 
great dcg’ree, from the abundance of wild and \ isi- 
onary notions which issued hourly from the 
press. He endeavoured, therefore, like a dvise 
Statesman, to employ this engine in order to 
give a new direction to the public mind. — 
lie became himself a member of literary socie- 
ties ; encouraged discussions of abstract and 
harmless questions of rural, and even domestic, 
economy. lie ingratiated himself with the 
learned idlers of the nation ; and so far suc- 
ceeded in his view as either to detach them from 
political topics, or , to direct their political 
efforts to the useful purpose of soothing and 
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^istructjug, instead of inflaming and mislead- 
ing,- the. people. 

By, this time the United Irishmen had 
formed , a close connection with the French 
Directory, and -looked to them principally for 
tlie success of their rebellious plans. During 
the short Administration of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
their operations had, been almost disregarded; 
as they wanted that consequence in the public 
eye which, discontent, patronized by a Parlia- 
mentary opposition, seldom fails to command. 
Upon his Lordship’s reuioval, their rancour, 
fomented by the venomous breath of faction, 
burst forth with additional fury ; and the public 
discovery, which h id been recently made, on 
the trial of Jackson, the spy of the French 
Government, that Theobald Wolfe Tone, the 
founder of the Society ( who was also the 
avowed agent of the Catholic Committee ) 
had been selected to convey information from 
the Rebels of Ireland to the Directory at Paris, 
^taught them that they could no longer conceal 
their views beneath the flimsy mask of Par- 
liamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation. 
This discov'eiy, too, had no slight effect on 
tire decision u Inch took place on the discussion 
of t^B claims of tlie Romanists in Parliament, 
xyhere, t^By were rejected by a , decisive majo^ 



The success of the French armies, aiw! 
the defection of those Allies in concert with 
whom Great Britain had begun the war, opened 
such a prospect of success to the rebelii(.>iis, 
that the needy and discontented of every coun- 
try were easily persuaded to follow the foot- 
steps of the profligate Parisians. The war 
began to effect public credit; disappointed 
speculators were obvious implements for the 
purposes of treason ; and clubs of an infinite 
variety of denominations were instituted under 
the patronage of the parent society of United 
Irishmen. For preparing the minds of the 
poor and the ignorant for the furtherance 
of their views, they encouraged school 
boys and apprentices to assemble in order to 
hear seditious lectures, and to be instructed io 
doctrines suitable to the use intenderl to be 
made of their inexperience. By these means, 
the whole mass of the lower orders, in the 
Capital of Dublin, was infected. Some of' the 
youthful traitors were betrayed, by their zeal, 
into the commission of crimes, which called 
for the interposition of the law. And one or 
two examples having been, necessarily, made, 
the system could no longer be sustained with- 
out danger, and was, accordingly, abandoned.— 
It was then determined, by the society/ to 
adopt an universal plan of military organi^sa- 
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tion ; to provide the common people with wea 
pons of a simple construction and of little cost; 
and thus to furnish themselves with a sufficient 
force against the arrival of those troops which 
had been promised by France. But a plan so 
extensive, required a considerable time for its 
completion. It was amongst the old Volunteer 
Companies of the Northern j^resbyterians that 
it could be begun with dlect : and, amongst 
these, tlie old jealousy of Roman Catholic 
predominance could only be subdued by the 
exclusion, at first, of all persons of that persua- 
sion. This jealousy had existed from the period 
of the Revolution, and had, at different times, 
been productive of mutual outrage. For a 
while, however, it gave place to the overruling 
desire of subverting the Constitution. 

In theautumn of 1796, government foundit 
expedient to propose to all loyal subjects to em- 
body themselves, as corps of yeomanry, for the 
^4efence of the country. The Protestant members 
of the corporation, and other inhabitants of Dub- 
lin, set the example, by raising four regiments of 
infantry, arid four troops of horse. But this wise 
and salutary measure, which eventually provetl the 
salvation of the country, was strongly opposed 
by the leading Romanists of Dublin, and byaH 
the active members of the Catholic Committee. 
Their efforts, however, to prevent its adoption 
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having proved ineffectual, they waited on Mr. 
Pelham, and asked permission to raise a corps 
of Romanists ; but they were, very properly, 
told that, if they wished to serve their King and 
country, they might join their Protestant fellow- 
subjects. Thus foiled, they published a string 
of resolutions, replete with inv'ectivcs against 
.government, for having presumed to adopt a 
measure so admirably calculated to defeat the 
plans of those whose object was to destroy the 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the realm. 
In the course of six months, the patriotic corps 
of yeomanry amounted to thirty-seven thousand 
men, and the number was afterwards extended 
to fifty thousand.* 

In the summer of 179b, Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and Mr. Arthur O'Connor, who had taken 
an active part in the rebellious projects of tlie 
United Irishmen, which had now acquired a 
formidable degree of consistency, had an inter- 
view with the French General, Iloche, iir Swit-, 
zerland, at which it was settled, that a French ■ 
force should be sent to the assistance of the 
Irish rebels as soon as possible. The attempt 
was accordingly made at the close of that year, 
when fifteen thousand French troops reached 
Bantry Bay ; but the fleet being dispersed in a 


* Musgrave’s Memoir*, p. 159. 
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- storm, and having lost several of their ships, the 
plan was defeated for tlie present. 

The attempt, however, served to convince 
the rebels that the French were 'serious in their 
promises of support ; and tliey were accordingly 
resolved to exert every effort for (-om pitting 
that plan of military organization, v l.irh would 
enable'' tliem to act with effect, ir the 

I* 

moment for action should come. In i'^.Aep'btr, 
1796', a proclamation was iss^e ■'^aL.ng. tliac 
“divers ill-affected persons had entcreii,nto ille- 
gal and treasonable associations, i.. counties 
of Down, Antrim, Tyrone, Londonile;ry and 
Armagh; and, for effecting thei' treasonable 
designs, had assassinated divers . ,n bjects, ar. J 

threatened to assassinate ail others wJio should 
endeavour todetcct cheir treasons, or should enrol 
themselves under officers ccmmissioncd by his 
Majesty, for the defence of the kingdom, and 
had also procured arms and ammunition; that 
,^omc evil-minded persons had .cen open the 
*%.iug’s stores at Belfast, and thereout ten 

barrels of gunpowder ; and that many large 
bodies of men had embodied and arrayed them- 
selves, under a pretence of sowing corn and 
digging potatoes.” 

In consequence of thege open acts of rebel- 
lion, General Lake, who commanded the King*t 
troops, displayed the utmost - vigilance and 
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activity, in searching for, and seizing, the stores 
of arms collected by the insurgents ; in which he 
was materially assisted by Sir George Hill, whose 
zeal and vigour, in the suppression of treason and 
sedition, were of infinite service. In the course 
ol’ the year 1797, nearly 130,000 arms, of dif- 
fer(n't dc'criptions, were seized in the province 
o* Ulster al<u,c. On the thirteenth of March, 
1797, the sent a message to both Houses 

or I’aiiiainent, slating, “ That an organized 
systciii of s(-bbcry and murder existed in the 
yroviac'* of Ulster, uhich bade defiance to the 
exertion.' t the civil potver ; and that, by the 
linn and ’ :’mpcrate coiuluct of the general of 
the disti' t, a considerable quantity' of arms had 
been ken , and that he hoped, by a continu- 
ance of v'gorous measures, the constitutional 
authorit} ^ the civil power would be restored.” 
In *lie del *e which followed this message, Mr. 
C rattan, bis accustomed acrimony, con- 

demned the coercive measures to which govern- ^ 
niCiit bad had recourse for quelling those distuf^ 
bances, which he had the ignorance, or the effron- 
tery, to ascribe to the provocation which his 
Majesty’s peaceable and loyal subjects had received 
from wanton and unnecessary acts of severity. 
Admirably qualified must that man be, for high 
situations of trust and importance in a govern- 
ment, and in an eminent degree must he possess 
VoL. V. c c 
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all the necessary qualifications for a statesman, 
who can thus confound the effect with the causct 
and gravely advise a recourse to acts of indul- 
gence and concession for restoring armed rebels 
10 order, and for inspiring them with a proper 
sense of their duty and their allegiance! If Mr. 
Grattan were sincere in his assertions, he must 
have been blinded by that spirit of j>arty, \\l)ich 
raged in his bosom with greater, violence than 
in that of any otlier of tlie demagogues of 
the day, anil which displayed itself, on every 
occasion, without intermission, as witiiout dimi- 
nution. And if he really believed that any con- 
cessions, short of the absolute surrender of the 
ecclesiastical and civil constitution of the realm, 
could satisfy the rebels, liis credulity must have 
exceeded any bounds which a knowledge of the 
human character will allow a man to prescribe 
to the weakness of a rational being. — Fortu- 
iiately, for the truth of history, the authority of 
Uie leading rebels themselves supplies the most 
npqiialilied contradiction to all his representa- 
tions on this subject, as vrell as to all the state- 
ments, on the same points, of his parliamentary 
associates and friends, in Ireland anti in England. 
Every mode of conciliation, which human wis- 
dom, or human ingenuity, could devise, had 
been already tried; during the present reign, 
nothing. had been omitted which could tend to 
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attach the Irish Papists to the government ; this 
spirit had' even been carried mnch farther than 
sound policy could warrant ; indeed the cup of 
concession had been drained to the very dregs. 
Not only had the fullest freedom of religious 
worship, the most perfect liberty of conscience 
and of conduct, been secured to the Papists ; 
but they had been allowed the privilege of inter- 
ference in the formation of the legislative body; 
and enjoyed every other political privilege which 
Protestants enjoyed, with the very few excep- 
tions which have been before stated, and none of 
which could affect the great mass of the people. 
Nay, government had gone still farther, and, as 
if anxiou for the diff'usion and perpetuation of 
error, to apply the mildest term to the supersti- 
tious rites and tenets of the church of Home, they 
had erected and endowedaPopishColIege,for stu- 
dents in theology, and for providing the followers 
of Popery with an ample supply of priests. The 
annals of history do not present a similar,., 
instance of concession, in any country, in which 
there has existed an established church ! The pre- 
tence forthis actof ill-timed,andmostundeserved, 
liberality, on the part of the Irish government, 
was to prevent sending young Papists, who were 
intended for the church, abroad for education. 
Dr. Duigenan,' in his Fair Representation of 
the State of Ireland,’’ declares, that ^^40,000 

CCS 
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were given out of the public purse to the trustees 
appointed to manage this establishment, aiiid to 
receive donations for it ; that ^S,000 per annum 
had been regularly granted for the support of 
two hundred students. He farther states, 
that it afterwards appearetl, upon an enquiry 
made by the Irish Parliament of 1798, that 
sisty-nine students only were maintained in this 
College ; that it was currently reported, and very 
generally believed, that about thirty-slv students 
from this monastery, had, upon the breaking out 
of the rebellion in that year, joined the insur- 
gents, and fought at Kilcock and other places, 
against the King’s troops. Certain it is, that 
sixteen or seventeen were expelled from it on 
a -count of rebellion, but the governors waited, 
with becoming prudence, till the rebellion was 
suppressed, before they executed this act of 
necessary and politic severity.* — Some students 
had been slain in action, and others fled to escape 
justice. The author, above quoted, informs us, 
'that the President of this College was Dr. 
Hussey, the titular Catholic Bishop of Water- 
ford, who published, previous to the rebellion of 
1798, “ A Pastoj-al Letter,” of treason and rebel- 
lion, in consequence of’ which he was obliged to 
fly that kingdom, and is saitl to have died in 

Fdr Eepresmtation, p, 220. 



«?xiie.* The annual allowance which the Protes- 
tant Parliament of Ireland granted to this Popish 
institution, has been continued and extended by 
the Imperial Parliament, 

The views entertained by the Catholic 
Committee, had not been such as to entitle the 
body which they represented to these extraordi- 
nary indulgences. It has been seen that their 
agent, Tone, was the founder of the United 
Irishmen ; their Secretary was afterwards sent 
into exile for his treasonable practices ; many of 
their members were implicated in the rebellion ; 
some fled from justice; and others were strongly 
suspected. One of their principal advisers, 
M'Nevin, was a member of the Rebel Irish 
Directory in 1797; and another, Lewins, w'as 
Alinister Plenipotentiary from the Rebels to the 
French Directory. It is also known, that they 
gave their agent. Tone, ^1534 2^. 6d. for his 
trouble in composing those manifestoes with 
which they corrupted the public mind ; that they^, 
paid the Sum of ^3113 U . 4</. to piiintzhs‘ 
alone, and that, upon the attainment of their 
ultimatum, in 1793, they voted ^2000 for a 

* Strictures upon an HistoHcal Review of tke Statt^ of 
Ireland, by Francis Plowden, Esq^ or a justijlcatmi of tke con- 
duct of the English Gov^nrnents in that country, from the 
reign of Henry the Second, to the Union of Greats Britain and 
Ireland, p. 142. 
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statue to his Majesty, (which tliey never erected) 
and immediately after issued a mtindate for levy- 
ing farther contributions on their body, “ for 
the heavy and growing expenccs of the Catholic 
cause.” 

In June, 1797 , Doctor IVDNevdn war sent, 
by the United Irishmen, to the continent, to 
press the expected succours from France. He 
had an interview with the French resident at 
Hamburgh, to whom he presented a memorial 
to be forwarded to the Directory, in which he 
detailed the preparations which had been made 
for a general rising of the Irish rebels. The 
French Republic was assured, that all the 
expenccs which she either had incurred, or 
should incur, for affording assistance to the 
rebels, should be faithfully repaid, out of the 
confiscated lands of the Church, and the pro- 
pert}- of the Loyalists ; and M'Ncvin was autho- 
rized to raise, either in France or Spain, half a 
million of money, for the use of the Insur- 
gents ; — to solicit a further supply of arms , and 
to engage in their service as many of the Irish 
olhcej's, in the service of France, as he could 
persuade to join them. Both M'Nevin and 
Lewins pressed their suit, at Paris, with great 
eagerness ; and they declared the resolution of 
the rebels to be the ddHruction of the existing 
copstitutioD in Church and State, a total sepa- 

0 . 
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ration of Ireland fiom England, and the esta- 
blishment of an independent Irish Republic, the 
Directory of which was already named. 

The French Directory, not chusing to place 
implicit reliance on the partial statements of 
these emissaries of rebellion, sent a confidential 
agent to EnglantI, to collect accurate informa- 
tion respecting the real state of Ireland. Find- 
ing a difficult}' in proceeding to Dublin, this 
agent requested a p'roper peison might meet him 
in London, qualified to afford him the necessary 
satisfaction. — Tliis person is supposed to have 
been Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; and the repre- 
sentation which he made Avas such as induced 
the French governpient to promise efficacious 
assistance to the rebels without delay. 

Some difference occurred between the rebel 
emissaries and the French Ministers. — The for- 
mer limited their application for succours to ten 
thousand men, wishing only for a sufficient 
force to enable them to subdue the King’s 
troops, and to establish their projected Republic. 
But the French intended to send a more consi- 
derable force for securing the entire subjection 
of the country, and for holding it when sub- 
dued. This difference, however, was not suffi- 
cient to occasion any coolness, much less a rup- 
ture of the negotiatign. On the contrary, the 
French government adopted active measures for 
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carrying their promises of assiHance into effect. 
And, in the aiitumn of ninety-seven, the French, 
Spanisli, and Dutcli fleets, were to have formed 
a junction, for the purpose of conveying an 
army to Ireland. But the two victories, gained 
by* Admirals Duncan and Jervis, frustrated their 
plans, and compelled them to postpone, at least, 
their designs upon that country. 

While the spirit of rebellion thus raged iii 
Ireland; while the laws were piiblicly reviled 
and violated; while magistrates, jurors, and 
witnesses, were assassinated at noon day ; and 
while a system of terror was enfoKcd by the 
rebehs, as severe in principle, and as operative 11^ 
effect; as that which hail ^uev.iiled in France 
since the destruction of the JMonarchy ; the 
English and Irish oppositions seemed to vie 
with each other in misrepresenting the causes of 
this state of things ; in endeavoui ing to palsy the 
energy of govenmieat ; and iu imparting, by 
their inflammatory speeches, vigour to dis- 
atrcctidn, and encouragement to revolt. Lord 
Moira and Mr. Grattan, the one in England, 
the other in Ireland, had even ventured to 
impute the rebellious spirit to the very measures 
wdiich were adopted to suppress it. His Lord'* 
ship was so far deceived, by the misrepresentai- 
tioas of his Irish infox|^nts, that he had not 
the notion that his own domaiit was tlie 



very scene of rebellion, and the spot chosen by 

the rebels for concealing a large quantity of 

their instruments of murder. He could descry 

no outrages but in the troops who were sent to 

oppose the rebels ; and either so inveterate was 

his Lordship’s prejudice, or so erroneous his 

information, that facts, notorious to every one 

_^else, wholly escaped his observation; ‘while 

others, of a different nature, acquired an 

» 

opposite colour and complexion from those 
which they exhibited to the eyes of common 
observers. 

Mr. Fox, in his speech on the motion of 
Mr. Grey, on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, in the spring of 1797, had carried 
misrepresentation to a much greater extent. He 
asked, by wh it means the seditious societies in 
Ireland had increased from a small number to an 
hundred thousand men ; and wdio hud been the 
converts and proselytes who had swelled their 
numbers to so gigantic a size ? — And he thus 
answered his own question, “ Obviously, the 
men who had no such desire, no such feelings, 
no such dcsig'n originally ; obviously the persons 
who had no other objects in view, in all the peti- 
tions which they presented, and in all the applica- 
tions which they made, than Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and Reform of j^liament. This is admit- 
ted by tlje Report.” — ^Rlost certain it i#, that the 
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Report of the Secret Committees of the Irish 
Parliament admitted no such thing. It admitted, 
indeed, what Was well known to be the fact, that 
the seditious societies professed to have no other 
object'; but the insincerity of such professions 
was too obvious to impose even on the most 
credulous. Mr. Fox, hoAvever, proceeded to 
state, that “ the spirit of reform spread over the 
country ; they made humble, earnest, and repeat- 
ed applications to the Castle for redress, but 
there they found a fixed determination to' resist 
every claim* They made their application to all 
the eminent and considerable characters in the 
country, who had, on former occasions, distfh- 
guished themselves in the popular cause. lJut, 
unfortunately, they were so alarmed by the 
French Revolution, and by the cry set up by 
Ministers, of the danger of infection, that they 
could not listen to the complaint. What was 
the consequence? These bodies of men, who 
found it in vain to expect redress from the 
government at the Castle, or from the Parliament, 

* When it is remembered that this bold assertion was 
advanced in 1797, after every concession, compatible with the 
existence of the Constitution, had been made by the govern- 
ment, who had even gone beyond the ultimatum of the Catholic 
Committe, as published by themselves, it will not be considered 
unjbst to remark, that Mr. Fox 'made no scruple to sacrifice 
truth at the shrine of party. 
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ami having no where else to recur to, joined the 
societies, whom the Report accused of cherishing 
the desire of separation from England i arid they 
imbibed and became converts to those notions of 
frantic ambition which the Report laid to their 
charge, and which threatened consequences 
so dreadful and alarming, that no man could 
contemplate them without horror and dismay.” 

So far was this representation from the fact, 
that not one in a hundred of the United Irish- 
men ever joined in a petition for Parliamentary 
Reform ; or ever considered a Reform but as a 
short step gained on the road to Revolution. 
Even when a motion for Refojni was made, in 
the Irish Parliament, in the spring of 1794, the 
member who seconded the motion was heard to 
observe, that he and his friends had so little 
encouragement from the public, that they only 
brought the business forward from a regard to 
their own co)isistency, — “ For,” said he, “ how 
can we hope to succeed, when we are not sup- 
ported by a ningle petition ?"* 

That Reform was only desirable as the means 
of facilitating a revolution, was acknowledged 
by several of the rebels themselves. Dr. Dren- 
nan, the orgah’ of the United Irishmen, in his 
letter to Lord Fitzwilliam, observed, that “ any 

t' 

* Knox’s Essays on Ireland, p. l76. 
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Aln^ of Reform, .^incerely put into execution, 
would jdo vmcii to please, but not to satisfy, the 
eform once made, would make 
afterwards more easy ; when 
it u oidd, tend to perfect itself.' - It 
may lealk on as Catholic Emancipation, from 
gradual to tota l in other words, from Reform 
to Revolution. Mr. Erskine had observed, in his 
memorable pamphlet on the war, speaking of 
the Irish societies, that, “ It is demonstrated, 
tjiat a design to reform the abuses in the gwern- 
ment is not at all connected rvith disloyalty to 
ij.its establishment.”* But Mr. Erskine, whoa 
■'sources of information were certairdy not til 
most pure, or the must correct, and who exhi- 
bWcl not the smallest proof of liavipg taken 
sufficient pains, in the knowledge which they 
afforded, to separate tmtb fiom falsehoodb w'as 
'flatly conlradicie<! by the Repoit of the Com- 
mittee of tlic Irish House of Lord.s, >i\hich was 
founded (»n the depositions of persons, taken 
|!|H)n oatli before them. It is there stated, tliat, 
the demand for a Reform, and tlie Catholic 
Emancipation, were held out merely as a pretence 
i4i&r the association.s, and with a desire to seduce 
persoms, who^ were not ac(juailfi|^d with their 

^ ^ yi<(w of th(j causes and consequences of tlie war with 
Fratf06r,J: ^Edition 31. p. 16. 



traitorous designs, to unite wi^ Tlicm.”* And 
wl>at renders the validity of this' statement 
indisputable, and puls an end to all; fav^}§i*''i9oubt; 
or cavil on the question, is the tcstthjqny of 
Doctor M*Nevin himself, who acknowiplged 
that he had seen a resolution of the Leinster 
Provincial Committee of 39 th of February, 1798, 
that they would not be diverted from their 
purpose by any thing ‘u'hich could he done in 
Parliament, as nothuig- short of the total cman- 
cipatibn of their country wouhl satisfy them” 
evidently meaning that they would continue iri 
rebellion till they had succeeded in separating , 
^laud from the British Crown, and in esta- 
blishing an iiulepeuclcnt republic on the ruins of 
the existing Aiojiarehy. And when the DocHlr 
was I’arthcr asked, “ Do you think the mass of 
the people in the provinces of Leinster, Mun- 
ster, and Connaught, care the value of this pen,;; 
or the tirop of ink it contains, for Parliamentary^ ' 
Reform, or Catholic ^i^ancipation He imme- 
diately answered, — “1 am sure they do not.”* 
Being asked, how he accounted for tlie erucltijf# 
exercised , by tlse rebels on Protestants, he 
aiyswercd, “ 1 he lower order of Catholics conHfj, 

* Lord’s Reports, p. 2. 

t Report of the Secret Committee of the Lords ift 1798* 
App. 31, p. 378 . 
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sider lElid Englishman as synonimous, 

arid as ^lelr' natural enemy ;■ — the same Irish 
— signifies both.” When the 
was pat to Mr. Emmet, a Barrister, 
of the rebels, whether he thought the 
mass of the people cared for Parliamentary 
Reform, or Catholic Emancipation, his ansver 
was, — “ I believe the mass of the people do not 
care a feather for Catholic Emancipation ; nei- 
ther did they care for Parliamentary Reform, till 
it was explained to them as leading to other ob- 
jects which they looked to, principally the 
jTj.abolition of'tithes. I am sure, if tithes weir|| 

! Abolished, the people, on taking new lease!, 
wpuld be obliged to pay more in proportion for 
l^ds than the value they now pay for tithes — 
my wish was to destroy the present Established 
Church, and to have no Church-establishment. 
I^^he people were also taught to consi<ler that 
lii^hen they became members of a democracy, 
thei)- condition would be bettered.” He after- 
waids stated, that certainly the revolutionary 
'^^government did not intend to have any ecclesi- 
astical esta^jlishment. Mr. Oliver Bond, ano- 
Ifher of the United Irishmen, confirmed the tes- 
timony of hi§ associates, by s^^g tliat “ Car 
tholic emancipation was a mere pretence,” that 
the V people did not care for Parliamentary 
Hefhiih; that a pap^r, called the Press* csta- ^ 
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>. 

bli^lied and conducted by A^mr 0‘Conaor, 
was'set up to “ forward the cause of the unioiT',” 
a “ principal object of which” wks ki^olish 
all ecclesiastical establishments. 

The Opposition, however, shut 
against conviction, and obstinately persisted in 
ascribing the disturbances in Ireland to the 
oppressions of government. Mr. Fox took 
the lead on thes? subjects, and by his speeches, 
both in the House of Commons, and at the 
Whig Club, contributed, in no small degree, ,, 
to keep the flame of rebellion alive in Ireland. 
SQ^yiolent and inflammatory, indeed, were some » 
of" the Pariiamentary liarangues, on this dan- ■' 
gerous topic, that it was deemed necessary to 
exclude strangers from both Houses, during tils’ 
discussions. Lord Moira, after having, in the 
winter of \7d7, expatiated largely on the loy- 
alty of the Irish people, the severity of 
government, and th,e cruelty of the troops, 
repaired to Ireland, at the commencement of 
; the following year ; and, on the 19 th of Febru- 1 
ary, delivered his sentiments, to the same effect,'^* 
in the Irish House of Lords. Hc; was there 
destined, however, to meet an adversary, who,^ 
powerful in af^hment, but still mpre strong in 
facts and proofs, was enabled to expose the 
fallacy of his information, to correct his misre- 
presehtations, and to destroy the whole fabric of 


the»leye«^> 



coiuMSt'^|a3 it was, of sandy material]^ 
^diitfty of a generous and unsuspeotr 
ing nii[&|iad been led to, employ, as possessing 
stability. The speech, in answer 
to '^^tiordsliip, by the Irish Chaneellor, Lord 
^lare, contains a succinct, but luminous, 
account of the origin and progress of the Irish 
rebellion. It forms a most important historical 
document ; and will remain, for the instruction 
of posterity, not only as "a masterly display of 
manly and impressive eloquence, but as aihonu- 
TO^ht of genuine patriotism. In reference to 
^Lord ]\Ioira’s speech in the House of Lords, Jije 
I'asked on what principle did his Lordship 
pose an address of a British House of Parlia- 
Hwiit, calling upon the Crown to interpose its 
paternal influence in a matter solely cognizable 
by an Irish Parliament, in the repeal o^ a law 
fe:of Ireland of fundamental import to the Irish 
fconstitution? On what principle did he state 
that the feudal tyranny of the Corfeu* had been 


* In his speech' of November 22, 1/ 97> in the British 
House of Lord Moira made this statement. — One 

after o'clock, a parly of soldiers saw a light in a 
^S^hou’ic by the road side — they went and^|iS^|ed it to be extin- 
guished irnmedi^ely : the people of the^^ie begged that the 
light might be sutFereJ to remain, because there was a child^ 
lieio^ing to tlie family, iu convulsion fits, who must expire, for 
W help, if the people were to be without fire and candle. 




Established in that country ; |he horrible 
-piiictices of the Inquisition had ' 


force ; that the natives had been jput 
ture to force a confession of their own 
crimes, or the guilt of their neighbours ? *’^3or( 
Clare professed his ignorance of the principlej 
but observed, with concern, that these exag- 
gerations had passed uncontroverted through 
every seditious newspaper of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Bis Lordship truly observed, that it wa^ 
too much the custom in both countries to dro#n 
truth and reason in noise and clamour. Lord 
lira had imputed the treasonable system 


But this request had no effect.” Nothing can shew 
magnitude and extent of the imposition which had been practised 
upon the generou.? nature of this nobleman^ who has a mind too 
honourabUjS to be subjected, for a moment, to the imputation of 
having become a voluntary instrument for the propagation ofj 
calumny, than the strange inaccuracy of this statement, which^ 
was, indeed, directly contrfary to the truth. The following 
is the correct account of the transaction to which his lordship 


here referred. ^ 

** Lieutenant Steel, of the Cambridgeshire light dra- 
goons, was the officer who commanded the piquet guard on the 
night when the transaction, which had been so grossly and 
wickedly misrepr^^j|j|^, {to Lord Moira) occurred. He had 
been his first rou^pwith the horse pi<pet, aUd was put with 
foot about eleven o* clock, when, on going tO' the door of a 
house where there was a light and fire, the light was put out^ 
The officer inquired of tlie people of the house for what pur-^ 

VoL. V. D d 





which had exish|*J in Ireland to the ei'i'oneou» 
c^duct of 'Ihe British government ; and pro-' 
posed," a^he grand remedy for all the distrac- 
tions of the country, a system of, what he 
£allfed|! cmciliation. Lord Clare proceeded to 
ask what security Lord Moira could give^r 
the effects of such a system ? He prophe^iedi 
that it would be successful, but what pledge 
Avas there for the accomplishment of his pre- 
sage ? — Did he reason from the past ? — The 
past was against him. If conciliation were a 
spell to allay clamours and discontent, in no 
place in the globe had it had so fair an expe- 
^ riment as in the kingdom of Ireland. The 
Chancellor called upon Lord Moira to meet 

poic they had the light, and why they now extinguished it ? 
A woman told him, that she had heard no lights were to be 
kept after nine or ten o'clock, and that her child was dangerously 
i ill. — He immediately desired she would re-light her candle 5 
informed her that no one would again call at her house 5 and, 
on his return to the piquet, gave the necessary orders to the 
Serjeant and men, that she should not be disturbed. On pas- 
^siiig the following morning,'*^ Lieutenant Steel saw a woman 
at the door, and inquired after the child— she thanked him, 
but said she feared it could not recover. 

^ In his report to the commanding officer the next day. 

Lieutenant Steel remarked, that he extinguished the 

lights, as the inhabitants wanted them fw various purposes— 
watching their gardens, and the linen while bleaching, which 
^ the} do alternately 5 also for the attendance on the sick^ and 
the mlrsing of children,” 



him on this very ground— that, from the year 
1779, to that very day, the system of^bie 
British Cabinet had been a system ^Concilia- 
tion to that country ; and that no nation of 
Europe had, witliin the same time, a'^lnced 
to equal prosperity with the kingdom of Ire- 
land. Ill the year 1779, Avhcn Lord Moira 
was engaged in the discharge of an honourable 
'duty in another part’of the globe, (America) 
there were restraints upon the commerce of 
IreMnd ; Parliament addressed the Throne, and 
the British acts which operated to restrain Iri^i 
' commerce were immediately repealed. And his 
Lordship, very opportunely, reminded thf^ 
House, that the very persons who now professed 
themselves to be the most forw'ord advocates^ of 
Irish emancipation, and w'ere now in the prac- 
tice pf making Irish grievances a sifbject of 
continual debate in the British ParliamenJi,’*** 

* 'if * 

expressed, in 1779, the most unqualified disa}^’ 
probation of the measure proposed for relaxing 
the restraints which affected the Irisli com- 
merce and they were the very same men wl:^ . 
were now the aelvocates of Irish |raitors. 

In a very short time after this concessioi% 
the voice oW^nplaint was again heard ; griev- 
ances were mamoured on every side; they were 
brought forward in Parliament by the leading 
patriots of the day, and a majority of the 

D d 2 
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House of Commons had the presumption tc 
resist their demands. Then, for the first time, 
was an appeal made from Parliament' to the 
armed majesty of the people ; and every man 
who presumed to hesitate upon the subject in 
<iuestion was denounced as an enemy to his 
country, by that candid, impartial, and august 
tribunal. The British Cabinet, however, took 
steps to conciliate. The Duke of Portland, 
(who was then Viceroy) called upon the coun- 
try to state what its grievances were. After 
such a step, some respite might have been 
expected; — the answer to his address was set- 
tled by the opposition cabinet of Ireland, so 
that the leaders of the popular cause were the 
very, persons who settled what measures of con- 
ciliation Avould satisfy the country. That mea- 
sure was restricted by them to a repeal of the 
usurped claim of the British Parliament, to 
bind Ireland by its acts, and a, perpetual mutiny 
bill. Tiie Duke of Portland promised for 
his .Majesty that he would assent to'Jtheir desires. 
Lord Clare declared he was justified in saying, 
that these grievances were brought forward by 
Opposition, as the only matters oj uhich the 
country could complain ; for not joaily wei e they 
stated in an amendment, moved to the addiess 
^to the Throne, and agreetl to by tire House of 
jilCommons ; but, in that amendment, the Oppo- 
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■sition undertook to point out all the grievances 
of’ the country, and pledged themselves tha^ no 
future difficulty should arise between the two 
kingdoms; and for this pledge the House of 
Commons voted the enormous sum of ^v50,000 
to the gentleman (Mr. Grattan) who had 
taken on him the office of finding out 
those grievances, as a rexcard for the final settle- 
ment of all dmentions. These concessions were 
received with unbounded applause, and their 
authors were the idols of the nation for about 
three weeks. 

This uncontradicted statement of the Chan- 
cellor’s, exhibits, in the strongest point of view, 
the factious conduct of the Irish Opposition; — 
an Opposition, originating in the most sordid 
and selfish motives of mortified pride, thwaiied 
ambition, and disappointed avarice ; and con- 
ducted with a degree of virulence, and with a 
systematic pertinaciousness, which rendered the 
mask of patriotism, which was, as usual, assumed 
to disguise their real principles and objects, more 
odious and ridiculous. It appeared from this 
statement, that the Opposition themselves, at 
the period in question, declared every existingf 
grievance to lii removed, and in a manner pledged 
themselves, at least by;, direct implication, to 
remain satisfied with the concessions already 
made by the government, and to prefer 
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further claims. Yet from that period to the 
present, with very short intervals of inactivity, 
have these same politicians continued to amuse 
themselves, and to disturb the country, wuth 
fresh claims, andwnth importunate demands for 
nev/ concessions. So slender is the reliance to 
be placed in the declarations of Patriots by pro- 
fession ; and so little the .advantage to be gained 
from hasty and inconsiderate concessions by a 
government. 

Lord Clare proceeded to give a brief and 
succinct history of this system. He observed, 
that a gentleman of great political sagacity, 
meaning Mr. Flood, discovered the insufliciency 
of a repeal of the British Act, declaring the 
right of the British Legislature to bind Ireland, 
and that an express renunciation of the right 
itself was necessary. This instai^ly became the 
universal opinion, and the very men, wdro had 
three weeks before been the ])opular idols, were 
now ilic objects of obloquy and contempt, and 
exp'jsed not only to insult, but to personal dan- 
ger ; to such a pitch of violence u'cre the people 
driven by their political anger! — At the same 
time, nine hundred 'and ninet3^-nine out of 
one thousand, were utterly ignorant of the dis- 
tixrction between Mwpfc rc/zeYr/ and renunciation; 
bnd would, his lordship ventured to say, have 
*eeu as easily led to vociferate against renuncia- 
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tion, as they were against simple repeal ; and 
would have holden it as much in alihorrence, 
without knowing wherefore, had it answered the 
purposes of those who set them on. The expe- 
rienee of these facts, and the peril to which even 
their lives were exposed, ought, Lord Clare con- 
tended, to have taught these politicians the 
hazard of appealing to an armed multitude upon 
questions of abstract grievances. — The majesty 
of the people soon discovered another grievance; 
the army having been, of necessity, sent from 
Ireland, the Duke of Portland, from a principle 
of economy, raised four provineial regiments, 
officered by men Avho were to derive no military 
rank from their situation, and to be of no 
expence to the nation after the war. The name 
of Fencibles was new in the country, a clamour 
was raised against the establishment, and the 
Duke of Portland became as much an object of 
abuse as any other man with whom they chose 
to be offended. Had he raised four regiments 
of the line, knd burtheiied the nation with au 
expensive half-pay list, nothing would have 
been said ; but this act of economy was taken 
as a most outrageous insult upon an independent 
nation. 

His Lordship then adverted to the first 
administration of Lord Buckingham, to the 
revived clamour respecting the necessity of aa's 
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absolute renunciation of all right of legislating 
for Ireland, on the part of Great Britain, and 
to the act which was passed for that purpose. 
Thus gratified in every wish, the patriots of 
Ireland might have suspended their labour, but 
this was not to happen; — they soon discovered 
that the Parliament, which had procured all 
these advantages, was in itself a grievance, and, 
being armed, they thought that, the most con- 
stitutional mode of redressing grievances was 
to assemble, in a military convention, in the. 
metropolis. Accordingly, iii the year 1783, a 
military convention did meet in Dublin, tlecked 
in all the forms of a Parliament ; they had their 
Speaker and their committees ; a bill for the 
reform of the House of Commons was brought 
in, read, debated, read a second time, com- 
mitted, reported, and ordered to be engrossed ; — 
rcatl a third time, passed, and sent, by two of 
their number, who happened to have seats in 
the Hoyse of Commons, to be registered by 
Parliament. It was declared at tl|is time, by 
the Minister of the day, (Mr. Pox) now a 
leader of Opposition, as his opinion to Lord 
Northington, that the existence oj Ireland, as a 
member of the British empire, depended upon his 
dispersing that armed Convention. Parliament, 
hov,evcr, vindicated its honour; the bill thus 
ijroqght in on the point of the bayonet was 



indeed offered to the House of Commons ; but 
the House treated this act of contumacious 
folly with the contempt Avhicli it deserved. It 
was driven from the House, and its authors, 
ashamed of their conduct, (piietly shrunk back 
to their different counties. 

In conse<juence of this firm conduct, Ire- 
land remained quiet for about a year, before it 
was discovered that British manufactures, by 
their superior quality and cheapness, obtained 
a preference in the Irish market. Instead of 
setting about to rival them in quality or cheap- 
ness, or at all considering that the balance of 
trade, between Ireland and Great Britain, was 
infinitely' in favour of the former, it w'as im- 
mediately resolved to commence a war of pro- 
hibitory duties against England, although it 
was proved, decisively, that there Avas not Wool 
enough in Ireland to clothe o^ic-half of its 
inhabitants. To conciliate and quiet these claims. 
Great Britain, in 1785, offered a fair and liberal 
commerciaT treaty to Ireland, by which she 
admitted the Irish to her markets, and shared 
her immense capital with them, and opened her 
.colonies to their trade, on condition that they 
should follow England in the laws which she 
had made for the regulation of those colonies, 
and of that trade in which they were to par^ 
tioipate. This, however, was represented, b.t 
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the sensitive pati’iots of the soil, as a new 
attack upon Irish independence, and, so great 
was the outcry raised against it, that the Par- 
liament of Ireland, in their wisdom, thought 
fit to reject the treaty, and, duped by the 
silliest deception that ever was practised on 
any set of men, lost an opportunity of con- 
solidating the interests of the Empire. There 
was now some respite from political agitation 
for two or three years, and his Lordship called 
upon every man who heard him to say, whe- 
ther the-^cingdoin did not, during that period, 
advance in prosperity to a degree till then 
unexampled. 

At the period of the regency Lord Clare 
remarked, that the Parliament of Ireland, 
influenced by the same persons who had sup- 
ported all these clamours, acted with the most 
marked hostility towards the British Parlia- 
ment; and he declared his opinion, that the 
rash, intemperate, and illegal, cm|^ct of that 
period, on the question of the rego^K sliook the 
Constitution to its foundation, and was the 
primary cause of every subsequent disaster. 

The persons who had, on that occasion, 
signed the memorable Round Robin, and had 
afterwards been dismissed from office, com- 
^biaing with the old demagogues, formed tl^m- 
llelves into a political club for the redress ©f 
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grievances. They began by a Manifesto, 
charging the British government with a sys- 
tematic design to destroy the liberty of Ireland ; 
•and they proclaimed that the basis of their 
institution was a resolution to maintain, with 
their lives and fortunes, the" Constitution as 
settled at the Revolution of 168B, and re- 
asserted in Ireland in 1782. The leading 
objects of reform, which these Tavern- Legis- 
lators deemed necessaiy for the salvation of the 
country, were the appointment of three Com- 
missioners of the Revenue ; the separation of 
the Board of Accounts from that of Stamps; 
a Pension Bill ; and a Responsibility Bill. Lord 
Clare proved the absurdity of these proposed 
regulations ; and observed that, if the Pen- 
sion Bill had passed, an appropriated sum of 
*^80,000 a year would have been given, abso- 
lutely, to the Crown, when no other part of 
the revenue was appropriated, and the Respon- 
sibility Bilk^l^t to establish, in Ireland, an 
Executive Mp^tory of five officers independent 
of tlie Crown, 

The debates which these measures pro- 
duced in Parliament Avere carried on with so 
much coarse, intemperate, foul, and useless, 
invective, the parties charging each other so 
ffimiliarly Avith faction and corruption, that 
the people gave both sides credit, full credit 
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for the villainous charges exhibited against 
each other;* and, with minds poisoned by the 
clamours of this political club, and inflamed 
by their calumnies into hatred of the British 
name, were ready to become the instruments 
of every political club which would incite them 
by the same kind of clamours, and, accord- 
ingly, very readily disposed to follow the pes- 
tilent society of United Irishmen. That pes- 
tilent association, which had reduced Ireland 
to a state of cannibal barbarism, little short 
of the horrors of 1641, began its career, as the 
Whig Club had done, by a Manifesto, not 
against any Administration, but against the 
British name ; not to counteract the existing 
Minister, to favour the Administration of the 
Duke of Portland, of Lord Lansdowne, of 
• Mr, Fox, or of Lord Moira himself; should he 
get into power, but to rouse up the indignation 
pf Ireland against the British connection, and 
against British power, under aj^^i^iape which 
it might possibly assume. Loi^^|are referred 
to a confidential dispatch from- Ih^e founder of 

* Speech of the Right Honouralle John, Earl of Clare, 
Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, in the House of Lords, 
in Ireland, Monday, Felruary 1 9, 1708 , 0^ 'a motion made ly 
the E^rt' of Moira, for an Address to the Viceroy, to adopt 
conciliatory manners for allaying apprehension awrf discytfent, 
Dublin printed, London re-printed, 1798, p. JO. 
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this society, then on the continent, to his 
friends at Belfast, in which the design of the 
association Avas avowed to be tlie separation of 
Ireland from England, by French assistance. 
A circumstance Avas mentioned by his Lordship, 
which placfed the pusillanimity of the Irish 
government in a very disgraceful point of 
view; — a nest of conspirators Avas sufiered to 
continue in Dublin, and, notwithstanding his 
repeated remonstrances, their sittings had con- 
tinued nearly three years before the magistrates 
xvere suffered to disperse them.* At length, 
however, government became sensible of the 
danger, and, by a due exertion of authority, 
put a stop to the attempt. 

It appeared, from the report of the Secret 
Committee of the Irish Lords, in 1793, Avhich, 
on the motion of Lord Clare, had been read, 
that no pains were left unemployed for the 
seduction of the troops, and that a gentleman, 


* If were illegal, as the Chancellor 

*eems to have no doubt tliey were, it was the duty of tlic 
magistrates to disperse them, nor could they, consistently with 
their oaths, have allowed any interposition of superior autho- 
rity to deter them from the discharge of that duty. And, on 
the other hand, ifethe government really intei posed its autho- 
rity for such a purpose, the Ministers were highly culpable, and 
deserved to be impeached, for interrupting the due course of 
justi^. 
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of rank, lionour, respectability, and worth, 
whg was a colonel in the artny, had been 
ap^wd to, so early as the year 17^2, to accept 
a commission in the Revolutionary Army. — The 
persons who applied to him observed, that they 
had a sufficiency or men, arms, and money, 
but that tjiey wanted officers of experience to 
discipline them. His Lordship then adverted 
to tht means adopted for separating the body of 
the Catholics from their own gentry and nobi- 
lity ; their abuse of the late Lord Kenmare, 
for presuming to recommend the observance of 
a legal and peaceable conduct ; and the conse- 
quent establishment of an Executive Com- 
mittee, some of whom were, at this time, 
members of the Irish Directory, and connected 
with their brethren in France. In order to fur- 
nish themselves with arms, with more expedi- 
tion, and at a cheaper rate, they set the Catho- 
lics upon the scheme of robbing the Protestants 
of their arms; "and they held^»rrespondence, 
through their Secretary, with^^^P^bout to be 
tried for breaking open houses taking arms ; 

and all this passed long before kny one of the 
laws of which these persons affected to '6dm- 
plain, and to which Lord Moira i^med to attri- 
bute their excesses, was enacted* • * 'i 

Lord Clare took a view of the guhp^#der 
and convention acts, which had been so strongly 
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reprobated by the Opposition; shewed to. what 
they were indebted for their origin; and what 
evils they were meant to suppress ; — ^pleaijly 
demonstrating, that, so far from having been 
the cause of the conspiracy, they arose from 
the incontrovertible prool^ of its existence and 
acts, previous to their- having been enacted. 
These laws, however, proved -inadequate to 
“p'revent the secret machinations of these domes- 
tic traitors, who ‘converted those counties, 
in which their influence was best established, 
into a scene of murder and robbery : no loyal, 
peaceful man could sit securely by his tire-side ; 
the first salute, or notice, which he received of 
the attack upon his house was usually a volley 
of musquetry about his ears, fired in tliiough 
his windows ; and if this failed to drive him out 
of his house, it was customary to set fire to the 
house, that he might be forced out for assassina- 
tion. In order to restrain these outrages, an 
act was pagiSSL 1796, by which government 
was enablta^P the majority of the magistrates 
of a coun^Pjmould require it, to declare any 
district, represented by them as in a state of 
disturbance, out of the King’s peace, and to 
establish, in such district, a sort of military 
govemmenfcFjBy that law, the taking of unlaw- 
ful oaths was made a transpprtabje felotiy, and 
tK^tendering of tliem a capital crime; for tlie 
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means by which the union had acted, and coii> 
tinupd, to act, Avas by an oatlt to keep se-* 
cre^^and to obey the commands of their 
leaders; 

This law was not carried into eflfect for a 
considerable time ; it was first enforced, in the 
county of Armagh, without regard to persons 
or party ; and it would soon have succeeded in 
restoring tranquillity, but for the approaching, 
period of a general election. The magistrates 
of the county, for election purposes, ranged 
themselves under the difierent parties of Orange- 
men and defenders ; and the Chancellor declared, 
that, if he could have procured a sufiicient 
number of gentlemen of that county to execute 
the office of magistrate, who had not taken one 
part or the other, he would have issued a new 
commission of the peace for the county of 
Armagh, omitting every one of the existing 
jqagistrates ; but, unfortunately, he covdd not 
procure them. ■* 

Lord Clare' proceeded to stat^l^e constitu-,. 
tion of the United Irishmen, in order to prove 
the impracticability to counteract their projectSj 
by the means of ordinary laws; The lower) or 
primary, societies consisting of th^ l<?y^er class 
of society, were, formed into clubs of not more 
than thirty each ; when they amounted to that 
number they divided into new societies, whiah^ 
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the h6i:^ssary 'dfficerti ; when the nun^% of 
thef^e sbcidAj^iii a( ‘Barony became sufficwre for 
the purpose, a society was elected from amongst 
theiii, ^’ preside over fhe^ affairs' of the barony, 
^*d to be'ih’e’chaniiei of cbmmunibation between 
the pi^ma’ry'sodieties and their supesiors. Froini 
the batonidl cotaniittecs, when amounting to a 
siiffieient nuniher, were formed county com- 
mittees, which, in the same manner, produced 
liltovincial 'committees^ immediately connected 
with their Executive Directory, and with the 
lowest societies of THE UNiOisr’. ' By this sort 
of system, the Executive Directory of the 
Union governed its operations with mOreWigour 
thkn evdi the ability of Lord Moifa could 
diifftlse through the most regular army which he 
ever had hnder his comihand. The communica- 
tions were made through their respective Secre- 
taries, either vefbalfiyj ' or by detached papers, 
which, wh|x ^h ey were fully ^understood, were 
so'^hhthedi^^K^^fcancelledi that it was won- 
deifdl that' W^iany'oF them should haVe been 
disdd^fercd. ihis way the commands of the 
Eiieeutl ve DiVectOiy'w'er^O^thuriiCiiited through 
ti^e jfrdvindah' ‘'county, and baronial, ' liecretai^es, 
td ' the' IdW^m'^iSnks of this pestilient tJiriON. 
ihere i^as "sudh an invisible |>o\\i’er, 'dpera- 
■'IhfvinWe ihieans; how was a tegular 
Vof V. ' Be / 



goi’ernment to oppose, by the ^low formalities of 
iniJ»pal ' law, the promptness of such -an 
eneSy; a promptness which no goverament had 
hitherto been found to attain. 

, The ChanoelloT asked Lord Moira, when 
he- talked of conciliation, tchom they were to 
conciliate?!^ Was it the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment, the Executive Directory of Ireland, 
which held as regular a correspondence with 
France as the Lord Lieutenant did with England? 
“ I will tell the Noble Earl,”^ — said his Lord- 
ship, — that they are not to be conciliated ; 
that they would no more treat with the 
noble Earl than they would with me ; that 
they consider themselves secure of French 
aid^ and of the support of the lower orders, 
whom they have seduced by the hope of plun- 
der, and the promise of an Agrarian distribu- 
tion of the land. Does the noble Earl know to 
what frenzy this Union hasS» carried the greater 
part of the lower order ; that they have taken 
an oath of secrecy, which, to viofete, is certain 
deathj that. they are bound to obey the orders 
of their governors, even to the assassination- of 
their dearest friend or most beloved compailion, 
that, by their unrelenting bairbarity, they have 
sprekl universal horror and dismay through the 
country i ■ fhar eyCty witoesaiWltb has dat^sto , 
appi^r againsf I beien ttem in 

the ef death i that magistrates l^ve been 
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murdered ; i^at* even in the courts of justice, 
jurymen have been threatened with the Mfe of 
these witnesses and magistrates, and deWsfl to 
look to them as to their own lot, should they 
dare to punish a member of the Union.” — In 
the preceding summer, a circular hand-bill bad 
been published, anti sent through ^e North of 
Ireland, cautioning juries not to convict a 
brother ; and the general Sentiment promulgated, 
by their committee, was, that no crime com- 
mitted to forward the objects of the Union was 
blameahle; nay, that every such act was par- 
donable in the eyes of God and man. 

Lord Clare then read thi plan of the Union, 
as drawn up by its founder, Tone j which be 
justly compared with the German Union, 
described by Professor Robison ; and observed, 
that, if the principle of a school might be 
fairly gathered from the sentiments of the 
teacher, the design of the Irish Union' might 
be fully collated from the avowed sentiments 
of Mr. Tort^^ho had again and again acknow- 
ledged it to ' be separation ; from England, and 
the establishment of an Irishjlepublic connected 
widb France. » To accomplish thjtt laudable pur- 
pose, had -witnesses, magistrates, and , jurors, 
> beeijr'mnrdej^i^ , the rabble armed, pi|tes made^tid 
^dis^ibuted^ Wrb^ritiea comiftitted, at wbiph eyen 
vi'jsanee pigbt blush, and attempts made tOffCpt* 
■■ .sea ; ‘ . '■* A'' 
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ropUheKtegl. tfoops 

rob&eir Sdvet^ign ; pubic justice h&d 
elu* iftsulted, and tfailpled upon, and^^ 
pdwCT established parambunt to the law. -LbM 
fclate'^'xpressed his regrefthat Lb^d ^iw haa 
iJbt' '^ded lit the country, and fofn^ « PF’ 
iil)B‘4^frb#i ‘tis own observations, 

le^Wuiaiwillinfelyr lea^ ,,the 

ablcnbwieil^ honbur - .and^ w 

Mated the ^ase^:«f Dri Hanidton, a 

of tlie Established who 

f^r^aeVcM^^ 

North' of drelandi |arriSbued against theilnsh^ 

oents. *• This gelitTeman;..who was; 
iS^bld^annershnd «xeiuplafy humanity,' 
^he4:«nfeaPPi>y'^^*®y®^ at a: ferry ‘WhlCh'l^ 


>hbm€,«' and having ^sne tb the nei^ 

- Wii' dor muteter 
'•• ttte'WunU *, «« 

--*8 SUna®.'-' which laia. “ 

j aflh«witt# trfitftfffiity if 
^,«ortby''“g^ttei^F* f ^ 


mW' 





^ac feelings wcte 
t^|)ereii' to^: cpacilisition ? Lord Moirgi^as 
asUed/if he had heavd pf .the roWder Sr P|5j . 
Knipe, whp ixyas murdered within twenty miles 
oF't %be ’ capital of Mr. Corny n, butchered 
within, a few miles of his owft seat, at Ball ina- 
hinch» for the crime of having $hr«>llfd:^imself 
for the defence of his country, ; and " having 
dared to accept .:a commission under his l^ing. 

he heard of Mn Bin tiefs: assassination, ano- 
jdier Prot^tant cle.igyoran, murdered; 1:^- ( the 
Pnion f , Had' he read the dark and bloody 
catalogue of^tnurder, which was a disgrace to 
tibe;»jQpuntry; ; • and would he contend that, 
syhilev^ am invisible power of darkness .was 
doling destruction round the country, govem- 
me|i,t was to rest upon its arms, and temporize * 
;witb ^trea^mn; until the massacre was,,; comf 
^detod?— T-pord Clare told lord Moira he would 
edppjy ;hior>with some materials for the fotnia^' 
fo£ {0- opinion on the^ state of 

OPiUndry. ^*::||^CoimlIyV who Speiit,ajarge Ibjr- 
;^«e in,ther^4ij^tir,.t who, athisho|sd of Cas* 
-a state* pttalit^ '-'^by 

^hundreds- '-were, suppo,r!i|d4j,J^jscQ|;|!«d», 

aiialWieii;', IWs loyfeU;: , 

isflctofif My fiW. ■ 

thdf^r? w 

'■edJ i.‘ rLTi'-. ’»/>•,- -V 





tiures, whose humanity and charity had been 
in^j^nt in tlieir activity, who wafi|the mother^ 
t^e patroness, the benefactress, of the whole 
country around her ; whose virtues were as- far 
aboi’e praise as they were universal in their exet'^ 
cisd j;*--yet even she was to fall before the fiiry 
ef the i.tJuion* ’ Mer husband, who had toiled 
thfoughn long and honourable life for the advan* 
tage of his country, was to be -murdered along 
^witb her, and tlieir house delivered up to a band 
of ruffians. This was to be done by the very 
'(jr.retches who lived upon their bounty, Who 
■Were so abandoned to the purposes of the 
Union as not to shrink even from the 
tnur'd^^ of their friend and their benefactress. 


jjj6,rdlC^iare stated thsit he p^lid a visit at Castle 
soon after, when he found that hospitable 
iiiMisioji iii a state of regular fortification. 
After sun-set, the doors were all barred and 
ch^fiedj and a checdux de fr'tse was planted 
rouniid - ^m,’' and a regular gusMi^ of soldiers 
the house. An^*je*t, With all 
this prec^tiofi. Lady Xhiiisa assured his Ldrd- 
ship| ftiat she,^'as afraid to sp^ hitn, i^r anj 


would VtamplX tie ;.doWn , 

"to' 'the ^ ^ ■ .iiafeinii' 'and 


to^ ^ep on the ground tl^ri: After 
if]|l|''8t^_!enwnt,' .Lofd^.|ileira.w’a^, vefj^'’a|#pdlitely, 
i^ei^**^etSfef he expected' 'the |;et»tl,^‘<^''df 
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give;, \si,p their families, their prop^rtyi* * t||eir 
C^i||t(tfy, , |vi||ihut an effort for their * pre^SK'a- 

.pursued this line of argumetit for 
soipe tiHi^e, apd having proved, by the instruc- 
tions to General Lake, that governnpent, even 
when forced, forselfTpfeservation, to h^verecour^ 
to coercive measures, had acted with all the 
Tehit^ and forbearance ^hich the circumstanceis 
of the case would allow;— and having, conse- 
quently, demonstrated the injustice of Lord 
Moira’s accusations, he informed his l,ordshi|), 
that his own town of Ballinahinch was one of the 
rankest fitadels of treason in Die kingdonf. Lord 
Moira had informed the House, that h^ had 
assembled, the people of that town, and, after 
he had unfolded to them the mischiefs of repub- 
licanism, the virtues of the King, and the good 
qualities of the Heir- Apparent ; he read th^r 
loyalty in their eyes, and it was expressed, 
without a possibility of deception, in their 
countenfin^i^ Lord Clare, however, referred him 
to the trials, of some privates of the Mbnia^han 
militia, whe^lie would find that ^Hese vinfoitu- 
#)aatc men were JStst ‘seduced, ap«^ swdrr^ by, one 
, ©f, hjp ' own.^|enants^'^;n,thaC|^|^^^ P^lina- 
Mnch ; th'aCten in^ucefoefilwthejm^bs desert 

, ':v\ ...f ■ ' ' ' ’ "I'' a. 

, fhdjf ;fj©l<iWf^ ' |i«d , to - afoai^mir ^^rm^- 





for th©f. Revolutionary 

-pro^Mby tfee; solemn con%s1on A'tljji^.soldi^fs 
theii^el a% the tnc^^n "tHei r^.. pxeiiii tloti * 

.T^at ver\^ tp^vtr of BaHmahinch was supimoned, 

, byi^enj^k I^ake^ to.; gives up i|s ?arms;*^he 
people f^iRfirt^ 'and’ ,|t'. liras! not UB’tiktbey-were 
, threatehediiwitlr fotce^ ' that they* did 

give them upj and, amongst other things, no 
inconsiderable ^quantity of pikes ! “ Are pytes,” 
-said Lord Clare, “farguments for reforms? are 
• pikes the emblems of loyalty.to the Heir Appa- 
, rent?” Lord Moira was further femind^d,. that 
, his own groom and, gardener, . in! that 1 very 
town, acknowledged themselves members of 
. ;the Hnion, ..and admitted that pike- handies, had 


,!bcOT ponccaled in his Lordship’s awn! tiptber- 
where, his Lordship-s own 4gent found 
trices of .tl^m. But as Lord Moira had asserted 


/ that ‘ tltev loyalty of Ballinahinch ,had*^been im- 
;spea<d^di'<t»il)^ ’by the evidencevof !one;.|main, of 
■vthc^|ianTi<r oB^loirgani It foi|^d|^be^ry^to 
toAj^efjlfpuse, ■ thaii'iis..^d.i||h.' Mdibeen 
afti^at^ai^n|i" to jpownpatricjc; ;for ' swdrity ; 





!riiajiiert\m. Sentinels drunk, and then s;fe&l0^t>m 
tl^lh tip^a|^ of: a\hpndr^d 'i)alI-caTtri^<?^-^ 
was the loyal .town . o^i; BaliinAindh. 
Sev^l ihaccuradiesi into, which ^ l^rd 

Moka .had heen betrayed?’ hy ihisinfonnktiph, 
were corrected by Lord Claie j: \vho ihen 'gp^ 
fairlysto his Lordship, whether ther^Vwas^Biit'a 
rebellion in the fcQjintry of a njost d€|5perB|<! 
nature, and haying a most treasonkbl^objectPH- 
If rebellion vveie5=to be /jhet by tlieu slbw' o|)era- 
tipn of law, it was truly observed, . tliere W(^ld 
soon -be no law atialL ^hiS observatiori was 
made for the purpose of contrasting Lord Moira’s 
" past practice with his present^ theoiys' In the 
ydar.iysi, ia'^bienca^ thenin'a state >pf 'rebel- 
lion, Isaac Haynes, -an Amencan^ii^Uolond!, 
was taken by a patrole, and, be^g idi^ntlded as 
a man who had takeii the 6ath'^bf;^4i%i^C'P» 
he was hanged, withduf 'ftiirthert, ceremony^ iph 
a charge of hailing ’at!»,mptc^, to corrupt the 
troops, i by terrifying the tiim^d 4firrise^being>>the 
• weak* ) the defence this)Si0iBi- 

;r; ^ * '^ft.ex.e||S<in pfi, 150^1 (which topic, place 

l^iit Charlp-'^own,' sumiper.otijyj^) 

'BHHM, (i( nieml^pf fep pl^ttiOu ^'put day) ob the foptth 

pli 'tbe'aullibrity'bf 



^ry^mode of punishment was, that, during 
the exisXehce of An actual , lebeiypn, to \yait 
for Uie forms of law was to yield to the 

j^lrhat was the charge preferred agaiflst 
Lo^i! Camden ? . That, during a rebellion in 
the eouhtry^ the rebels having endeavoured to 
corrupt the King’s troops, to' seduce the weals, 
and to terrify the timid, having manutactured 

found;. under arms, and employed ir a regiment to 

pppose the British government, though he -tad become a su - 
iect, and had accepted the protection of uiat go.ern -nt, after 

the redaction of Charles-Town. The ’>u’ c of llichmond stig- 
matized this proc'eeding, as ilUgid, f-o/ ta-'-a and in .hUc.-- 
it was defended, however, by d»e Lord Chance 'or as strje'ly 
legal ; Ills Lordship niaintain-d, that Colon-n Kayncs, having 
bfeeo taken in arms, after admission to las parole, was l;— le 
to be hanged up instanter, without any other form o* trial 
than what was necessary to identify his person, anu the 
House concurred in the justice c this opinion. Whe- Lord 
Rawdon, however, returned to Engiand, he feU so mu-’h 
offi-mded at having such harsh t .ns apulied to h>- conduct, 
(which was, unquestionably, regular, legal, .and propel,) 
that he demanded satisfaction of the Nob]cm.an who used them, 
in a very peremptory manner 5 not was he satisfied, nnUl he 
had received the most ample apologj’, which he could, himself, 
dictate. Yet to, condncl^., at least, legal, a- -egular, and <« 

necessary, on the payt 6f the Irish government apd army, did hi» 

itardship, at this p^i^ not scruple to apply terms still mare 

'Sdm, ni^4;;harsh,''jtere upjast;'''ahd‘ We wowarrant^Ie, 
st^r.WttWeticie# .doe* the ajtirit #.:par^.:^tr^ AiaS’. 
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|Mlces, stolen arms, murdered magistrates', -atid 
;i.fFrighted the tbuntry, avovvmg their tlesign 
of waitihg for foreign aid, to '^bverthroW the 
Constitution, and renounce all allegiance, they 
were, by the order of Lorrl Camden, disarmed 
and deprived of the power of offending against 
the laws and peace of the country, that he 
might he spared the painful necessity of hang- 
ing ii’ Colonel Haynes, without any 

form of trial 


Lvd Claie tatcd that, in consequence of 
the vigorous 'Mcasurci o^‘ the government and 
< • f'rin c 'iif" oi General Luke, the country 
A‘, s tiu-t r- turning to peace and comfort. — 
Indust! y began to re appear, and' manufactures 
o ffourish • until Loid Moira made his unfor- 
Hi socv. I in the 1 ritish P;ii liament, and 
' o<' > ngii (f going to Iieland. As 

.1 Cl. -Ills win announced, the broken spirifr 
o! it Iniio'^' I vived, an as.-'dation was formed 
for the collection of grievamcs, a call was pnl)- 
lisbeu to all manner of per.'-ons, — “ Come unto 
me, all ye that :t‘’e heavy laden, and disburtheu 
youi grievances to us.” I'his was the signal for 
new disturbances, and it had, unhappily, beten 
too successful ! , 

A report haying been .circulated of a 
bable change of Ministers, the leaders of 
ynion thought that a favourable opportunity 



ia<^orai^;gly,?'^daj:^8pdPitqi';3,th^‘^ 

'the:.j||upV-\'^ff',I3!^^^ ''hiPi, 

«(j-^j?f|jng 4f‘ ajii iihc,^nhal»t^ptS 

and, ?f^§e//i^ j|i8ti‘ict. 4 p 4 > jreqvM 
8iid^ ?)itaW cicvea ^^ign<d :by some nf ; the . very 
li^^strnfes^iWho iiad upo^: the Viceroy 

to .^IgQjglaiia ti(w cou^ be out of ;tbe King’a 
pcaci^^' T^i^jdlegal; act,,. hpjiy over, the Mpgis- 
trajt^ jtpofe carer to p jevept. ;l.,But a petition .^yas, 
^ey^thele$Sj carried iaVpnt for signature^, .^andt^ 
tb& fitat name; ; sohscribed to 5 1. was that of A 
Protestajbt Biahpp, who did not struple to hawJl^ 
tpund.fthc ;Cdon.ty a paper; intended to carty^a 
^Miw/^kehoQditg the foot of the Thrpnei / . * 
g Jl^er it was asserfed, that^- in cpn* 

aeqpe^. j^ ^;,^ar, thp piannfactures- of <fee- 
lajs^fhftdrbepdjd^iltoyed; that by a >var . which 
had daidl^wastetthp Gerpian Bntf:^re, the demand 
fo* J^i6hf^llfn;had been diminished, n In oppor 
id#n a^rdon, the..C>:hanqelIo^r,;statedi 

from au&rity^ thatvvthe ■ iver^gO ! of linen 
e^ppf ted' fpF fQUitiyoaTa> mlmediately fkreeeding 
thPs*K|r,\5vas NiN»WHIipnai3^ai!jh«ndied thoi^ 
Is in 

four years 

hundred, 

^ntry -;wJhich ' ntas' jids S 

fe^ro^di'W., i'tf .maidffl85tw^!%ihe'swij$ih|d' 
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Mil§ii«'^o1fi^ip'avera|e!;>^^^^ -yeSiP'ii'T^^ , 
t^'llidSiS ' MT^e^ ''' «»' ji^rtld,-^ ' ' 

eXjiSp#41iSn ^lad ’ ever ■ been? knp^ ^incfe"‘'tlid^ 
firaf'^^festi^irslitiient of Hhe 
the sefcrk ^6f the mistake ' Vks siift^iy lthia ? 
tlie jiarty in 'England had , Wilde the''8d!ne';iWn^ 
_jjtaittt, Shd it \Vas heceSsary for their friefids iii* 
Ireland tb'follaw them,Vight brWroh^i 
yeat' 1 'fQf (a> great •poftibri 'of which' hkd pSSsed 
aiilce the petition in quesitioh) there Vas a“^i’edS^ 
decrease, indeed, 6f the Linen' traded bht‘ the 
^titioners heglectSd to sitate-. the 'tme 're^Sofli 
of it. ' They did " 'tfot' -sSMe tHit ’ the nor^hefb 
weaver had giWn ujj' thesshiittle iorthe jjiike^ 
that they'had abandoned' their'lsbber'hahits of 
ittdustiy and religion for midni^t biitrage»atid 
tWitofoUS associations btid thatt;hey hlfd*deg6i 
nei'ated' frbm'maniifacturers into murdhrek.^-^ 
These wWe-'the'^means by whibh thefirt’^nfac-*" 
tUres,* the cpmfnrts, and the 'tranquillity' of ffhe 
, cPuMryi'hail.beeri-'destfoyedv* ,( ( U" •■•ViUi', 

^x',i!>ii|(,vi^syifsef ,to' the aSsertibi^^that iJje^ tiwtdd 
of-' $el!fbt-!'''h*id' ^:bee,h^WdflbeiS?^ 





iml^tountry, ; in Europe, : which had ' profited 
by the war. In the Southern parts of Ireland^ 
where the people had . long reitmined loyal, 
and where, in consequence, tranquillity hads not 
been iifterrupted, industry flourished, and trade 
prospered. — But this happiness was not suft'ered 
to be of long duration, for when the Frenc|i 
had atteuipted to invade the country in 179b, 
they fou.nrl such a disposition to resist them, 
that, on their return, they reproached Mr. Tone 
^ \vith the deception which he had practised upon 
them, in the assurance that the whole country 
would rise at their approach, and hasten to join 
their stauflard. Tune promised to correct this 
mistake,;, he, accordingly, sent a strong remou- 
^strance to the leaders of the Union, on the 
necessity of, immediately organizing the South; 
anti they succeeded hut too well in their efforts 
for the. accomplishment of this diabolical pur- 
pose. 

* K petition for a change of Ministers had 
been circulated in the County of Kildare, and 
th^ name of a lame Mendicant was one of the 
first affixed to it A Peer had passed a whole 
dayjn pTOCurjng signatures in the little tow|i 
^gf t li£iKUp,,and devoted two hqtirs to shal#: the 
^|L|pacy,pf a Blacksinitlv his apprei 9 ti<;j^ 
v®||^a^4nd labouter, and to add their Ifiamea 
tps^thif list It was fruly remarked^ the 
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Chancellor, that it ’W'as.hardly possible thit the 
Country should! be otherwise than disturbed, 
when disturbances were encouraged by such 
paltry artifices in n'.eii of rank, who used thoste 
means to force one set of men into, and ano<» 
ther set of men out of, the Cabinet of Cirealt 
Britain. 

But, a few days previous to this debate, 
in the Irish Parliament, the t'ollowing order, 
of the Executive Director}’' of the Union, Avas 
issued, — “ United Irishmen, your numbers are^; 
now so much increased, that you may justly be 
called the people ; but your organization must 
increase with your numbers, for, without it, 
how can your s,trength be brought to act? — 
Consider what a time this is ; when Fiance has, 
after overcoming all the povveis of Europe, 
marched all her troops to her coasts for thein\ asion 
of Creat Britain and Ireland, to meet men arra} ed 
in the cause of liberty, and anxious to receive 
them. Crieat Britain, filling into bankruptcy 
and ruin ; this is the moment I'or you to ex€rt 
yourselves; unite and organize, and, ere l©ng, 
you must be, free.” And this order was im- 
mediately followed by another, enjoining 
^Unlbn to meet in bodies of not n\ore than fiw 
or 3ix, to iWear- no particular iiniforii), to w* 
ia confident^ifcm the time When they -^ouhl 




fioni ;the armies of' 

aml^tiiejr »t)ust siccefeclf,. " . i - ^ . >< 

;. <Befoiis *te bonclutled'lJiis ^^^M^nous', slceteh 
of tjbe. pissing;,, fifties, ''tlte Chihcseilo^-'A'OtiCJ^^, 
H revoiuti^nary engftiei tb wh^o^t'tl^e• Ifish 
Ip^igeq^s liaU latdy had recourse:- When' it 
wa^^didtet' that ttiiesprotectitwa^ aiforddi to tljl 
witiresses^ naagistrates^ and jurors, ^ensure^d^' and' 
estffbiishtti, the- operation of the laws,'' a scheme? 

. devised to . abuse 'the admin is tnitioh Of 


jnsidce.t Everyman concerned in that admi- ' 
nistration ' was held up as the -most cbtro^t, 
tyrannical,; arid .profliga|^, of characteti^; the 
truth ’wtoiip^rverted, the most scantHlous nlis- 
representations were made bf the conduct the 
^onvtlfjand the? whole fmne of the Union 
beat .to {propagate these falsehoods. This was 
most flagrantly ■ the cai^e with respect to Wil- 
liam Ort^ one of tho.mos^ active Members iOf 
theSUrtioni who-.was.executetf -^t (ijlanickfer^s, 

on^lie i^th oF October,. ! 797 .t This man was 
hulictetb^^for endeavouring tb seducCi two^«(d- 


^^- This Bcbome wa»| first, 

En|U?h Parliattvyjt, |f here th^^M^S^^bers.of ibc Qpp<p|^P 
not biusK to reVile .tbe Jq<ige9 bf .Scotland, for. nre^utnine ^ 
and inini$h persons gbuty^ of treasonable spd sewioiM 


h bwher, 
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diers from their duty and allegiance; the i^^es 
df the men, Wheatly and Lindsey, had be^ 
found in a. list of the Union, seized upon a 
Committee in the act of sitting. The men 
A?ere apprehended; they confessed the crime,' 
and each of them, distinctly, and separately, ‘ 
clpirged Orr as the Secretary of the meeting at 
which they were sworn. They named several' 
persons who w^re present, not one of whom 
was brought to disprove their allegations; and, 
although a witness was brought to imtpeabh the 
credit of Wheatly, his evidence was of such an 
incredible nature, that ,jhe Judge did not think 
it necessary to take it down in his note*book;)i 
No attempt was made to discredit the other 
witness, and Orr was found guilty -by a Jury, 
who, at the same time; though repeatedly cau- 
tioned to re-consider their verdict, recom- 
mended him to mercy. A motion was made 
in arrest of judgment. An account of the 
Trial was printed, which, to the disgrace of 
the profession, Lord Clare said, mutilated and 
garbled as it was, was obviously produced under 
the inspection of a Barrister. By that account of 
the motion in arrest of judgment, the country 
was given to understand, that Orr \vas tried 
under a Statute which liad expired, although 
tl^ere were veral other' counts in the indict- 
ment, bad it been possible to suppose that th®’- 
Vor. V. ^ 



Ws *^oveiTnled, and, after it had been so di|- 
ppseti of, a counsel, who wbre the K'inj^’s 
gown, went into courtj and exhibited an affidla-^ 
vit, *'in which , it was stated that the jury were 
dj|hnk. And, when asked why he did this, he 
aBswer«l,' that his object was to move for||n 
attachment against the jury; — but the real 
object of its introduction, said the Chancellor, 
w^as to slander the administration of justice, 
and for no other purpose. The^ noble and 
learned 5udge, as was his duty, transmitted the 
recommendation of the jury to government; — 
but, when asked if fie concurred in it, he 
declared that he could not. 

Affidavits were then made arid transmitted 
to the Viceroy to impeach the conduct of the 
jury ; but although the report alluded to con- 
tained an account of an affidavit tending to 
discredit the witness, it is most certain that no 
Jhe//. ajffidavit was ever laid before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Upon such grounds as these the execu- 
tion of this rebel had been held out as a miirder, 
a!ild, at a dtunken meeting at a tatern in 
iLbndon, a member of the English Paiiia- 
jjgf, merit was said to have given,^as a toast,- “Thp 
memory of Wiliiatri Orr, ^asely miSrdfered ;”'?rid, 

. it wa^ also said, that>riothet''i^'oi||jy gentletrian, 
AvitH' equal zeal aiid delica^,’ at tiie^siamt 



flieeting, gave, as a bumper toast, 
i|!iOrd Lieutenant, and the Irish Cabinet, fe^seen 
in the situation of William Orr.” — The object 
of all tliis was very plain; if the sources of 
public justice were thus poisoned, its adjninis- 
tration would soon become impracticable. Lord 
Clare adverted to the profligate speech ol gn 
Trish l^)arrister, who, he said, deserved the pib 
- lory, in which he had’thc audacity to support 
this same calumn}', •and to utter a foul libel on ' 
public justice, in its very sanctuar3^ ^ 

The Chancellor observed, that, besides the 
test and supremacy acts, there was but one sta*- 
tutc which affected the Roman Cal^holics, as 
such ; that was the act which rendered a Certain 
portiori of property a necessary (jualificatiou fo#' 
the keeping of arms. It was needless to dwdl 
on the fundamental importance to the constitu- 
tion ; of the test and supremacy laws, which 
extended alike to all his Majesty’s subjects, or 
to explain how the country had flourished uader 
their influence. The Chancellor requested Lord 
Moira, when he returned to England, to ris^ in 

,, the British House of Peers, and move for a 

* * 

, repeal of those laws. lie was afraid, however, 
would not comply, and for this reason 
!. would Jj.e told that, for an attempt of the very ' 
f,,/^aiqe kind, James flie Second was expelled from 
.,%e Xjhrpn^ of England i-^he wppld be fold, 
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that he was about to ccfndemn the principles of 
the revolution, and to impeach the title of the 
House of Hanover. For, could any man say, 
that, if it were right to repeal the test and 
supremacy laws, James the Second, who was 
exj^lled for that attempt, was not worse used 
than any other Prince that ever lived.* In the 
memorable declaration of James, which hurled 
him from the Throne, Would be found no very 
dissimilar model of the test of the Irish Union. 
In that declaration, the Monarch avowed, that 
he had brought Papists into his Privy Council 
for the purpose of promoting a brotherhood of 
aftection, and a conciliation of religious diffe- 
rences; and it was asked, if that declaration 
^had not been made, woidd the House of Hano- 
ver have now sat on the Throne of these king- 
doms ? 

Lord Moira was called upon to disclose his 
panacea, bis nostmm, which was to conciliate 
men who had broken the pledges which they 
had formerly given, and to ensure their fidelity ; 
and, by tlie aid of which a Protestant Church 
Was to stand against a Roman Catholiic State ; 
and the British Constitution against a Repub- 
^an Democracy. — ^What was the principle of 
he British Constitution ? — that the Church and 


*' Lord Clare’lspeecb, p.42. 
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State are united, and that he who attempts to Sepa- 
rate them will shake the whole fabric. And this^ 
was well known to the Union ; the members of 
which saw that the altar was a main pillar qf the 
Throne ; they, therefore, devised the scheme of 
reviving religious disputes, and, if they could 
succeed in exciting animosities, they perceived 
that they would accomplish their purpose. Ano- 
ther principle of the Constitution Mas, that no man 
should exercise any of the powers of the State, 
who should not give a solemn proof of his 
allegiance to that Constitution, in Church and 
State, a precaution absolutely necessary to its 
conservation. “ d know,” said the Chancellor, 
that amongst the Catholics are many worthy, 
good, and loyal men ; but I know that they are 
so because they have not political power ; — 1 
know that it is impossible for a man to be a good 
Catholic without doing every thing to forward 
the interests of his Church ; and 1 know that, to 
that purpose he must employ the power which 
he might obtain in a Protestant State. Let me 
remind your Lordships, that this is no obsolete 
doctrine; that it is the basis of the present 
titular Bishop of Waterford’s celebrated letter^ 
that it is to.be found in another letter, of smo- 
ther Bishop of that Church, as strongly recom- 
mended,' though less incautiously expressed. 
I know that the rpoder^ Catholics were dis- 
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pleased at the violence of Doctor Hussey ; but 
I also knoM', it was his expression, and not hi* 
doctrine, of which they disapprove.” 

It was observed’, by Dud Clare, tliat the act 
of Supremacy stooil in the Avay of the notable 
scheme proposed by. Lord Aloira ; that act which 
comtected the s])iiitual pover of th.e Church of 
Ireland with tlie Crown of Great Britain. 
Would Lord Moira venture to address his 
Majesty to repeal a law which it was a eptestion 
whethef the King could even assent’to repeal ? 
'These were difticult const iuitional (juestions, 
not to be decided by the arguments of pikes, 
of cannons, and howitzers. * The Chancellor 
concluded his able speech with beseeching Lord 
Mcifa, when he saw the condition to which 
’ the country had been reduced by the artifices 
of party, on his return to England, — as he valued 
the peace and happiness of Ireland, — to use his 
influence with the politicians of Great Britain, 
to dissuade them from continuing to play the 
game of party politics in that unfortunate coun-- 
try. The noble Earl docs not kpow the peo- 
ple of Ireland so well as I do ; he does not 
mow that there is not so volatile or credulous 
» people on the earth ; that they are ready to be 
the dupes "^of any projector who will only pro^ 
fess good will towards them that they will not 
hesitate if any man comes with a Look in oh§ 
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hand, and a declaration in ,the other, to talce his 
test,, provided it professes to be for their advan- 
tage. If he knew this, he would be less sur- 
prised at the melancholy influence which words 
and parties have wdth theni, and he w'ould be 
more anxious, than he is, to prevent the increase 
' of so mischievous a practice.” Earl Moira’s 
motion was negatived, on a division, by thirty^ 
five to toi. 

From this speech of Lord Clare’s,' a better 
estimate may be formed of the state of Ireland, 
the disposition of the people, and the cause, 
of the dreadful disturbances which threatened 
the destruction of every thing which renders a 
country desirable, than from any other tlocu- 
ment, tlic reports of tire Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, perhaps', only excepted. The oppor- 
tunities which he enjoyed for acquiring cor- 
rect information; the known integrity of his 
character; and the high and important station 
wdiich he filled, all combined to secure his 
testimony against those suspicions w liich gene- 
rally Attach to the evidence of partisans. The 
most implicit belief, therefore, may be safely 
give^ to all his statements, respecting the views 
and proceedings of the rebels, and the condit||^ 
of the government. Indeed, withinithree weeks 
of this discussion, on the first of February, a 
Provincial Committee of the rebels was holden 





at ShaneVCastle, at which it was declared, 
** that three delegates had arrived from France ; 
that the French exi>edition was going forward, 
and was soon expected ; that three delegates had 
been sent from the United Britons to the Nati- 
onal Committee, and that, from that moment, 
they were to consider England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, all as one people, acting for one com- 
mon cause; — that there were .legislators now 
chosen from the three kingdoms, to act- as an 
executive for the xVhole ; tliat they were now 
sure of obtaining liberty though the Fitench 
should never come ; — that the delegates should 
cause the men to hold themselves in readiness, 
as the hour of action could not be far distant ; 
and that they should collect the names of all 
their friends, and their places of residence."* 
This was done, and numbers of loval men were 
pointed out for assassination, in two papers, 
devoted to the rebels, the Press, the property 
of Arthur 0‘Connor, and the Union Star.-f 

Report of the Secret Committee, Appendix, 
f The following short extracts from this detestable paper, 
which, to the disgrace of government, was long published 
with impunity, will suffice to demonstrate the justice of this 
jitenion, and to prove the extreme audacity and confidence of 
the rebels at this period. 

He here offers to public justice the following detestable 
traitors, as spies and perjured informers. Perhaps some arm. 
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Only two days before Lord Moira made his 
motion, a paper, containing this notice, M'as 
found stuck upon the walls of St. Mary’s Church, 
Dublin, “ Liberty ! Erin go bragh ! — You 
Protestant heretics! Take notice, that mass 
will commence in tliis Church by the first of 
May next; your blood shall flow, and your 
souls shall be sent to the devil, your grand- 
father.”* Altjiough Lord Moira had exerted 
every effort to obtain, and performed every act 
to deserve, popularity, in the county of Dov\’n, 
whefe his estate was situated, yet, at a county^ 
meeting of United Irishmen, held at Saintficld, 
on the fourth of February, 1798, the following 
passage appeared in the minutes of their pro- 
ceedings. “ Nothing particular was done, 
except that Earl Moira’s character was discussed 

more lucky than the rest, may reach his heart, and free the 
world from bondage.” Here followed the list of the proscribed 
persons-— a description of their persons, and every possible 
incitement and direction to assassination. Again, “ Let the 
indignation of man be raised against the impious wretch, who 
profanely assumes the title of reigning by the grace of God, and 
impudently tells the world he can do bo wrong.” The King 
is then called an impious blasphemer 5” told that his fate is 
inevitable j that the first professor of his trade has recently 
bled for the crimes of the craft)” and that bis throne 
tottering. 

, ^ * Sir R. Musgrave's Menaoirsj p. 198. 
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at full length, to know whether he wa$' a man 
that could he depended on, or not, by the peo- 
])!e ? It was agreed that he was as great a tyrant 
as the Lord, Lieutenant, .and a deeper designing 
..rjpf’* And, on the very day on Avhich Lord 
Moira’s proposal for the adoption of conciliatory 
ipeas;Ures was subihittcd to tjie House of Peers, 
the Pipviueial Committees of rebels, both of 
Ulster and of Leinster, the one' sitting at 
Armagh, the other in Dublin, adopted this 
I'csolution : — “ That we will give no attention 
l|y^hatcvcr to any attempt made by dither liaise 
■of^ Parliament, to divert the public mind from 
the ,grand object we have in view, as nothing 
short of complete emancipation of our country 
will satisfy us.’’ 

But, notwithstanding the bold front which 
Rebellion thus displayed, as it were, in the; 
face of day, bitiding defiance to Government, 
and, relying on the success of tlieir traitorous 
schemes, Sir Lawrence Parsons proposed, in the 
House of Commons, on the fifth , of March, 
the same plan of conciliation and concession 
which. ^ the House of Peers had so recently- 
rejected. The arguments by wlrich he-attempted 
support it were the same as thoi^e^ed by 

, * Secret Conamilteej Appendix, Np. 

p. 

m 
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Lord Moira, and they experienced the same 
fate, for his motion was negatived by one him- 
i ii*ed and Jifty-sLv to nineteen. 

Every thing was now rijie for that explo- 
sion which the Government had so long 
expecteel to take place, and its dreadful pre- 
cursors, outrage and murder, proclaimed its 
a]}pioach. The wjiole diabolical plan was 
formed with systcm^itic precision ; the French 
model had been so far followed,, that no mean 
scru^es of <lelicaey, no unmanly feelings of 
remoRe, were suffered to interpose the slightcs|| 
obstacle to the full accomplishment of tlie 
murrlerous project. Alf tlie Members of the 
Government, and the major part of the two 
Houses of Parliament, with all those loyal persons 
■iv'ho had displayed tlteir zeal, in defence of the 
establishment in Church and State, Were 
includctl in the bloody roll of ]noscription. 
It was wished, however, to obtain the assist- 
ance of a French force, before the signal of 
massacre was given, and Arthur O’Connor, and 
the Priest, O'Coiglcy, had been dispatched to 
France for that purpose. But the vigilance of 
the Bluish Government interrupted their mis- 
sion ; mey were apprehended on the road ; t^e 
Priest met the fate he deserved on the gallows ; 
and his companion was kept in confinement, 
and afterwards sent a prisoner to Ireland. 
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Two of the leaders of the Belfast rebels, 
Hughes and Neilson, were in Dublin; in the 
month of April, to concert measures for the 
grand attack. Hughes afterwards declared, 
that he accompanieil Neilson, on the iZSth of 
April, to the house of Mr. Grattan, at Tinne- 
hinch, that Mr. Grattan having learned from 
himself, that he was an United Irishman, ques- 
ticincd him much about the state of the North, 
and the number of houses burned there by the 
government or tlie Orange Men. Mr. Grattan also 
enquired how many United Irislnnen, ant^ow 
many Orange men, there were, in his province; 
and he was told by Hughes, that he supposed 
about 126', (){)() of llie foiiner, and about 12,000 
of the latter. In Mr. Grattan's library was a 
prinied Constitution of tlie United Irishmen, 
re.specling which Mr. Grattan asked Hughes 
various questi )us. Ncilscn had a private con- 
ft ienee with Mr. Grattan, and, on taking leave, 
^Ir. Grattan told Neilson, in the presence of 
Hughes, that he would be in town on, or before, 
t ie Tuts lay following. Neilson, himself, ad- 
mitted^ that he had t\to interviews with Mr. 
G.attan, at Tinnehinch, in the month of;, April, 
and that lie either shewed Mr. GratWn the 
Constitution of the United Irishmen, or ex- 
platiivd it to him, “ and pressed him to .eeme - 
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foi'ward” * It is evident, if these men j?pokc 
truth, and no attempt, it is believed, lias been 
made to impeach their veracity, that Mr.Ci rattan’s 
zeal had, in this instance, transported him far, 
very far, beyond the boniuls of tliserction, anil 
had brought him near, very near, to the eoiir 
tines of treason. 

“ Misprision of treasonf says one of the 
-commentators on the Laws ot England, “ con- 
sists in the bare lomvledge and annalriait of 
treason, without any ilegree of assent thueto, 
for aoy assent makes the jiarty a piincipal 
traiw, as, indeed, tlie eoncealment, which was 
construed aiding and abetting, did, at the com- 
mon law, in like manner as the knowledge of a 
plot against the State, and not revealing it, 
was a capital crime in Elorenee, and other states 
of Italy. But it is now enacted, by the Statute 
1 and 2. Ph. and Mar. c. 10, that a tiare conceal- 
ment of treason shall be only held a misprision. 
This concealment becomes criminal, if the party 
apprized of the treason doi.s not, as soon as con- 
veniently may be, reveal it to some Judge cj Assize, 
or Justice of the Peace. But if there be any 
probable circumstances of assent, as if one 
goes treasonable meeting, knowing, before- 

* Report from tlie Committee of Secrecy of the House 
«f Lords, August 30, # 
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liantt, that a conspiracy is intended against tlt«? 
King; or, being in such company pnee by 
accident, anti having heard -such trCaso^^able 
conspiracy, meets the same com[)auy again, 
and hears more of it, but conceals it ; — this is 
an implied assent in law, and makes the concealer- 
guilty of actual treasoi^.* 

If this exposition of Hie law be applied to 
tlVe facts divulged by Neilson and Huglies, 
it is impossible not to draw 'the conclusion, 
tliat it was the imperative duty of the Govern- 
ment to render this matter the subjec^|pf a 
legal investi|;ation. The ciiarge was clrar and 
positive; it was solemnly advanced before a 
Committee of the House of Peers, in tlie pre- 
sence of the Lord High Chancellor oP the 
Realm ; and, unless the Government totally 
discredited the testimony of the witnesses, 
(whS, be it observed, could not, at that period, 
have had the smallest interest to tleceive them,) 
they betrayed uotonly apusillaninrous spirit, but 
a culpable neglect of their duty, in not carry- 
ing it before a proper tribunal. Indeed, justice 
40 the party accused required the institution 
of legal inquiry, in order that his innocepce, 
if the pharge were really unfounded, ,J||ught be 
established in the most public, and,^e most 

’* Blackstope's Coaimentaries, Vol. IV, p. 120. 



ftatisfactory, manner, and on the most solid 
grounds. As it is, the unprejudiced v6ice of 
posterity must be left to pronounce judgment 
on the facts as they stand on the records of 
history. 

All the precautions adopted by the GoVern- 
ment tvould, probably, have, proved inaderpuate 
to avert, or to r^el, the coming storm, had 
•not a person, ^vho was privy to the plans of 
tlie rebels, most providcurially interfered to 
prevent t])cir accomplislmient. Mr. Tliomas 
lleuj^rlds, who had been a silk manufacturer in 

fin, having actpiired a com^^etent indepen- 
dence, had retired to an estate which he had 
purchased at Kilkea Castle, in the County of 
Kiftlare, where lie had considerable intluence 
among the Romanists. This circumstance 
induced Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and Mr. 
Oliver Rond, two of the chitd’ conspirators, 
to exert every elfort in order to gain him over 
to their cause. They succeeded, at last, rind 
Mr. Reynolds took the usual Oath at the house 
of Bond, in Dublin, at the beginning of 1797 - 
He was persuaded to accept the commission 
^of Colonel in the Rebel Army, with tlife offices 
of T^|J|surer and Representative of the County 
of Kildare, and, a^erwards, that of delegate 
for the province of Leinster. He soon, how'- 
evef, discovered that the conspirators^ instead 
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of intending to reform the abuses of 
and to abolish all religious distinctions^ which 
w^s their professed object at first, meditated 
the subversion of the Constitution, the mas^ 
sacre of the leading members of. the Govern- 
ment, and of such persons as should oppose 
their designs, and, therefore, he resolved to 
frustrate their plans, by embracing the first 
opjjjortunity of commuAicating them to some 
person in whom he could cdnfide. 

After he had adopted this resolution, an 
opportunity presented itself for carrying ij^to 
effect. In a conversation which he had with 
a Mr. Cope, an eminent merchant of Dublin, 
that g-entleman deplored, in strong terms, the 
dreadful outrages committed in various parts of 
the kingdom, which he justly considered as 
evident symptoms of an approaching rebellion. 
This opening Mr. Reynolds gladly availed him- 
self of, and he informed his friend, that he 
knew a person who was possessed of all the 
secrets of the rebels, and who, by way of atone- 
ment for the crime which he had committed by 
Joining them, was disposed to communicate to 
government all he knew of their plans and 
designs. — ^'I'he only conditions which !^||^nolds 
prescribed, were the concealment of his name, 
for. the present, and the supply of such a sum 
of money would be riecessaiy to pay the 
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extt=aordiii«U;y expence which he must incur, by 
i temporary al>sence from tlie country, where 
his life, in consequence of his disclosure of the 
schemes of the rebels, would be exposed to the 
most imminent danger. These pi-eliminary 
arrangements having been concluded, he un- 
folded the whole af this nefarious scheme. 
And, in consequence of this information, Mr, 
Swan, a niagistrg.te of Dublin, accompanied by 
twelve Serjeants, not in regimentals, repaired, 
on the twelfth of March, 1798, to the house 
of Qi^er Bond, in Bridge Street^ where the 
Leinster delegates were sitting in council. Here 
they seized a variety of important documents, 
containing such information as led to a discovery 
of the whole plot, and the particulars of the 
intended insurrection. The delegates, thii;teen 
in number, were apprehended, as >vere, on the 
the same day, Thomas A. Emmett, a barrister, 
William James M’Nevin, Messieurs Bond, 
Sweetman, Henry and Hugh Jackson ; — and 
warrants were issued against three others of the 
leading conspirators. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Richard M'Cormick, and W. Sampson, a ^bar- 
rister, who had effected their escape.* 

It ^||^ not the intention of the rebels to 

* All these particulars are extracted from the report of the 
Secret Committee of the Irish Parliament 

VoL. V. G g 
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make their destined attack on the government, 
before they had secured the assistance of ,^heir 
French allies ; but, liaving- perceived, th2|,t the 
judicious conduct of government, in blending 
mercy with rigour, extending the former to the 
repentant, and making the refractory feel the 
effects of the latter; and having all their plans 
unexpectedly disclosed, by the arrest of so 
many of their principal members, they resolved 
to make one desperate effort. For this pur- 
pose, their military committee immediately 
digested a plan for a general rising ; they pro- 
posed to make themselves masters of the capital, 
and to secure the neighbouring camp at Laugh- 
linstown, and the park of artillery at Chapel- 
izod,- on the same night. The rebels of the 
counties of Dublin, Wicklow, and Kildare, 
were to co-operate in this grand attack. As 
soon as the insurrection had thus commenced, 
the event was to be signified to the distant 
counties, in the North and South, by the stop- 
page of the mail coaches. 

The fabrication of those murderous instru- 
ments of rebellion, pikes, was now carried. on 
with the utmost industry, and with such bare- 
faced effrontery, that blacksmiths we^ detected 
in making them, even at noon-day while 

^ Musgrav#’* Memoirs^ p. 203. 
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leaden gutters were stripped off the houses to be 
converted into bullets. So ripe were the popu- 
lac&. of Dublin for rebellion, that it required 
more prudence to restrain, tlian zeal to stimulate, 
their efforts. In the month of April, a large 
body of them assembled in llie liberty, and 
attempted to demolish the houses of some loyal 
subjects, but were prevented by the timely inter- 
'position of the. Yeomanry. So confident were 
they of success, that, so long- before as March, 
1797, when the time for the renewal of pub- 
licans’ licenses arrived, the persons who applied 
for them told the magistrates, with a stern and 
insolent air, that that would be their last appli- 
cation ;* and, in March, 1799, they used the 
same language. On the thirtieth of March, 
the Viceroy found it necessary to publish a pro- 
clamation, containing the most direct and posi- 
tive orders to the officers commanding his 
Majesty’s forces, to employ tl)em with the 
'Utmost vigour and decision for the suppression 
of a treasonable conspiracy against the govern- 
‘-hienfc arid constitution, which had manifested 
'■itself in open acts of violence and rebellion. 

.'liC It was now deemed expedient to place 

c * Muigrave’fi Memoirs, p. 204. If the magistrates bod 
4iscbarged their duty, they would not have renewed the licences 
of men who had dared to make use of such threatening lan- 
guage. 

eg3 
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Mr. Reynolds in a state of security. For this 
purpose he was arrested, on the sixth of May, 
by a paity of the military, at Castledcrmot,*and 
conveyed, in custody, to Dublin ; and, as the 
jcbcls, who had discovered, what they called, his 
treachery, formed many plots against his life, 
he claimed the protection of government, and 
was provided with apartments at the castle. 
The rebels, however, defeated their own object, 
by attacking the character and conduct of Mr. 
Reynolds ; since, by so doing, they cfl'cctually 
removed those scruples wdiich he had hithefto 
cherished, and made him resolve to stand pub- 
licly forth, to reveal their plots to the world, 
and to bring them to condign punishment. A 
conspiracy was formed for murdering the Lord 
Chancellor Clare ; and it was in agitation to 
seize his children, in order to hold them as 
hostages. On the eleventh of May, th.e govern- 
ment issued a proclamation, offering a reward of 
one thousand pounds, to any one wlio should 
apprehend Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Eight 
days after this proclamation appeared, certain 
information was received, that Lord Edward 
was in Dublin, and lodged in the house of one 
Murphy, a dealer in feathers, in Thoims-street. 
Accordingly, early in the evening of the nine- 
teenth, Captaims Swan and Ryan, of the Volun- 
teers, with eight soldiers in disguise, repaired 
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thither in order to apprehend him. While the 
othcers were posting their men in such a manner 
as to prevent the possibility of an escape, Swan 
saw a woman run hastily up the stairs of Mur- 
phy’s house, and, conceiving that she was going 
to apprize Lord Etiward of their approach, he 
instantly followed her. He entered a room in 
which he found the object of his search lying on 
abed, in his dressing jacket; and he informed 
his lordship that he had a warrant against him, 
and that resistance would be vain, assuring him, 
at the same time, that he would be treated with 
the utmost respect. Lord Edward, however, 
knowing that his life was forfeited to the violated 
laws of his country, resolved not to surrender it 
without a struggle. With a resolution, worthy 
a better cause, lie sprang from the bed, and 
snapped a pistol at Swan, which missed fire. He 
then drew a dagger, rUslied upon Swan, and 
stabbed and cut him in several places. In this 
scuffle, Swan received a deep and dangerous 
wound under the ribs, which bled most pro- 
fusely. Captain Ryan now came to the assis- 
tance of his colleague, and snapped a pocket 
pistol at Lord Edward, which missetl fire; he 
then made a lunge at him with a sword-cane, 
which bent on his ribs, but which affected him 
so much, that Lord Edward threw himself upon 
the bed. Ryan now attempted to secure him. 
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when another scuffle ensued, in which his lord- 
ship plunged a dagger into the side of his assail- 
ant j they then both fell from the bed to the 
ground, and, when there, Ryan received many 
other desperate wounds, and one in the abdomen, 
so large, that liis bowels came out on the floor.* 
At this instant, Major Sirr entered the room, and 
found tlie two wounded. officers on the floor, each 
holding a leg of Lord Edward^ who was moving 
towards the door. Sirr fired at his Lordship, and 
wounded him in the shoulder, on which |j>e 
called out for mercy, and surrendered himself. — 
An attempt was made, by a nurherous body of 
rebels, to rescue itheir leader, on his way to the 
castle, biit Major Sirr having judiciously applied 
for a military force, it arrived in time to defeat 
their plan. Two days after this transaction, on 
the twenty-firstf of May, Messrs. Henry and 
John Shcares, two barristers, brothers, and 
natives of Cork, with Patrick Byrne, a book- 
seller in Grafton-street, Dublin, were appre- 
hentled ; when, in the house of Henry Shcares, a 
most sanguinary proclamation was found, which 
was intended for circulation, the morning aftei* 
the projected insurrection and massacre. ITie 
next day the House of Commons were apprized, 


♦ Ryan died of his wounds, in a few days, leaving behind 
cbaracjter of an upright mao, and a most loyal subjept 
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by theSecretary to the Viceroy, thathis excellency 
had received information that the disaftected had 
been daring enough to form a plan, for the 
purpose of possessing themselves, in the course 
of that week, of the metropolis, of seizing the 
seat of government, and those in authority within 
the city; that, inconsequence of such information, 
he liad directed every military precaution to be 
taken Avhich seemed^ expedient ; that he had 
made full communication to the magistrates for 

' the direction of their efforts ; and that he had 

* 

not a doubt, by the measures which would be^ 
pursued, that the designs of the rebels would 
be effectually and totally crushed. The address 
voted by the House contained every assurance 
of determined support which the occasion 
required ; and it was presented by the whole 
House, with the Speaker at their head, Avho pro- 
ceeded, on foot, through the streets, to the 
castle, in order to give the greater effect to their 
conduct. 

The night of the twenty-third of May was 
finally fixed upon, as the commencement of that 
dreadful epoch, in which the empire of the law 
was to yield to the dominion of arms ; in which 
the voice of humanity was to be silenced by the 
yells of assassination ; the suggestions of con- 
science to be stifled by the dictates of fanati- 
cism ; the reign of social order to give place to 
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the ianarcli/'(»f rebellion ; reason to be subdued 
by brutal" force; and in wliich the faipface of a 
country, 'supereminently blessed by the bpun- 
teous hand of Providence, was to be disfigured 
and deformed, conA'erted into a scene of desola- 
tion and blood, by the parricidal rage of her 
own children. 


The plan of the rebels appears to have been 
laid with ability, and, from the .smallness of the 
garrison of Dublin, had ^ not been for the 
seizure of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and other of 
their leaders, it is most probable that it would 
liave been completely successful. Neilson, con- 
trary to the opinion of Shearcs, had resolved, in 
the first instance, to attack the prison of New- 
gate, in which Lord Edward Fitzgerald was 
confined,* and to liberate all the piisoners ; and, 
about ten at night, havirfg stationed his men at 
different posts, in the neighbourhood, he went to 
reconnoitre the place. Gregg, the keeper of 
Newgale, having perceived and recognized 
him, made an attempt to seize him, which Neil- 
sbn resisted ; ^wo yeomen, however, coming up 
to Gregg’s assistance, this rebel leader allowed 
himself to be taken, although he had thousandsof 
armed men within a short distance of the Spot; so 
ill were hk rrieasures combined for the’ accom- 


* pHshfrient of* the object which he had in view. 

^ * Lord Inward ^'itzgerald died of his wounds, in ]^ew> 
gate, on the Ipiutb of June^ 
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The oastle was to have been attacked, at 
the same moment, in front and rear, by two 
desperate bands of ruli^ans, armed with cutlasses 
and pistols. A .select party were to be prQvi4ed 
wiihlong ladders,by means of which they could 
enter the bed-chambers of the principal members 
of the government, W'hom it was intended either 
to murder or to carry off as hostages. In the 
'mean time the city was to have been set on fire 
in four diffcrent^races, and the bason which 
supplied it with water, and the pipes through 
which it was conveyed, were to be destroyed. 

In pursuance of the original plan, the Bel- 
fast mail-coach was stopped and burned near 
Santiy ; the Cork mail-coach was destroyed near 
Naas, and that destined for Athlone, at Lucan. 
The rebels at Santry called upon the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring cottages to rise, assuring 
them that the city and castle of Dublin were, 
by that time, in possession of their friends. — So 
confident were they of the success of their 
plans. The coachman and guard of the^^l^ime- 
rick mail-coach were murdered near the Curragh 
of Kildare, 

The provincial rebels, in tlie neighbourhood 
of Dublin, were only prevented front acting, by 
the apprehension of their leaders, and by the 
intelligence which they received of , the slender 
,|;atrri3oii in th^ C.apitvil 
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for tliese circumstances the attack on the metro- 
polis would have been most formidable, and, as 
has been before observed, would, in all probabi- 
lity, have been udccessful ; when the most dread- 
ed consequences must have ensued, whether 
the rebels had ultimately succeeded or faded. 
The danger, too, was greatly increased the 
discovery that, “ near nine-tenths of the K » 
Catholics in the Yeoma. y corpis we J 

Irishmen, and had taken an to . . *o 

tue rel 's, in d’’rct contradiction to . o- ‘ on 
allegiance ; and that man^ of th ., aft< 
having taken the oath of rebellion, had b) 
deliberate and pre-detor ‘’'"I perjury, joined 
the Yeomanry corps for th'-. .m pose of .^ettuig 
arms into their hands, of learning the use of 
them, and of turning tliein against the loyal’'" , 
perhaps in the very mor:ent of danger.”* It was 
remarked that, in tl'2 city of Dublin, abov ' 
two thousand Catholics -elicited a*' ■’ittanc'^’into 
the several corps of Yeomanry w ng uie six 
weeks immediately preceding ^uc insuncetjon, 
and that most of^them wc.e propoo'’a by Catln - 
lie yeomen, Avho afterwards either proved to be 
rebels, or were disarmed, under circumstances of 
strong suspicion.! It was further discovered;’ 

* Masgrave’fi Memoirs, p. 220 
f idem Ibid. Sir Richai'd Musgrave specifies several of. 
tbe Yeomanry corps, in which the Catholic membeh were 
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that the Popish domestics, both male and female, 
with very few exceptions, had taken the oath of 
the Union, and were to have assisted in the 
projected insurrection and massacre of the night 
of the S3d of May. — There were above twenty 
thousand servants of this description in Dublin.* 
Although the timely discovery of this 
infernal plan had enabled the government, most 
earnestly s-Ci.nded by the loyal inhabitants of 
Dublii' to avert file inttoded cfi'cct of its first 
e? osio.i, f itocl.s were by no means dis- 
coi » I ; ... .bisurrec.lon extended to various 

p: .a (■• t' i '.i, anu Ireland ,vas now 

pia ' lai lav'. Most of the regular 

forcea hat, hL.ent periods, been sent on 

fore’g : scrv ice, and their places supplied by 
*’enoi ' ' ••'•giincnts, many of them Scotch. The 
■•’.me day v.n which the rebellion broke tmt in 
i")..b’in. the '3d, the towns of Naas, 

Carlow, •....■tivigg’ass, Monasteven, and Clare, 
-oic i.ttiv..Aevi, and the rebels beaten at each of 

M; 

them, rin-'.lpaliy by <^he Irish INIilitia and Yeo- 
men. *' '^he 29 th cf the same month, General 
Sir James Duff defeated a large body of the 

deeply* qpneerned in the rebellion ; and this was particularly 
the case in the Saint Sepulchre’s corps, in which the Popish 
Yeomen were disarmed for having conspired to murder their 
Protestant officers, and fellow-soldiers. 

* * Idem Ibid, p. 221. 
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rebels, on thc Curragh of Kildtare, and opened 
the passage from Dublin to Munster, which had 
been obstructed by them. On the same dayi 
the l:own of Enniscorthy, in the county of 
Wejfford, was attacked by the rebels, commanded 
by one Murphy, the Romish Priest of a neigh- 
bonring parish. It was defended by the Protes- 
tant Yeomanry alone. Enniscorthy is an open 
place, without fortifications, and. the action was 
fought at the outskirts ofllpie town. Tlie 
Yeomanry did not exceed three hunrlred, while 
the rebel force amounted to six thousand men. 
The contest was long and bloody. Forty-seven 
of the Yeomanry were killed, and above five 
hundred of the rebels. When the Romish 
inliabitants of the town saw the rebels give' way, 
they set fire to the houses, most of which were 
thatched, in the rear of the Yeomanry, and 
obliged them, by the smoke and heat, to file off 
from the town, which was then entered by the 
rebels. The Yeomanry retreated, without molesta- 
tion, to Wexford, at the distance of eleven miles. 
The day before, the rebels had defeated a party of 
about a hundred of the l*^orth CorkMditiaj most 
of whom they killed, and got possession of 
their muskets and ammunition, with which they 
greatly galled the Enniscorthy Yeomanty. On 
this success, the peasantry of the country, most 
* of whom were Romanistsf joined tfic rebels, who 
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m^ched on to Wexford, which is a sea-port, 
and the county-town. There were but 
troops in the place. Some gentlemen in the 
neighlx)urboo<l raised Yeomanry corps, but, 
having impaudeo^Iy enrolled licnumists amongst 
tlieni, they, to a man, deserted to ihe rebels, with 
their arms and ammunition ; and t!]ejv mere 
numbers of Romish inlialntants iii tiic town, 
showed evident .signs of disuiTection. These 
circumstances id||[|ecd ^fhe commander of the 
troops to evacuate TVe-xford, and to retire with 
his force, including the Yeomanry of Enniscor- 
thy, to Duncaniion Fort, a strong post at the 
distance of about thirty miles. 

By this means the Rebels became masters 
6 ^ \Yexford, wlien they were immediately 
joined by the great body of llie Romanists, 
in the Counties of We.xford, Wicklow, Kildare, 
and Carlow. They defeated a detachment of 
the Army which had marched from Dublin, 
under Colonel Walpole, :who suffered himself to 
be surprised by ^em, and who lost his life 
in the action. The remains of his party 
retired into the County of Wiiklow, and took 
post at Arklow. The Rebels, elated with their 
success, mustered their forces, and advanced, 
on the fifth of June, against the Town of 
ftoss, which, with Duncannon^Fort, and the 
Town of Newtown-Barry, where the only 
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places in County of Wexford, of which 
they were not in possession. The County of 
Dublin Militia, led by Lord Mountjoy, with 
some other troops of Yeomanry, forming, fa the 
whole, a body of fifteen hundred men, under 
the command of Generals Johnson and Eustace, 
were stationed at Ross, The Town is not for- 
tified ; there arc some remains of an old wall, 
but it is now in ruins. • The Rebels commenced 
the attack with a body of twenty-five thousand 
men. ^Ehe troops had inched out of the 
Town to receive them, and, in order to throw 
them into disorder, the Rebels, u ith their pikes, 
drove a vast number of horses and oxen before 
them. The Rebels had some field pieces and 
howitzers, which they had taken, partly, from 
a smalll detachment of the Garrison of Dun- 
cannon-Fort, which had been, imprudently, sent 
out against them ; and, partly, from the troops 
under Colonel Walpole. Their leaders had dis- 
tributed among them a considerable quantity 
of whiskey, in order to render them more 
desperate by intoxication. They attacked the 
troops with great fury; and Lord Mountjoy 
was killed, gallantly fighting at the head of his 
regiment.* The weight of the Rebel column, 

* This Nobletnan was the first person who intro^oc^ 
,$ BUI into the Irish Parliament £or the. Kpeal of a part of the 
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4t‘ter a furious contest, forced tJjc troops into 
the Town, and the battle was continued, with 
great obstinacy, in the streets, till, at length, 
tliQjricourage and discipline of the Loyalists- pre- 
vailed over the superior numbers of the Rebeis, 
who were compelled, after a dreadful carnage, 
to retreat. Their slain, in the streets of the 
Town and suburbs, amounted to two thousand 

- two hundred, exclusive of numbers, who, with 
difficulty, withdcejw from the scene of action, 
and, afterwards^Wied of their woi^iMis. The 
military were so fatigued that they were unable 
to pursue them. The battle, from the first 
attack of the Rebels to their final retreat, 
lasted eight hours.* 

Popery Code, and, says a contemporary writer, " he, unfor- 
tunately, felt the bitter efFeers and inefficiency of his own sys- 
tem of conciliation.” 

* On the day on wliich the battle of Ross was fought^ 
the barbarous massacre of Scullabogue took place. Scullabogue 
was situated about half a mile, from the Rebel camp on Car- 
rickbyrne Hill, in tlie "County of Wexford, and a barn, there, 

- was converted into a place of confinement for Protestant pri- 
<. toners. Here, with a degree of savage ferocity, and of cold- 
blooded malice, the barbarians, deliberately, murdered two 
hundred and twenty- one innocent Protestants, of all ages and 
of both^exes. They set fire to the barn which contained 
one hundred and eighty-four of these wretched victims, and 
thirty-seven were shot in front of the building. The horrid 

^ circumstances of cruelty attending ffiis massacre are detailed,, 



Tlie inP|py. Id' |>ufsuc the Re^bels InVing 
prevented the dtspefsion of their army, their 
leaders resolved to try their fortunes 
arid, in a few days after jlieir unsucceaiPul 
sittack; on Ross, they marched to^the opposite 
side^ of the County of Wexford, and assaulted 
the Town of Arklow, situated on the great 
road from Wexford to Dublin, ,,iabout thirty- 
thi*^ miles from the C^i^IJital. The Rebels had 
eighteen thousand men, whil^the troops, who 
opposed them, under Genei'al Needham, did 
exceed twelve hundred. Notwithstanding 
tms disparity of numbers, the Reheh were 
again repulsed with great slaughter, chiefly by 
the courage of the Cavan Militia, under Colonel 
Barry, the Durham Fencibles, commansted by 
Colonel Skerrett, and a considerable body of 
Yeomanry. 


at feAgth, in the interesting Memoirs of Sir Puebard Musgrave, 
acGotb^nied by the authorities for all various facts which 
the author Hence it appears, that the Captiiin of this 

sanguinary band revised to give the order for the massacru 
until he h^ail received the cdiumands of a Priest for that pur- 
poise. Five Romanists also pefished in the barn at ScuHabogpe; 
two of theth were thus murdered because th^ would not 
couseut to the iti^Arder of thW Protestant masters^— a 
foi^ playing^ ^ hiSt bag^pipe$, a loyal song ^ ^ the 
father and ^oUj, being suspected of loyalty 6otn having 
ObtHnod 4 pasa from General Mei^irs^ 

p. ‘ . 



is' On the seven til bf 'k iPcIy of Rebels 
suclflenly assembled in the county of Antrim, 
in northern part of Ireland, rushed furi- 
ouii'y^ into the town of Antrim, where many 
of the gently and magistracy of the county 
were assembled, and among- the rest, Lord 
O’Neil. The Yeomen of the place inuhediately 
flew to armSj'^id a contest ensued, in which 
Tord O’NeiJ received a'mortal wound. About 
the same time ‘Rebels rose in a part of 
the county of Down, but weic immediately 
attacked, defeated, and dispersed, by Genei-ar 
Nugent, who commanded the tropps at Belfast. 
This insurrection broke out on the estates of 
Lord Moira, most "f whose tenants M’-ere actively 
engaged*! n it. 

The Rebels, in the county of Wexford, 
where the chief force of the Leinster Insur- 
gents was concentrated,' after their defeat at 
Rpss and at Arklo-w, drew their main body toge- 
ther, cqij^sisting of about eighteen tliousand 
men, to Enniscorthy, and encamped on a high 
and steep hill, called "^^inegdr Hill, adjacent to 
that to\Vh which it overlooks and commands; — 
the Slany, a very considerable river,., running 
at the ’base of . the hill in a winding ehanoei, 
and washing otie-balf of its ’ circuihfefence. 
This was a very strong post, ‘ and, if well 
defended, might have bid defiance to a considex- 
/ V®!.. V. uh 
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rttlyirtg Qti the strengaTj^c||j'jtbeir p,Oj|it^,p^ 
determined,' there, to await the attack of the 
Royal airitny which they knew to be assembling 

^ey yhad’f.al^fc^'.same Jimpj 

|^^nnjne^;;'’'|a]r)cisbn’ rh^the 'toj.vn iof^.Wpxford, 
,were, in possea^ion dfithe.,:w)ioleuseanCOttst 
)m. Arklow to the mouth? ' of 'Watetfbtd har«- 
Itirl air which their jJr^se^<^''p6sitidh 'W^tii- 
Hy coverctl. The ora ' thence to' th| 

French coast, pju-ttcularly, tq.^Bresbi ^yas^^hprt ; 
they had some sgwd cannoibcaqd -hawiiaers, 
as?d='were in niNwant of 'ai«nftiBitioflf.#*l H ' this 
fhrttiidable position', andfthhs’‘^tqvTdec!j,^'t^ 
\i:4r^' Attacked ' by the 'Royal army; a Wat ^pprr 

and. it,:,iafteriai short^i^eeble, smd 

M»ffirbtuai’‘6ttttgg:l&w^d wht^dhdiy^'R^ 

ordf^ i hW hhtttdiQ iiqht ^kiatg itho 



W tfie Fifeilpf'ii-rily the greatest 

jp'art’bf tlTenr fly towards the moijn- 
Wickl^xf-^' and pa^rt* ttf that chaih'of 
'iflofflthiris' Which* ^Videa the counties of 
dh'd 1(V exfoi'd. ^ ‘ * 



* '^en the fieb^ls determined.^ fix th^ bead^quartprs 
ai Vinegar Hill, ^tney took the .neighbouring tWn of Ennis^^ 
corthy, in which they contniitted the molr dreamtd ravagdl> 
and: the most w^htoh*lkt8 of ' barbarity. . One ef ‘the St$t 
ejects whiiCb they wreaked their fanatical wmgeanoe 
t^ Church, which they corbpletqly gatted,: and 
all the materiala at the door,, where they tore ipto jple^. 
4ibles and prayer-books. They .butnt the parsonage-house, 
destre^ed betw^' fi^ur^knd five hundf^ other habitations, 
andi massaci^ h Igreat' r imbel^ of 'IVotestaht inhabitants, witK- 
pu|: di^piqlPQi uf; age,pStcoriditit>nt Indeed, it appears, that 
they. held pprmapent. Committees of aasa^^atioti;,.; ip ^ their 
camp on Vinegar Hill, under the itpm^ate direction pf, their 
Priestsi' did bbt^crople to mnetion, wfth 'iheir coun- 
tenance,' ic4 ‘of r^iliofr, and ' deeds etf ihurd^rl ' 'l^eh ' the 
destined' victims^ were led fbfdi to be aitirdered in chid blood, 
the e}||cudoners. aAw,.kf>eUirdpwn,-«jQksed: tiiemselv 9 li-:; 9 nd 
said a pray|^|{ befpff. .they perfopned (lieir blopdjrjta^r;jJ4f' 
R'am,' -a brotb^ of Lord Courtown,^ wpi^informed^ by his 
Ckfbollc fen^s, ^at' tliey bad entered' into' the rebefiioh, 
at^ the ‘imkij^tOh of their 'triistsi' lihal 
lild)d ea^.'loT the Priest oC oitcb'pafi^i tb' «^l,d1|||e<lhe 
flames, of. v^j 5 »vii{n .parU^ojK^^ and ijl .thh. eVfnfiiqf 



^dtiHs «f ^ lio'tnatt ^hltirch rigotetuTy' 
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* -'f 'Wi^ T^''k 

■ The Rebels in the b.wa of vM 
hearing of the rieteat, abandoned tbe place, a^ 
joined that party which 
low n,ountains. The d^tore 'hoy 
WdWever, they took ninety-seven Protestants 
fibm tlie prison of Wexford, and murdered 
ton with pikes on the hridge| an<l the nus- 

«torie of Aihundred.more wakfrntended o. 
the thUol^ day; when, the -approach ot the 

Royal army compelled the Rebels to oiego 

J nplction of their bloody purpose, and to 
Ik for safey in flight. It is lamentable to 
relate, that here, as in every other place, where 
similar' acts of cruelty were perpetrated, the 


Roebe Keann, and Sutton, who wore not Ion aomo .n thou 
mupo^loharaetorof Rehols than ip tlolt »pu.ml ^>'a^ 
rS It k helkrod, that not Ion than 6r. hundred Pro- 

Lnruwwo tbuadolih^tri,^;" 

»o1«l. faquotuly dtularod their '““'“"f" 

b,w,..inaallHeretio.intho»aowa,. Tire* 

view - 

conduct of the iii n true :pomt 

' '.ohj«rtion.th.prqpdi«d voice of 

^ - >. a um iiaa mllei^ted sO^ak for 


h. hss. oo«ep.od,;^ t| 
|:a«^v«.in a voice MO pcpaf to, he,ibW,;‘’t“^^' * 


by sophistry* m 
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Fdpish multitude acted under the influence, 
and inostly un4er the immediate direction, of 
their Priests;,, though th^e were fifteen 

dr sixteen Popis^l^csts resident in the town, 
there was but one, Father Corrin, who inter- 
fered to save the life of a single Protestant.* 



* , It is cl^ly demonstrated by Sii^iRichard 
grave, tliat the Priests possessed unb(liips>& influence 
over the Rebels, whence it follows, of necessity, not only 
that they cotdd have prevented the numerous massac 
which they perpetrated, but even the Rebellion itself.^ 
Wherever they granted protections, they were uniformly | 
spected by the rebels, and the parties who bore them walked 
about in safety* A young man from Ross is stated to have been 
so shocketi at the masba'^res on the bridge of Wexford, as to 
have hastened to Doctor Caulfield, the .i^^pish Bishop of the 
diocese, to inform him of them, and to beseech him to prevent 
them. The Bishop refused to interfere himself^ but said his 
chaplain. Father Roche, who was present, should go for that 
purpose. No one, however, witnessed the interposition of Mr. 
Roche. George Taylor, in his history of the rebellion in the 
county Wexford, observes, that, during the massacres, a 
rebel captain, shocked at the cries of the victims, ran to the 
Popish Bfsbop, who was then drinking wine with the utmost 
composure after dinner 3 and, toowing that he could stop the 
massacre soOner'than any other entreated him, for the 

mercy of God, come and save prisoners. He, iqt^ v<^ 
uncoiK^erned mariner, replied, " It was no affiiir of his ancl 
requested the .captain would sit down and take a glass bf w^ 
with hiin, add^g, " that ike people must be 
i^ptain relused the bishop’s invitation $ and, filled With s 
rente of nfifid, walked sUtfitiy away.” It : 





, ^ t^oojw ejitercjJiiFeHfWi 

they =tac^, t)i£,;^’cbcjl leaders^i 


])P|^^t 6^1)1 iiy. cs^Miistry to <-'” - 

pp^r to pwvojit^ ;Burd?r, wiOwOt^ni^ing^ny.dWgWHW?^^ 
fi ei4 ift4 refttstffl to exert Jt.^ »» cl»ig«aj^ .witi>t 
gttiji IW^M^ ^ of 

But it is conceived, that a minister of ieligicmn^^9Sft “ 

«o^force.as,a|iBd» is^aWi?, obo4ien« tovJ#jr3c.,cpinip#,t?^ent 
«n4a»AB,tbftUbi^of.py<y4affl Ri^^ept 

tte4eq»l9gt>e»Sov,8HAVT ,90 NPi^s^-BDER," is cbwgeable 
W^ *(mietbipSi.«i?i*^ the. moral girilt attf#i«'» -«>» 
mL«t. whsit iftkpws aflftusdw 

||Kth9 s^iility i(to p^v^t,.„an4i .wli4lti,hej»f;fia}«ft. 

3n,^exhprtedte^WJ>. * ' ’! 

W^i a charge so. serious, isyefetrrj^ agyttst.rruntstefs <4 
religioa„)» t^i^of >iftiajdng.9we^ p4nc>fi!e of -d^X* by.faWS**’ 

raging crimes which tiup bQ4F»d^ j.f IK^bie/,,f^Br^«DW;»|i 

is highly necessary to Mduce the strongest iprot^ 

it. . 4Wy of. Wexford, who jtepj^j^y in ^bicb.^e marked 

the pfiJcesdings of M rebels, while tlwai wero M ppssftSsiwsbpf 

tbat,^h,.«tata»Libec^pliow««4«^ 

Bedmdnd, a io,n^;,<SjiJhplir:jL, wd.onerof jbo Commit fe«- 



fj i.wwq'Oii.’i 




'cxeait^.^,Thc 

Jiihil HiiyWjis al^ takiffti'l)^<j^.” 

<«£irii^ .hud teatea <tb< 'aii&fld 

caliiiH^(di£«^Gil bdd^'bly ^^fbpa^d «f' 

tha£%o(M^'tlM»n hkd'i'Rin^ 
tbrVt<$criiK|iii^;^ag^ygi’wi^ disbritet 

dF thd‘|li!sh-b|l6Bf-‘''^^'^i '>'/•■’ ■ ' '■ ■ • :! %r s; n 

^ bdfc’tireid^^^ ''i''fe#7 

briS^deatB, he radld; h '(^enDS/'withdQf’hejHatioD/ji^t^'wfu^' 

tfelir'hahaifi‘4®^ t!fe5r*’<«ay t^‘|»ert<btratd{ thto 'lho^' 

acts of unprovoked and savage crdelty.' 13ite'fc>}IdV(^iii| 
v4>ieh'iB‘ettrale{edlfift^^thh' appendix tb^Sk Bidhafd Mitt^ve’s 
' M a itioBt reqi^flible^fedjr, 

t^lKtxjhfd^W^^ a '‘ni.h-T.:ht: {'ki^i.l .'j 

2 itl^%i 5 ¥« VG!a^«i>^t>f the’ cbunty' 6f '^Wiikord^ 
Hoty Evan^W^^dpdieth" 
and <iaitb>:32!haf on •tlsh’^ivatfttc^^daT' of^ Judd ' latft/ idte^ 
hefr btj^httcnttd, y 'g^t ahxi^,<.'appidbdndtb]^>^oin‘V!h!ittft^ 


‘ ■■■'''■ '■ ■ *- ' ’ 'da^ j ■ 

(‘tk^tk»th;d#f,%dt«reeQ<'thd . 

' i,'»ahte'j^> tiy 


: giM idea$ure; is she suppoaed U-^ 

^ ,- fba^^ti^ie' 

sJiviililr b]^ 'V Wyii#w 
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Dundas’s army, and hange^. Mr. BagenaH 
Harvey, and Mr. John Cdlclough, two other of 


pikes and otfeer weapons, aif she believett^ from the 

gaol, who, as they came up to Doctor Caulfield, kneeled 
doWn, for (be purpose, at deponent believeth, of receiving Dr. 
Cablfieid’s blessing, which he gave, spreading his hands^; aVei* 
their he&ds/ as she had seen him do to others whom he^lessed, 
and that the nd^i^fterwards passed on^ as she supposeth^ to the 
bridge ; and iJi^ii^Very shortly afterwards, two men, armed with 
pikes, entered her house, who told her, “They were slaughter- 
ibgon the bridge ^ that they would never draw bridle, till they 
^iift.xld put them all on a level, and that by that time to-mortow, 
l^ere would be^neither buying or selling in Wexftrrd and that 
immediately before, or during, the time Doctor Caulfield was 
blessing, \vhich was of a tedious length, nearly, as she thinks, 
an hour, said deponent heard a shot, by which she believes 
Matlhewson was killed at the gaol 
' ' ' Elizabeth Crane, 

Sworn h(fore me at Wexford, this sixtemih day of March, 1799* 

William TooLEi 


As an additional proof of the influence and authority en- 
jdyed and exercised by the priests, with the rebels, it must be 
addedi fh^t the same Fatlier Cotrin, who has been bcfdmmen- 
lioiied, m the habit of* granting protections -^hich tvere al- 
ways respected. A Mrs. Left, wife to a brewer at Enniscorthy, 
swore, upon the trial of a rebel, that she had hersejf "a protec- 
tion from, father Corrizi > and that her husband ^ prisoner 
4n Wexford gaOl, one Thomas Clooney, a rebel, ofiered j:o become 
swrgty for bis good behaviour, If Mr. Corrin \i^dh1d allow 
: taken out of g&ol,*’ and that she went wkb the paper 
Pprrih, bht Would not allow him to be * 

t Ste vei^ weli^^^are that Doctor Caulfield) thb' ^Fbpish 
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their leaders, were apprelicinled in an island, 
about six leagues from Wexford, and brought, to 

Bishop qC Wexfdrd, and several of his clergy, published an an- 
swer to Sir Richard Musgrave*s Memoirs, in which the Bi^op 
did not scruple to deny the facts stated in the above affidavit of 
Mrs, Crane j asserting that he did not leave his house on the day 
of the massacre in Wexford, and producing the oath of his 
servant to corroborate his own affirmation ^ ^ which servant, 

' however, only says that to*Lhc best uf know ledge his said 

master. Doctor Caulfield, • did not leave his house on that day.” 
Now this cautious deposition of the servant cannot be oppos^d|^ 
to the positive testimony of Mrs. Crane, who is re presen ted^to*- 
a lady of grial piety and of unimpeached character ; 
could have neither interest nor any other motive to misrepresent 
such a fact, — She saw the Bishop bless the yebels 5 and she 
swore to what she saw. It would be an insult to common 
sense, as well as a violation of common justice, to put the 
^terested assertion of Doctor Caulfield, in competition with the 
unbiassed testimony of such a witness. That tlie doctor was in 
the habit of bestowing his benedictions on these children of 
Satan, who rebelled against their king, and murdered his loyal 
subjects, is proved by other evidence, Mr. Loftus Richards, a 
respectable inhabitant of Wexford, has declared, That he 
saw Doctor Caulfield, the morning qfter the massacre, meet a 
party of rebels in a street there, and that they fell on their knees, 
and i remained in that posture till they received his benediction,” 
Some Protestant ladies, who were prisoners at Wexford, also 
. affirmed, that they were frequently eye-witnesses of this 
^ scene and that, a body of the lower class of people never met 
Doctor Canlfield, without kneeling, and remaining on their 
knees fdl he Jbleased them . — Ohservatwns on the ^eply o/jhe 

f)o£tc^ Cauyksld, Boman Cathplk Bishops 
the to th misrepr^ 





tciwii; i ivher« they 
tfae?4aw^ itogethierwitlif-f GbiiiciU^’ 


p--^*s , ' -; Bat'/wof Web 8»iubj^,*‘the '^ideiieb (IW 'PapW*' 
I!ii)^ imyv<ilb'''tbieii, WV0GMlM'*ojF''‘I>det6]«'Cduiil«ldi''‘|)reb|b3^/ 
tWMtejjffW'feotie Bathfactofj’^ tWh' the ttWinwhy 'bf.'PtittealhhW}* 
^Xllh^ctU^tti^ jijiianr Esium ' from> &< L^tterv'^baled 
ao^fril' 7 §^ 5 fe(«i -Fatb^- ^mej-j^an Frifestptf’ the^dio^hs of' 
'VUel&ni/ to S^l)on(»rhn,!<a~ taosi i«6{iehtiftde 'JitWthefl' clt>^ 
^eter-fiStireet, DuWio; ■■ ■■ m ’i ,,5'b'/.:'> J. it;.' 

|ji'"’‘r .VrSili,':'.- .u-r !,■; ••■■« .'■ "«:■ 

'0ff*t!trmi ’» Rotuish Prieet.i^lthp6ted /to' Vx*#^' 

do^p^ithd; tipie.w»(Aipb> ^*'4ih‘,’ri«jkhei® Wfrjf 
'itJ! I: t3V»d-f^(^ tib thiiYjl^ltVbi^ 

ttb^affideratfbf iPtnitiny'ii^diW;'' dhd tins I iWk;'’ dpbn'td 
nucffiWiaiWWWs le^i^io <^4’ tn£^ df 6bd)thBn‘riil^^ 

. hb#’'%nakb sdeh ’k bo^it 




ScWti^phiefsi.- -Mr. Han'cy wM' 
Upen led-Siil®’ 


mirntm^ h ^na-,^ ^l^J/ar^/^^dersern h$. gem 

^ give ^f!jii$l^ff'wi' for mitrUrif—a pauieri 
resejf^ei^Je^^^UOitff:,, Jirenithe last Inttl^, 
fcj£f/tW((S/:ft^i«»,;,aDd the-^neati. whnr. 
8S(|?^c^^ .lJ*i tAWo-<iftj!i^^.4>jittb«i/oiQ<!{ittoni, kepi In iii» 

hp ,>raa; pWiged^dOiloniggl^ liiw OOt- 
, (Alter, vvlse ke tlwvejdl^iil aivfcUdi 'to 

outraged justice; and, indeed, it is but of lliUlS avail to meji 
that the King should grant me both my life and .liberty, if 
spiers, this- gtattleman to starve me. ', I Jhav6' been ai a’gfi!^p| 
expcnce to qualify myself to live by the Gospel, and 
too old to embark in any other tine, to procure myself breaik^ 
^flnee; I oxteelveA and am -advised thereto, tliat tft laws of 
toy g9unti;y will protore me redrest; nor do I think it a weak' 
argua^nt in; prqtf, of my loyaltj-, that *1 am the finst Prkst 
v^hodias ^appealed to tho lawa (A* my.»&ontry ip prefei^co to. 
a i^ign jurisdiction. My losses, txi bis account to the present 
dpy, I state at one hundred . and six guineas, I, therefore, 
besqech yoU|.,Sir, tp take my case in band, and if you find me’ 
law,. I yr^l find you ronney.” , >, u . . . 


- Il^e. Bishop wps evidently,., on this occ.ist0n,;f!3ayii)g>.a. 
dee|y^ii;v^ and. aefing . most insidScrasly vby ,unpeachingthc 
loj^^.ofiothflis.in order, tq sqcure his- own from su^|cion. 

deqmiad this neo^ry for the pinpose of Q(A»hi« 
ingj^fiptor**^ ^ oer^jwfo whicb 

urj^fipfpgu^ .tbrongh tiie imedium- of ^roy,. .with at 
di^twy aa.could beexpectedy on the following-tomis;* 


h 


-os 


«>'Sta; ' " DuiSn 0uile', Wqy 1 1, iSTO, 

By'-ffls^er'ththqhbAovir <)f yotfr 'l^^ ic^ the'i^tli insk 
ha<^ la^ hbfofo'niy Lord laeuthsaiit,' I aip to aMure 
give'|)bc{W dduifi<^ 
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tiic’ Itebellion by the artifices and peisniasions' 
of abler, and of bolder, villains. He was not 


tion, which, from his conduct anil character, as a loj^ljubject, 

he appears justly to iTKirit. ♦ ' 

J have the honour to be. Sir, 

^ '' Yonr most hbedient Servant, 

To the Most Rev. Docttr Troy, E. B. Littlehales. 

North King Street.** 

And, in lather Letter, from Colonel Littlehales, dated 
June the 30 th, that officer says, “ .that his Excellency has no 
cause to alter the opinion he has imbibed of the loyalty and 
deportment of Doctor Caulfield.” No doubt. Doctor 
'%oy, himself, was the voucher for the loyalty and propet 
deportment of his spiritual colleague. What tiiat loyalty was, 
and what that proper deportment, the facts which have been 
related sufficiently explain. — But it is perfectly clear that Lord 
Cornwallis was most inaccurately informed of the conduct and 
principles of individuals,' and exercised very little discrimination;, 
in appreciating both facts and actions. 

The following affidavit will throw some further light on 
the .conduct of Doctor Caulfield, which procured the honour- 
able testimony of the Viceroy, as well as on that of Father 
Kayijnagh, another Romish Priest, 

Jolm Higgenbottom sweareth, on the Holy 
th^ he a prisoner, with the Rebels, in Gorey, tiie of 
the battle of AAlow, that he was bailed cut by Farlong, 
^)arcy, -Itossiter, of Gorey, and thereby permitted tp be 
a pri^ner sit that he went with Rossitei^l into Darcy’s, 

a public and into a xooih where they sat to drii^> and 

shortly aiRife-lUvenagh and S^nnpt, priests, and two oiAj^ebels, 
came ipto tS^ ii ^at aftier some time, Synnot Wi^hy 

(iMher a Retel Ipa^) had but seven 

and what 

^isilk duttiTett^^ dhd fbewei^ it! to^ 
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duel in his cHsposition, and often interfered to 
prevent the eifusion of blood. On his tnal, 


^ 

cerned iwSiis business • andf though I stood against it as long 
as I could^ you may see, in that Letter, now I was com- 
pelled by THE BISHOP TO it/’ Somc time after, while the 


battle.^aged, and could be heard, he said, ** 
people now lashed round hell with an iron flail 


There are some 


Sworn before me. 


John HfioGENBOTTOM. 


PETjEH Browne*. 


I certif}^ that the above affidavit was made before 
and that I know Higgenbottom well, and believe him 

well worthy of credit,” * 

Peter Browne, Dm?? of Ferns, 

When Mr. Alleib a Protestant of New Ross, who had 
lived in habits of iii^’*niacy with Doctor Caulfield, was in 
prison, at Wexford, his wife implored the Doctor to liberate 
him 3 but he refused to interfere, obs,erving, that her liusband 
would not have been tliere, if he had not deserved it ! ! ! 

Doctor Caulfield’s certificate of loyalty will not; enable 
him to invalidate these facts, which are established on the best 
authority, nor yet to stand up against them. Indeed, the mere 
application for a certificate of loyalty, implies the consciousness 
|ttst grounds for the impeachment of loyalty, in the 
applicant,— On this same principle, no doubt, an .pifficer, 
recently cashiered for cowardice, judged it prudent, ^otne yean 
before his character was fully known, to obtain, from b|^ col- 
leagues, a yfjrtlfi^cate of courage ! This application was the 
more eKtraordinary, as tlie book in which 
exposed tad, pot appeared af the tifne when it was ma<fe. — 
The Doistpif, howei^y, proved his gratitude to the Viceroy, 
on the Popish multitude^ who had made the most 
efforts, in lygS, for promciu^g the of the 



he that ii^ likil ; 

the' t^ittn' tliwe ypjifis before^ tbil? 


two'>kiiigt]om«i W sijfri' itv'adlar^.'lA f|j|||j| 

pl»ii irt? rig^ttitiort* ^tmifiriig 'tliife' 'Fof In tli4 
wijjjfiiraie and lhe*Ja<?rfrto/ cfi!n»W"‘and' 
tKwjamed^ 

■ In Ws pr^ytenflW jltJitVfic^rioh/'lDoctdl^Xj^^^ j^dinp-*- 
tortl^. that tlife^prbtectWis grants Ijy tfi^ ptmsfl^airfrlg 

thetrtb^eillkyn ISd ahy ivert' j'mltmatds tharti^fe 

gtanti^; ard^’ As- to th6i invariable efl^l 

*n0s;|)roifection5» ^ by jpfiests, I fepeSt bhii' inaist, 

> wera ’ w '■could aftj' priesti except a blocKfiea(i> 

OTafiSpt to grant arty aoch.” 'Most certainly protectionii^^^# 
grait8d> vefry frequently bj' priests '; and they never ' failed tlb 
preserve \he lives of those to whom they were grantedi And, 
stratige to say, Doctor Caulfield was, himself, the very Mdclti ■ 
hrad wlioWhe 'Censures# for, be’gr^gted the following ptotectiba 
to twc^'gdntlerrten of ^niscortliy, who wtte in j^risbn.at 
Wexfiibd y iand;' still AOre strange, it procured their ioHnediate 
release. ■ ^- ' '■- 

■ V • From the- eitfceJleiit-characteM oi the aBtfve 

I beg leiwe, in the naiioeiof^ Jesus Cliri8l?,”’to rfeciltitaiebd the^* 
to protected. • , ‘ ' ' 

T ' ' '< James- 

" .’’-j.n 'j?; -ri'' i.'?' 

In ope part §f Jj» jttstificationyfpi t8jiMie.Dbeibr,declafes 
that hq was absq^llttdy.^n<d]|t}t of.tbepaassacrc^ beitsg Intended 
or pel^^ated, unfU some hours itfter it had ceased. A decla- 


ofoaRilJ^.W3«l»pt'flR» <)fel>Vste9fe 
<Je%5wS('a§c9»»fe<«l!i 



4f9 ■' '■ 

'i'* 

ti,U>.r^cen%% tU^covmWj tl;Mi.t 


ai^(!<ne ffct raore deader detnen^ 
ibw dfeai|Jfu|„r(al?€!l|»oi>» H . i* 
nxltttjtaiatkism, was ;the grand.dtjg^ 
by jH^ch the Popish multitude were put in motion, aitdiftimtt* 
,l9^.Wthe eptumi^pn^pf those horrid.acts of; cruelty Vrbidi 

j^h® ,^tpoan. 8hndders, .to recorii, ,.• liTot -onlyJtl |hec«intyof 
iJ^fXfprd, .w^,tbef?x{^rpatio^\.,x)/, /wMy, thejt^^ but wbereS'dr 
(H<j:e^biei^,w^re ettaided to-, establish a <boti|^. *Of the nmsy 
proo^ which nsight h® in coujSut&dnu. of thiA./aci;^ 

v^.spjffiqe toahfisy ihe Inaccuracy ofthe Do^bo^ 
?|®^ch ]and$i|^. ,^e:fo]lawipg;S^^ 
!Kaa ,!poJ^ed on- the church, Of I^y¥|l^j{,ii»',tb«' *q08tjri of 
■^Mtmeatb.. ‘' Take potii^, , iprc|^,^j psutpsrs b’thattthq 
brave sjavea of thi^ ij^pqd wi^l,:tio,;ii)i|ger, Ije jjgu.; ,bio0^g«) 
th®:die is cas||r.jpurjdehvei;fi|a^t^ .aud.th® toyftl.ibhtttri" 
(rowing tbe^ Kiog), i. w^, |ield,, thP iJPb cgfrdespotio 
tyranny, is ebbing, n9r|fhattseii»^gpy^,;,;Oc:tr.T9Jd 
gion shall be r^-established in this home, and the earth slmU'ito 
lox^ibe b^ened -Urithj&ljjiit^.Aejeliflft^^vho,. under|hd pr»* 
ifbi^ion, (whic^i ^h^^lieipai^lfa ,h|byer^'^) 


to massacre ns. 

t* . 


V- i. . i 




The ffenr & li« lind ha»p^tve 










the piOpi$h prie$ts were .deeply din^cem§4< 
and that, the e?cterndnation of! Pxotestanta.w^a* 


remove the screen which hadP 


Bu placed to ept 


[ it from 


public view. The bppb?itioh,’ anxious onjj to fiapipime apd 
guilt oti the "govefnnaent^ not only denied the existenep oC every 
reUgious ^otjve, but pertinaciously refused to ascribe 
lion to any t;Jjing buf those acts of coercion .which t^iejr 
Palled oppressive, which were adopted for jjse purple of 
checking its progress, and which, of course, were npt ' carr^ 
into effect till the rebellion, which they were stated^ 
produce, had They even went so far as to make it 

j|^question whether, people of Ireland had not a nghj^ 
^eleli On the twe&^rst of Junej more than a fortnigJiji:|j^i^ 
the horrible massacre M the Protestants, at Scullabogup, the 
debate on the motion for allowing the English militia to serye in 
Ireland, Mr. Jekyll did not scruple to declare, ^^Ihat hp saw no 
reason for calling the disturbances in Ireland an unnatural 

rebellion. Unless proper^hd regular documents w^e 
laid before the House to prove that an unnatural ^nd wickpd 
rebellion raged in Ireland, bow could we know. but that tbp 
people of Ireland had a, to make this resistance.''*, Tbis 
is not the place to animadyi^rt on language so grpssly 
iriatery and so highly uhconstitutional. It is quoted, here, 
merely to shew the sentunents of tfee party on the Irirfi^J^bel- 
lion. On^ibe dther hand;^ the Minist^bad po othet^mi^ 
their system oi pnce^ipri io tbe^risb Papists^ than 
by admitting their contint^.Joyalty and 
coh^uentiy, by discbura^ng^pyery idea, th^ ppligioo h^;apy 


lyith But if is 

/ * ^ *' fj. f". 




^ ^ ^ 

jii^ato rejegt, ^ike. tbe iiiisrept^entatipns bftall 

to liave, bis sote bbiec$,. toe totablitonient idf 1 
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jftiAih d»^gn.* That, having opposed their 
mtighlhiM-y^ Views, he was deposed, and the cW- 

' ' -■ r'V':, ir ,. w - ' 
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i|possibIe« alier ^^^reful examination of all the 
relating to thfc rebellion^ and after an atteq- 
qf all the documents which have appeared^ not to 
that, in respect o( ihe great mass of the Papists, 
engaged in^'it, it was, to alt intents. ^nd purposes, a 
Rxctoious wiR. When the rebellion, indeed, was first 
" to conciliate the Presbyterians of the 

lilbrth, and the few Prot&tant leaders wl^^ook a part iq it, 
this bhgect most ' cautiously concealed^ No sooner, how^ 
did the tune for its explosion arrive, Ifeian it became maa^ 
ail the proceedings of the retels^*— and the proofs of 
its existence are too numerous to admit of a doubt, and too 
strong to be shal^en eitlier by assertion dr by argument. But, 
It not be suppose that the nobility and principal gentry 
tJf tlw Bomisb Churcb in ^land were implicated in the guilt 
of rebellbn. On the contrary, they condet^ined the conduct 
of the ihfwated*' mtiltitude, and endeavoured, by th^ir exhor- 
tations tod example, to bring them back to the path of duty. 
A by^ addri^s was drawn up, imniediately after the rebeyjon 
be^avt; . Wiitf liEibscnbM j^^^'^arls of T\agA and 

Kjntin^i Dir. Troy, add nuiay erthds. the princip«i C)itho> 
in aiid a^t tlw capital^ ! fingal, too^ 

^aikntry, ist jlmd (rf^hu ^ps, 
in oj|ipOBi!ig')^ m th6 ’jyid_seywal of 
(^^f^e^.fdhu^eilcd'idqaai 'i^ ' jrad '|totb«||o^ 

eObs^'oF]^'i^>jigliiteOe^ and le^'a^^fiduot'ahW ^ 

' ilia- aiaiticti«’]i^''/lbe wbe^ioo. - 

. Ill'll';;'' '*’■ ’■■ : 

♦ ^aw,assi^,: b/^,4«\S’^tpiiaq 

raheUionc, 

lotwhp,'**-''' . 


wn aVprofoond 

; if ’•[ ‘ i ■: 
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'^i]^nii*wkis'give^to that Father 

he: wks tlien^ dtri’led to the Tlir^t- 
B^dK^Cifrf|5'as a'']pi-rsont;r, .wlifefiBjfci^iTitiin^d ‘a 
^if^’ diysij aiid ii'as ^%i^"at tb“l)e 

’4tfy\vfcd‘'^6%ttlk' about ; 'but sd 'closely‘‘^fetchetl, 
'■ffikl;, 'eH^ery-' Wiih 'to'iniake* hiSi esda^M^Je 

ifl^rid it impidisible, till the effehing on 
^the rebdls * fled in - every .directioh, oii' tlie 
'Approach of ’ thb King’is trobps.” ' ' 'When ^aked, 
Tiy a friend/. ‘hotv bd came to consent to 
’hrobdy bu'sinefss of SbUllabogiie, he, with visi- 
“blo ^ ’ symptom ' of • horror,' ' ahsweied, 

#Ss broilght' about by an infamous, san^l 
'popisb‘^^fhct?on.^‘ ' 1 • 

■ *Thb’tebels“who, after 'the evacuation oj 
■'Wexford, had retreated ibifards thb mountairil 
•Of -• Garlo\v,' passed from fheiice into -the Kil- 
kenny iliouritain^, ‘and there assaulted the littU 



'l^rbaps, the tenets arid piiftciplej} of^the' Church of *Rom< 
-ihighr> 'fbssibJi', not produce efiFcctB:teigerou« nVttaoeidt; 
>Ka State. But, where* they act, tipoi yloiy^^ix 

imnd^^ ff. constitute ^ great .mails. |bf 

. complete- ascendanc 

er their wt^k an^ <fe^ei fo] 
i'ritnery'Ve«^,^iW*hdth 
fat£aiich^i^4xsadj^ to idix 

ijp^for^y pur»8ie> ^e?M^g 


.cariuoi 



m. 

guari 



W; ^d>e3£ ! or,.tc 

lW*(c; c'" 






of : A snirf}! party of the 

^i'lr^ttjrford apdi, ip^M^nshire ^^[ilitia checked, their 


progress fo ^ ylhle. }n a most gallant mai^ner. 
And) ^t^ilnstandin^'piie immense superiority 
pfi^wjlper^ opposed to them,, maintained theif 
-& im nd.. till Sir Qharles Asgill arrived to their 
fis^lance, with nine hundred men, of the gar- 
rison.. of Kilkenny, when a few discharges of 
gr^ipe shot drove the rebels from the place. Sir 
.^jfiailes then re'turnQd to Kilkenny, and all the 
Protestants of Castlecomer, expecting another. 

left their habitations, aitfcl took refuge in 
th^ town. Castlecomer tvas, of course, sub- 
jected to all those enormities which the rebels 
>vete accustomed f o inflict on every pl^e which 
they attacked. But a considerable body of 
Y^omamry, from tire adjacent Queen’s county, 
with the brave Colonel Pole at their , bead, 
advanced against theniy compelled them to 
retreat* and * pursued them with activity., . Sir 
Charles Asgill, apprized of this, .again, marched 


ou|^df^<iKilkenriy,* joined’ the Yeomanry, and 
'Ibotn ^ifeir oh this party of 6ying rebill4," whom 

very;; great •>1au|ji|^i^ 
.W^ietgly, dispersed. .TiljBif^ Qenet^j*, 
{iJ‘ohfi«;.:Mijrpky, BmikviOgu^i vfleA -f dmn 

frotn'-^’ tW 

an^ 'feangei- t^not^r priest, df 

'"'i : ‘ i\ 9. '[ 


:y^f -Callow, 



4d4 


iu<l-de-carap, 

' i^an^letionk* 

f6at of tho reTi^tfe’ ’ 


mesar^buT, 

UitT»at-J»* WIVJWUV-W. ‘"•-r*^ ^,-- T|™|^ XB , /wmL 

tlife' «Otb’ 6?' Jahif ^f7$8, a.^Pf|«|n ^ fiia|, 

^Irte," it, '«iay'' justly bi 

li# '^xtift^uisb^V 

wiicb fled into the Wicklb\v\ 
colhi)^tled,*;by 

ancV'to niake an • tnroacf iiit^uc^ counfKl 

. j . ... .vv , ., , , ff Xi'i _ Jifc ' ^ 


of^M^ktU ye^Jt^ was divided mt:d kmcU Jetac^ 
^. btSiea; ivhiG^^ 

' b)rtheT4ridanry’^ abtl sbeedllV. ‘flestro.yec M 
tliem esCk^pinjg' bkk to thl'mbuni^ 

^ ' * Soon kfter the tebeftfort'hrdke dui:^ 

tish gdvetoinedt, .Jt ‘ ^ 

’ that, tluribg the honfusidn ‘6f a ,cjy|l 
: nlll&y 'and civil pc^versliould be veVted 
aamfe ' hands; of rather, tllat^ a mititarl^ ^Viceroy 
wdutd be best adantdd to ttie statfe of ’the cdun-; 


\Vi}alU ijc UCOt <ma^w\.vi w a.a*y ^ 

ti^^’'recalied‘Ekrl' Cani'ddh, '^^We’Vrsdom and 
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^nts c^|feianf|, who h^ sijj.c(Je,ssfully crus|^^ll 

Pppos^i tUe^thrfiateflS^ 

.'V'<’7,;vV\ .^‘ 

Soon ^fter his I/>rdship’s .arrival, ,t;he, t^o. 
^eares’s, ^ , som^ other, of, die rebel leai^ef^^t 

^ tried, cphviicted, and executed*.* at I)ul^|inl 
Fver Bond was also tr|e4 and ^ndepiped»„|^^t 
p^ited lifp was spared 1^, , fhe lenity;^ . 0 / 
jKbent, ahd, ins punishmjspt vv^s copi* 
mufed for perpetual l^pishnient^ . Tli^ pther 
^Biel chiefs who were in prison, expepyng tp 
l^afe the fete of ^ their colleagues, interceded: 
with Mr. Dobh^ , Barrister and Memberhpf 
Parliament, to becpnje their mediator with 
government. A, conference was, in consequence, 
holden, Between ;the , I<ord CB^cdlor CJaro,, 
Lor^ fcastlereaghjii and .^r, ^jujapd ..Cooke,* on 


If oh the other,. . It, ^.as then agreed, f h^t, , oa con; 



govern: 
seventy) 
liberty to re; 


Kjy|.Q73p , „ 

elite to wiypaantry, not at war: tvith 



Great Brijafri. As,' hb^eVfci^; 
tb .'ate the lenity of govetriih*^,^^ 
lafeohrihg to revive tl^e^'extiii-tn^Mfe 
liob, it was deemed expedient lo send t^etit;^ bf 
thkmost refractory of tte* '^^^o cohiihe^^, 
af *Foft Ciedrge, S\:5tlaiid, unlil a p^er 
opportunity should occur 

to the continent. . , . , , , ^ 

At length the moment, which had been3|) 
long and so anxiously expected by the reb^, 
arrived;— on the twenty-second of 
three French frigates appeared in- the 
Killala, a small town in the eouhty of ^^yo, 
which is the residence of the Bishop J ^ 

a yery niimerous company at his houre, be’"? 
thc iime at whifehhe held a vhitatioh: Wht 
the troops landed froth the frigates, they proVed 
to be a French dkachnicnt of one thousand and 

tety Wn; %tler tbe 

^ith btm between five 

and six- thhusaAd stand iof afms, and a niibi^r 

.-■S'- '’’i' " '■ 


k>hh6r; 

.i‘P«nnQr,^,Jpbi^ SWfl 


DoJwJafl, IU>b^ 
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,a»cf 

(iifWwJ .^l^^i^l^ec} . (jb^a^-j^uar^rs at tfl,{^ 

epi^copaj IBce„,^d ,ve|:y^,^<;)on joinej' l^j 
?P«^I^Vsau 4 s ,of t|ie p,eQplej,i:^^,tfe ne^g^l^l^^ 1 ^. 
' tp. whoip he 4 istriij>u.te 4 ^.arms^ a^^ 



es. He, to)d, Bishop that he 9 an 5 je ^o 
gi\^f; lib,ejrty tp ; the Irish, , ^nd ' to repder them 
Jndependen^of England. , . ^ 

Xhf joyoflthe rebels, h^w^ver, long- 
expected arrival of their , friends, was some^ha| 
^ym ped by the conduct of the latter. , ^ey 
l^l^pcd that the invaderjs , would commence 
their, career,. with the ^laughter of the Protes- 
tants, and, .the,.,.dfiatruction of their |jroperty ; 
^that;the Popish religion \vould be immediately 
established with the utmost splendour on the 
rmips of , the Established Church ; and that the 
estates, which hnd been forfeited in fornier rebel- 
ilidns, .would be the families of tEeir 

ancienttproprietprs. But their tstonishment vi^as 
jgr^ when .they,A»;ere informed by' th '9 French, 
that their object was to give them a new cbhstl- 
. futjon,,, jjnjilar.,. to, .^that^established^^.m prance ; 

,.that, th4 ^Py:' PW” 4 '?o.?^ 

'^iet^uted' fpr- religious dpinionaiir^cEthat^}^ 
^’l^^'i^'sid‘eted‘''bO^ 'Migionis' as ridiculous 

tfi|y l^ugKed 'Wt ■ t|ibSef'%hb tnttdfc 1:hdih 

.K'jiffiwH 5’5?«iaH <• v'l 

On Sumto^fKi ’ 
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tK<l‘ Wiaia : body of the Iccomfankd byi 

a number of Jlie jebfels, >tharchcd' to 
lina, having left beh^ them a ditkchriifatof 
twb^ hundred men, to guard their ajJimunition,;4 
and secure their retreat.* - From Ballina they 
pheceeded towards Castlebar, where: 
gieheral Hufchinson commanded.'^ He had with ■ 

■* Several' Popish priests, arid among ' others/ FathiS?^ 
Thorrias Mutmetly, of the Badks, and curate the paiUh of 
the ^Popish Bishopj Bellewy and Father Sweeney, offered, 
their services to the French soon after they landed. The latter 
said to the French officers, as every thing belonging to ffie 
Protestants will be confiscated, I should he obliged to Monsteui^ 
Charostto letiMO have the Bishop’s library, as I am fond of 
reading f ’ but Qiairost, turning from him with, a look of con-» 
tempt, s|ii$wered— The Bishop’s library, is as muqh bis owu 
now as ever it was.” A nqrrgiive oj what passed at Killala,^ 
in the county of MayOj and the parts adjacent, during iUe 
French invasion in summer of 1 798. J&y the bishop of 
IttlJada, p. 98. Sweeney was afterwatirf ^banged ; Wt Mdiw* 
Qe\iy javaikd himseH^.of the procla^nation, ,aud escape^* 
leather Deasoi a priest, having been engaged jp^ |fecn^}tingjFor 
^ French, H? the county of Sligo, was^ taken prisoner bf a 
^tleman^ the heighbourboocL He Was 
being hanged, Caikain Ornisby; of the 
eMlty; am» u^i ^nd 

9f revealing all? he knew. He then declared, 

sp^nly and deliberately cou|^^^ oath.befoTee 
niagistrate^ that Dr^JBdlew, ^the ti^Mr of tl^' mocese, 

enconyag^^ his clergy, at a genei^lli^ On^ 

$ent occasion ; arid thit it was*^|||te 

esaa^tfg tbePircMchJ 
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hiin> and part of the Longford 

reghhents of* piUi^a, a small j)Oi:tion.of th©,. Si^h , 
re^ment. ofl^ot, a parj^of the 6tli dragon 
guards/ and a few Yeomen and J’encibles. After 
a sharp action, which lasterl some time, the 
infantry gave M'ay, and the French remained 
masters of the field. They left Castlebar on 
the fourth September, and directed their 
mijarch to Sljgo.. When they reached Coloony, 
a village about five* miles distant from that 
town, they were attacketl by Colonel Vereker, 
Vn|h a detachment of the city of Limerick 
militia, and a few Yeomen, not exceeding, in 
tlie whole, two hundred and eighty-six men, 
and two curricle g .ns. The French had, at this 
time, about nine hundred men, besides two 
bundled and fifty deserters from the Longford 
and l^kenny jnilitia. Colonel Vereker had 
taken in advant^igeous post, and, for upwards 
of an hour and a half, gallantly maintained it 
agmnst such a superior force. The French 
had twenty-eight meii killed, and a gr^t maj|| 
wpunded. This check induced them to forego 
their 4esfgn upon Sligo, and to take the road to 


©ittibahaif. ^ 

^ . '^'^rd CpJ^w^is meanwhile had Vdit 

tfrifh ti^tenant-Gehpal Lake^ advanced 

Oh the nig]ti!l of. the 

set^^th of* ^iepteml^phe latta-, with his divi- 
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Sion, r^ipliccJ BaU.intogher, ■(bctjvieeo.iI^im^aiUaiE 
ami Colopny. 1 le overtook, . Jjie ^ Frpnph , the 

lA'it (lay>' at Ballyn^iqck, , where theji;, coi^7 
nia'h'^lcT, Sarrasin, surrendered; and, ^ after. ;a 
•lifjrt action, the whole of the French, army,, 
untlei’ General Hum hert, laid vn tl^ir atins. ’ 
Tli,e Frenblj Generals, in'' , had very soon 
perceived that they had .1 liopch'Sb to per- 
form, and , they luaded th. Ll.nited Irishmen 
with execrations, f,. h- ■ ' . et. th(i.a to 

undertake a iv. 'i'hcv 
p!u\cd hi'';''!!’,, ,!■' 

the ’ on »i •' "''o oe.a/ed '■ 

s.<y, i.'o.y . ■ to ; ■ fur 

then'', .'i.if! »iu-,' hiessed X’it'o'.. IvF. Cliaiost 
told the Bir’-j'oj' s' Ki’!,,.. ' that they had just 
driven the p o;U of Italy, and tlid not expect 
to lie. I him ' sitddenly in Irclaiul.” 


When iic French changed their route from 
C\ 'looney, tosvards the metrojxilis, the most 
active exertions were used in ati the iu^er’cuing 
®inlics;^I^itrim, Longford, Aionaghar llos- 
comrnon, Cavan, VV'estincati', and i\' dh, to 
raise the, mass of the people to joiiitliept; and 
some great, , audio algrftung movements .lypre 
;ohserve<i among the disaflfectKi.ii^'ep in I)u|j)lip 
and its vicinity.* ;. AndLlwd the Frenehi^iv^pd 
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tluee 41100 riis sooner, or had they brohg-Ht with 
the^u, even* at this period^ a muck more'coij- 
side’rable force, though 'l||iey might have hem 
trltimatcly defeated, they would have ftccasio'hed 
a vast eflFiision of blOod, anil have exposed the 
country to the most imminent danger. It nuKst 
be mentioned to the oedit of the French 
pffi-'ers toat tl y conducted thcmiselves, w hile 
in Treic^iid, ■ ■ h t|^(^ greatest propriety and 
mod <tioi and ex'c '^ed ihemselvcs to the 
utmosi \f the savage fe. .city of ^he 

L'i..b ivi ..s P« lac-; ?d bodies of llie rebels 
’ ere lisperseo by ihe i’o.al army, after the 
snrrc Ur oi ... and, in a few days, 

an ^nd was l-o aidable rebellion, 

which, had it be^ i eonducted with the same 
spirit, energy, an ' skill, w ith ivliich it had 
bfon planned, ivould have destroyed every 
vestige of soefial otiler, and have established 
the most sangaina.y des-potism on’ the ruins 
< * ar ratT.'ial and well-regulated freedom, 
wlu( ii h- va: I..L ll,>ws from a Britislj^ coiist^j^ 
tioi., am ' Tif^ scant church. 

On ..e /’Tth of 'October, however, ''the 
bailie fiigatts which had brought ovet Hum- 
bfek’s .driny, 'h^ng otice moiie ^eli^led ' the 
vigilance ‘of our ifiruizerk^ agaiii* ‘appeared in 
Killala Bay, reinforcement of two 
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thousand menl But, having received informa- 
tion of the pear approach of a British squadron, 
tHy slipped their l^lbles,. and returned to 
ce. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 




French Affairs— Farther Revolutionary projects of the Direc- 
" " tory — Plan for subvertiijg the constitution of Switzerland . 
—Hypocrisy ancl ambition of the French government^ — . 
Their present plans perfectly conformable with the ^ 
avowed system of the Brissotines— Memorable report of 
Brissot to the Convention— Happy state of the Swiss— 
Stability of their government— Favourable to civil liberty 
—Means adopted by the Directory for producing a revolu- 
tion in Switzerland — Determined neutrality of the Swiss — 
Disseniions among mem — Patriotic conduct of the Avoyer 
Steiguer — Effect of disappointed ambition on Frisching, a 
magistrate of Berne — Attempts of the French to provoke 
the Swiss to violate their neutrality — They depart 'from 
their neutral system, to favour die escape of the French 
troops from Germany — Insurrection in the Pays de Vaud 
excited by the emissaries of the Directory— A Swiss army 
sent to suppress it— Command of the troops intrusted 
General Weiss, a philosopher of the new ^hool — 
cowardly conduct — He Batters the rebels wiioiir he was 
•ept to subdue — He retreats and resigns his command — 
Vain effort! of the Swiss patriots, Steiguer, D’Erlacb, and 
X)e Giosse, to rouse the government to a sense of their 
duty— Prodamatioi:^! the French General^ Bfune, on 
entering Switzerland— Declares the object of the Directory 
to be the punishment oJUasurpers, and: the restoration of 
popular rights — A tDd||^|espotismi preaching liberty— 




The Directory insist on the dismi^siion of Mr. Wickham, 
the British j;ninister at Berne — ^Mr. Wickham recalled — 
Seixnre of, the bishopj^ick of Basil by the French— Exten- 
siv^ resources of the at this period — Fully adequate 

tp the defence of th^^ libci ties— Proclamation of the 
JVench Commissary Mengaud — Weakness and incapacity 
of the government of Berne — ^The JSeuate change the 
^ constitution, and .adopt a Ijiore democratic form of govern- 
ment — Other Cantons imitate their example— Steiguer 
quits the Senate and repairs to the Army —The French 
Army advances — They render the Swiss troops mistrustful 
of their Ofheers — Forge letters to priwe D’Eriach a traitor 
— Cowardice of such conduct — Truce between the French 
and Swiss — Treacherously broken by Krune — Infamous 
huoviiions sent by the French General Sehauenbourg. to the 
garrison of Soleure — Order issued by the government, for 
inning the people — Fribourg tnd Soleure taken by the 
French — BatF- of Fraubriinnen — D Erlach murdered by 
his troops - Gallant stand made by Steiguer — Berne falls— 
Bravery displayed by tlje Swiss wonaen and girls — Numbers 
of them killed in battle — Buonaparte abuses the govern- 
ment of Berne for protecting Mallet du Pan— Threatens to 
dcTnocra iize England in three months — The criminals in 
the gao]% refuse to receive liberty from the French — Brune 
puzxlcd in framing a new constitution for Switzerland — 
proclaims The Helvetic RepuHic one and indivisible ^ — 
This union resisted by tlie democratic cantons — They 
appeal hi, vain to the Directory — The hew government put 
in action — The Swiss D/ncctory and Legislative Body as- 
semble at Ar^u — Disgust of the people— Impolitic ponduct 
of the smaller cantons— ^Y,iU)t of union among tiiem — 
Conclude, a treaty with tl\eFVen(^ commander— The treaty 
disapproved by the pifectoi^ at Paris;— "yhe French exer- 
cise sovereign power . SwiUerlaild — Schauep^urg 

ctintoii of U 


wald— Desj^^te action at 
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Stanz^&ignal bravely the inhabkants— T^oss on both 
aide's — Barbarity df the French — Final reduction of 
^Switzerland — Congress at Baitndt — Artihcc of the 
French for protracting ^ negotiations— The re|i- 
cide, j^can de Ery, one of their plenipotentiaries — Claims 
and designs of the Directory — Attempt of Bernadotte, tlie^ 
French anabassador, to excite an insniTection at Vienna^ 
He displays the tri-coloiar^ flag — His house surrouiuled 
by the populace — He threatens the pt^opl<f — They attack 
his houie> pull down the flag and destroy it — Bernadette 
leaves Vienna — New rcvohition produced by the French 
in the Cisalpine Republic — They destroy xh^ unperis liable ^ 

* 1 ‘'tJi 

constitution c *tablislied by themselves, on the exact rnodeP 

of their own — Their agent Trouve, a writer in the Moni- 
tenr, employed to compose a new constitution for the 
Cisalpincs — The opposition committed to prison — A new 
Directory formed — The most respectable member the 
keeper of a public brothel — That country becomes a pro- 
vince of France — French resolve to revolutionize Roi le — • 
Joseph Buonapart6 sent thither for the purpose — He insists 
on ihc release of all persons Confined for tieason and sedi- 
tion — He excites public tumults-- The French General 
Duphot killed in one of them — Joseph leaves Rome — ^The 
Pope offers to avert tisc vengeance of France by any con- 
'’C^sions which the Directory may dictate — Imprecates the 
divine assislanct*, by public processions, penance, and 
prayer — Joseph Buonaparte’s cowardly abuse of the Pope*^ 
Berthier leads a French army to Rome — Engages to re- 
spfect the government, and to protect property — Declares 
Vh sole object to be the punishment of the persons who 
liiHed Duphot— The Pope forbids his’ subjects to resist the 
Fr^cti-^The ' emeT Rome 'without opposition — 

They ^estrey the pap^l govcrhroetJt, and erect a *' Roman 
' on the Sovereignly of (he People-^ 

■ They- PojSt- ^fir^^^t ^l^ ornc — llib Vaticair^fi^cil — A 
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" Tilt ifaii^t^t^tii are pilla^etl ana impqverjisi^i^—jb^ ^ 
' d^«diof'<!l^WBewlatton R^'j^ttiiean'liu^r 

;i^H<rrible.|Bqpo8iti5ny;|l44^ mabtier W 
^wpbin Clu1^^RQin^Pftett«aMd^ t«patttibi$ ftli’ilib 
;^acf, of dfstrkt^TT-l^. 



[^hoQCT in Ihfs dapUal*^An'^expeditiiA 
uncktr th^ cammabd iur- 

^ totlie l^cench by‘U)p 

^ ^ A British i§(|p^ Wde^ ^drair^ ept^a 

i^e^Itefraneah in pursuit of the Frencli — ^jfrives Alpx-* 

ahdfe [Defore thiin — Sails to Sicily -French land at Alexaii- 
* . ^ vdr’.a and talce the city by storm-^NtjJsCti returns to Egy pt 
. of — Dcs^ruttito df tlib^Frtoch Fleet--^ 

,Bu^ua|^|6 ip^-^rcbes Mamduket^^ 

Takes Cairp:^His^TOj;najun^cati^l»^’^^^ 

^ ^ iSfitish expeditiori tol^stend-^The ti^pom destroy the sluices 
' ‘ df tKe -icMtMd of Br«%eS-^Are"8un:ounded and taken by 
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wit'h such violence as to threaten 



sions^ pre^af(?d'for /«r mofe 8piepdifl,,tri«»p]^ 
’^'^"^'^^ar'T^ifesters t^'an't^ey 'ypf'- 


liofmi 


thi^'tinic fhe l^rehch 
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theili^cfs (bf c6fi|Wli^atihg and .sec>rwg wl^i she 
Cad acguljr^, hf Jt b^a with the 

of the Republi^^to lemain satiehed, 
while there was a power to reditee, a nation to«§ 
teeoluti^ize, dr a throne to subvert, 
fiorh her ihbst powerful g^atinental o 
the treaty of Campo-Formio, by 
Emperor of Germany bad lent his sanction to 
all thdr scheme^ of plunder, and alt their plans 
of conquest, the Directory had now leisure to? 
attend to th^ execution pf other, revolutionary 
projects, which the founders of the Republic 
had conceived, and which all their successors 
determined to carry into effect, whenever a 
favourable oppovtu.aty should occur. Swit- 
zerland, the cradle of liberty, the seat of pure 
unadulterated freedom, whose sons exhibited a 
simplicity of manners, a dignified virtue, a 
an heroic spirit, which formed a strilcing con 
trast with the nations around them, was the 
first victim which the philanthropic governois 
of France determined to reduce to an equality of 
misery #ith the wretched slaves whom ,they ]^d 
sulgected £6 their tyranny at hoine. ’Twas 
true, ’indeed, that hitherto they had* constantly 
repfcSemed the Swiss as tkeir good rn^hlnmrs, 
and rfehr ; *^twas true, tl^t t^y were 
bdthrd'^ ililih hy solemn recently, con? 

rigidly’ «iMeH*<^, the S ^ 

Vot-.V, Kk 


ReVie^|d 
|»popent^ 
which the 



but these wew noiobstacle* „to men, who sufiiered 
UQ GOii?klej:atl(msfof .liouour, no regard fotcgood 
d’ajtb, , tq jnterfere with tlje gratification lof their 
aGabitioiiv Their system of political morality 
at , an early period of the revelation, been 
cjearly f defined and established by their .progeni- 
tor, Brissot, .whose' friends now: enjoyed- an 
ascendancy in the councils of the 'Luxembourg. 
In the memorable , report of that demagogue, on 
the S2d of l^ovember, 1792, on the Convention 
concluded , by the republican General, Montes- 
quieu, with the [>eople of Geneva, he observed, 
“ Brevity and cleaaness ought to mark our 
style; Geneva shall obtain no other treaty than 
the communication of French principles. It is 
for. you to examine, whether a free people 
can, and ought to he bound by treaties ; whether 
^^eaties, with any power that docs not hold its 
ipower of the people, be not indecent, for this, 
perhaps, is itte > grand secret of our ixmluiion, 
and the revolutions which are preparing. ' 
Here was a. clear and explicit avowal, made 
officially by the chairman of a committee of the 
Convention to. the Convention itself, almost 
hnmediately after the passing those memorable 
decrees, which held out a > direct invitation to 
rebel, to all tire people of Europe,’ and i evi- 
dently growing out of the same principles, that 
it j^s. the object and the policy of this new- 



bom repubHc to regard no treaties, but to sys- 
teniatiz'e that outrageous dishonesty,' duplicity, 
and* in fidebtyi that' breach of good faith, and 
that violation of treaties, at the fcal I of interest 
or ambition, with which the Cartliagini^s 
were so bitterly reproached by the Romans. 
True to this maxim, the Directory regarded the 
treaty with Switzerland as binding only so long 
as’ it suited thejr views to observe it. It had 
been particularly serviceable to tli^m while they 
were at war with Austria, but now it interfered 
with their further schemes of conrpiest, which 
they had leisure, to execute. Of course, the 
Swiss were no longer thc:\r good friends and allies, 
but perfidious ncjghbours, odious aristocrats, 
enemies to the revolution, and foes to libert}' ! 

For the greater part of three centuries had 
this happy people lived, as It were, in a state^f 
seclusion from the rest of Europe ; in the bosom 
of their mountains, they preservetl a patriarchal 
simplicity of manners, and, rejecting those, fac- 
titious wants which luxury creates, they had 
within themselves the sources of comfort, pros- 
perity, and happiness, which they diligently 
ini(»roved, while, strangers to wan, tlley were pas- 
sive spectators of the deadly feuds, and destruc- 
tive broifs, of the neighbouring p0wc®3. Their 
government, simple . in its constitution, . and 
admirably adapted td' the genius of the jISopIe, 
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iuul a idegi^e jiof fitninoss aiidi tstabi' 

1%, ’wWch ei|Mb}ed it to r^aki> imshakeit^ 
aniidit^he^ sbouka of conteiKiicg natioo(s>lah{[l 
tlwr teyohition of empires. i It is a ^ stdhtng 
' ^ none of the Swiss govemtueitts had 

cit^ienced itny^vadatidn m their essence Jk&ai 
their’ jfirst ^tablishment; excepting . only, per- 
haps,’ an>alteititiDi!i in ^vour oi' pditicaiefHaUty, 
(of whtclr (French proclaimcrl tlicmselves 
the uni versaf ' ; patrons 1) as, every , ? where tire 
•nobility had lost their iprimitive advantages; 
and- the citizens ei^ery wliere exceeded :ihc 
' in. iuiinliers, influence,: and tf)>owec. 
■ Formed • by > oitks rathei’; than by .prpvtnees^: the 
communities which; bdd under 'tl)e>.ci»pire 
acquired Sovereignty when they obi^ii^d inde- 
peadedn. , Their inuiucipah regtilatipaft tuiefe 
i||m cohvffiptecl .into’ ir public constitution^f mid 
ihe i^nporation; coQipt^ed of the: iirbiddiaots 
of the-icity^ fwnied Hie 
'•Soty5iieign'"Cou«oil-‘-’ ‘ '-hi 


<^>awBs, by' treaties, by pai«5hase,fi«BSiliy 
concei|si(His, these infant states acquired ai 
tetp^brj^, » or- fCKlendedi; their’ oiigihal ^idbmain ; 
.:and ‘aU;.|Sttth I'acquisitioDa xuere ^•]aaadie<'>dtr the 
expence of Princes or of powerful Barobs. It 
<vak>ur<>ai^ tba<>aldllk>fth^’ig^ntle- 
prhidp#'4jfiie«S»^* ’ tha** Se*St«f!ira^ 
thiew off her feudal dependance upon 
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»ttd all its concomitiaait opjxnrssicms.,. Xiiesub' 
jects’^of the^- liferent ^.calltlein^ to whom 
ipliilosophici legislators <>i re^en^i.'ate^, firaiMie 
;{irotes9ed <r<lederminatiQn to mstore tmkp'mh 
#it»<|peeidt»ni, apt! tke' righu of their 
'Woakl, ■ ifi the eveiitiiof : such rtgaieratwny 
become a^hi j Kestored to tlieir primitive 
cwKlition, >th^ would become the slavish vas- 
sals of desjM)f.ic lords, without security for 
selther their liberty, or their- lives. A hundred 
districts no >v subjected to the Swiss govern- 
ment ivere indebted to that subjection for the 
freedom which they enjoyed. The immunities 
which« any province 'possessed, previous to its 
inocMrporation wktf one of the cantons, was 
eaiefbHy jlrbservid. If slaves, they were eman- 
cipated i if fipe, they retained their pi ivileges j, ^ 
such was,’ tiniversally, the spirit of the tr^ty 
which and dejurei gave them new Sovj^ . 

reigns. • — These remarks apply equally to the 
Pays de Vaud, and to the aristociwtic CjaBtpn of 
Berne, as to the more popular and democratic 
•cantons.- >, 'j , , ; 

i : ;rTbe Republican; government of France, 
to whonS Uns state of things^ in a neighbouring 

> r * ‘Huitrital : Essay^ im the. iSttebtUm ^ the Mthrtiu: 
fold the dtsttiftimtf Helvetic iahrty. BjMiiQel 





d<)untry, w'as it’stAndmgrcprDach, exerted e wry, 
arf to destroy While the most vagiife, false, 
and rid^ulous charges were, occasionally, prH 
ferred against tlie Swiss, the usual' instruments 
of revOTiition, Jacobinical emissaries, were em- 
ployeil,' demon like, to- excite jealousy, where 
harmony alone had hitherto prevailed, and to 
stir up discontent in the very seat of happiness. 
But though a revolutionary club, composed of 
outcasts and vagabonds tfoin Switzerl.ind, had 
been establisiied at Baris, under the piolection 
of the Constituent Asstinbly, and of certain 
natives of rhe Pays <le Vaud, yet the first 
efforts to propagate the new principles in that 
country proved abortive; and a partial distur- 
ban^’e, raised by tlie disaflected. was speedily 
suppressed by the active vigilance of the magis- 
trates, assisted by the marked disapprobation of 
the inltibi rants in general. But tlie avowed 
determinati'm of the Swiss government not to 
be diverted from their rigid system of neutra- 
lity, (adopted without a sufficient attention to 
its consequences, or to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times) by injuries however giieve, 
by insults however pointed,— a determination t© 
which they were exhortetl most > earnestly to 
adhere, by the mistaken, juld oftendU-tliii^ctieeh 
bunianity and benevolence of Lpui$vth©eSix- 
tetenth, operatetPas an encotifagement; todthe 
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jacobins ef France to, persevere in their un|3rin- 
cipled e^Fo,^ts. By tJieir exertijems, assisted‘%y 
Mr.;Bar?;helemi,i the French Ainbassai^r, dis: 
sentions .were produced among the pfinoipal 
persons in the, country. Tlie Chief ina§i|itrate, 
the virtuous, and truly enlightened, Stijguer, 
became an object of suspicion and . attack to a 
faction, wliich chose for its leader M. Frisching, 
a magis,trate pf Berne*, no less attached, than 
Steiguer liimself, to the constitution of his 
country, and distinguished by his eloquence, 
his knowledge, and capacity. But, incensed at 
being reduced to play a secoird part on the 
political, stage ; inflamed with resentment, ani- 
mosity, and jcaloc y, against the state ; and 
kritated at seeing another in possession of a 
dignity to which he aspired himself; he sufi’ered 
his. ambition to subdue his patriotism ; his pas- 
sions to prevail over his reason ; and, Jiiclancholy 
instance, of human weakness, resolved rather to 
let the republic perish, than suffer it to be saved 
by his rival ! ; 

f So far were the Swiss from tlepartmg from 
their neutrality in prejudice to the Frencli, their 
<desire to deprive the French of all possible pre- 
text to prefer such a charge against them had 
led' therii ito commit a breach of that neutrality 
to> die prejudice of the Austrians, when at war 
with France. When the victorious Archduke 



hail' from Momu the spoils/ df Tfetoty* 

aiH^ had ’tioianf|||||llerl him to!4ietrace;%is‘ 'at3ep8 
tlirougd^he country, which his .arini fhad deso- 
lati&d, rej^ubltean hbreles*, lii^rd }>fessed 
by Austrians, -and' by the pleasantry* ^of 
oh whom they had exercised the md®t 
Wdtttbh crulity, and tire most rapacious extor- 
tion, wete' forced to fall back upon Switz'erlariri, 
and Wfei’O rbdttded to the necessity of either sur- 
liehdering at discretion, or pf seeking to escape 
by Violating the neutrality of the Svidss, the 
Helvetic territory was suffered, wdthbut oppo- 
sition^ to be overrun by these soldiers of libertyy 
these ‘ citizen-sofiUerSy these protectors of thx. 
fooTi whbse rapaoity had not spared* a single 
dotf^c. For' twelve , suecOssive days, Switzer- 
tlkhd^patientlyiiubhiitted to tolerate these bands 
"idif #u^tiVeSi to supply then® with prov^ions, 
add to esWrt their baggage waggons^ in which 
their atilhs, and the fruits of tl^cii planderi were 
confusedly mixed withtliO side and tlie>'Wounded. 
The pfetthdOd' baggage of thsrf^ihid^iisi^toces- 
slbb "’ednSistfed Of ^’^tlHs iwardrobesbifecfisi: ^den- 
Oids^s^add ^hoe^bhckles, ofUhdrfemaleviliagtirs 
of Sufebia^ and bfiartlfcles of delcripeibki 
which they had tl^>;'geiatiedi<his’ 

4^atr, ''' 6hhrch«S!|^“j«mME8tealte^ :'#*d 
'fil^Vhitt did^theihnpkiiai ||e&eiah :<de 
Ilk Tb«r, coH1|dailt^fli$1the^'S^iaaigovel||me61««f 



emiSiict’ ¥'■ liis complaiuls wefie <id|Psg^4t4} 
and the directorial army .were $i^‘ered tQ;^8<|j|«e 
with their booty. ^ i *f 

This departure from justiP 

nateti' in the same motive which, Utt||apjjily, 
iudoended all the proceedings r pf the^jpwjss 
government, at this period, and wldch defeated 
all tlW . views and designs of those true patriots 
whose ; efforts were invariably directed to pr^tj- 
serve their country from destruction. This was 
a fatal desiw to avert the wrath of the Direc- 
tory. by conciliatory measures; that is, by 
mean and imworthy Sacrifices j by clogging the 
wlieels of ..government at the very time when it 
was necessary to increase tltfih' : ycloeity ; and 
by ther. adoption of revolutionary proceedings, 
atia raoraent when it was duty of 

the government to encourage, ipithc .great body 
;of the .people^ .that marked aversion from revo- 
lutionary principles, which they Imd, .with very 
f^.exceptions, manifested, i' : v-. 

iTlie^ Directory succeeded, by .their emis- 
8arieS|£ i|i;pn>ducing an insnrre^ion ig |:he Pays 
c^sVaud, ahff, they sent ope .of jlieir xnifian 
riSeneraJs, Menard, at; .the, begpning of 17^18, 
\?irith9atbl^4yyQf U-oops,.to,lj)e p^sistjfe of tlieir 
i«iliev the? Awgeftts; iTh« Smsss^-g^iiivernroent 
:}asslmhH lwieh,titpeditio«, a; ^bpdy 

i ittodps^ j bpt, ;by. a-atrangfi* Mat,watip^7tl«y 



gave command oF this )anny to (aeneval 
Weiss, a philosopher of the new school; 'wh€», 
vvithout. any fixed principles, and even vvitln^t 
wishing to see the effects of the French revolu- 
tion esteiided to his nati\'e conn try, had courted 
and iSfaised every rcgicitle' from Bristol to Buo- 
napail6. Entrusted with full powers, having 
orders, to act with promptness and decision ; 
provided with a force df twenty thousand men, 
an ample train of artillery,* and a sufficient sup- 
ply of military stores, while sixty thousand 
loy id inhabitants were ready to join him, in the 
persuasion that the influence of his name, In’s 
fKiniphlets, and his philosophy, would snbdue 
the rebels without firing a imisrjuet ; he 
remained a whole week in a state of inactivity' ; 
snllered a re^utionary committee to sit in the 
very place in which he had fixed his = quarters ; 
etrtered into a parley with the members; and 
whi n, encouraged by his conduct, they formed 
a plan for seizing the Castle of I^ausanne, 
instead of :,ccuring their persons, as it was his 
duty to do, he coutented himself with appriz- 
in'? Uicm. that such an attempt would be an 
ai t of Jiigh ‘reason, for which ‘ they must 
an -uer witli their headsi As.- if ’^rfh! ctfi in ti- 
mid. 'iny; these rebels' 'too mucb> «e' addressed 
tbeu., , chs soothing ' language of ftaternai 
friendship. — “ Such a measure; '' -gen tleitieni”' 
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aaitl this prating .General, “ wonkl be^'erfectly 
impotent in advau-cing your interests; and, con* 
sidered merely' as it M’ouUf alllct yourselves, it 
would, in no degree, counterbalance thi^eonsc- 
quences which might ensue. I invite you, 
most amicably, to judge of me by my- 4^ou'h 
principles, and by a long scries ot pri ccediiigs, 
which have gained me Ike conjtdence of dif treat 
parlies, and even the mcb'kcd good mslies if that 
external authority whbse favour you now solicit.” 
From such a c jinmauder w hat could be expected ? 
Nothing but tlie disgrace which ensutrl. Deter- 
mined not to fight the French, ami not daring 
to punish the insurgents, he first retreated, and 
afterwards deserttri, his post,, and resigned his 
command without orders, and without permis- 
sion. It would .seem that the spirit had 

infected the government of Berne. Foj-, not- 
withstanding the .sage admonitions, and patriotic 
remonstrances, of the venerable Steiguei, of 
the gallant D'Erlach, the intelligent DeGrosse, 
(the intrepid deiender of the Dutclr tor tress of 
Grave, in the winter of 1796) and of some 
other ^magistrates ami ofiicers of superior under- 
standing and ;of. determined minds, the majority 
of the government ultimately imitated the 
example; of •W.eiss. Wavering, intlecisive, and 
timidpthey sutFered the French to delude them 
byi their professions,, while they invaded tlie 



their* arms, if their iUi;tivfc;sp»iM 
R^tifceid fair a^nnbmeat, asiid to 
of sbine wise and vigorous icsolu^tioUitito^ltaft 
aoon: : Hftered -ta evaporatei anti iitlw aflip ring 
uriliclKtit produced was crushed^at its biriU.;-;; ' 
the 28th of Februaryj,\ th« French 
Geperah Bmne, (wIk> was a, psinteaffhetbreiitlje 
l^B>rsdIution» and one of the most active of the 
joecibins during its pvbgress) poblisbed a pro- 
cianiatt(m» addiesscd to people of Switzer- 
land^ exhibiting the usual mixture of revolu- 
tionary cant and hypocritical falsehoods. “ My 
brave soldiers,” said this tool of the Directory, 
•*!; are your friends, your brethren ; their- sole 
desire/ in punishing tyranny, is to assist you* in 
th&7 detraction. of its impious yoke. * Amidst 
the Climes of/ your oligarehy, I expected* some 
rdtums to -reason, sothe ^fmptom eji remxapse. 
Neither ambition nor ‘ cupidity shall dishonom 
ottT ^Qoeedihgs ; my onlyiobject an- entering 
yaur cmintiy is to punish the guilty * usurperstpf 
ydur soveieigntyji Dismiss all;a)aian.£iru^i9ivr 
safety f yoUr prepe^yy. ymr ' reJ^mts 
im^yaur poUtkkiiindepemkn^*^ . .Tthew 

' "'** Tilf arm7'<of 

^ Wj: liiid 

pin^eriy ' by tb*"- 1||iiacHtb!^4‘^ii3tiitnl^ W tfcfe 
A to MJ mkWfm :^%ad 



««; jOcsvsaKtTisED to .iYou' 'by.;th^'I5i*ndb. 
jgbmsmiocit Se i&ee, 'the French Hepoluhc 
shorts yott/jkmtare orders ydu« to be free*’ 

:,’.i .B^re thiis perioid, t^. French 
who had ..exerted ei^ery elFort to provoke tire 
-Swiss: to .some 9£:t< committed^ or omiited^ 
which, might afford, tliem sometldn|^ .liheja^ey 
text for the commenceinent of hostilities^ ihad^ 
in direct violation of thkt independence: which 
they professed ta respect, insisteth in n cUctatOi- 
rial manner, cn tlie disinissti^ of <Mr. Wickham; 
the British envoy ,r~-Bat befwe the Swiss goverwf- . 
ment had time to decide, Mr;; Wickham leceived 
his letters of reeah and accordingly, left ; the 
country j to tlic g^-’a^disappointnaent of die 
.Directory.; .* FrOiboldened, however, by repeated 
instahces^ of base, submission to d^ir will, the 
Directory ordeied their ageptsi; to demand. th« 
xeleasC of aU;<ihe^jCdQTjTials whovhad been iinpri- 
f onedior banished on a charge of sedition, or com- 
spiraiey# the^ekpulsion of the emigrants, and the 
i%tuinciatk>a 1 of al I m ilitary ort^s, whicir the 
’&w%k'vofiicera hi^^wpce^ved from v the King of 
FsflBce.'^^h^ td^ahds,'^^o\the etdrnal disgrsux 




but your ihiit.' 
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of the ’ goveh-ftweiit, met with instawt com- 
pliance. The French/ finding this -means of 
provocation could not avail them; ^ had nekt 
recourse to a direct act of hostility by seii:ing 
■ the bishopric of Basil, in violation of the treaty 
of 1792> by which the independence and neu- 
trality of tliat canton were expressly guaranteed. 

It must not be suppposed that this weak- 
ness, on the part of the Swiss governnaent, in 
neglecting to vindicate the wounded honour, 
and to avenge the injured interests, of their coun- 
try, arose from any want of the means for 
opposing a successful resistance to the French 
Kcpublic. Switzerland contained a people of 
soldiers, a great number of experienced officers, 
well-stored arsenals, and fonnidable posts ; Berne, 
alone, had at her disposal an army of 35>000 
men, embodiedj disciplined, and brave; her 
magazines were full; her treasury was equal to 
the support of her army for several months ; it 
was in tlie power of the league to double that 
force ; and, had they sustained any defeats, the 
impenetrable retreats which the country affortlcd 
would have supplied fresh means of resistance. 
Com might have been drawn from Germany ; 
the government wore certain of obtaining subsi- 
dies tolllable them to continue Hie war; they 
\v4lild have fixed the resi^ution of the German 
j^iripire ; and the Emperor would have been 



interested in assisting a valuable nci. hbour 
against' the enemies of his crown aiui pt. pie.— 
This atrocious aggression, rcpcUcd with the 
energy of despair, might have given an in-pnise 
to all Europe ; the first advantage obtaiiiet by 
the Swiss would have opened to them a 
frontier, wholly unprovided with fortifie<i towns. 
At every step tliey advanced on the territory of 
France, after passing that frontier, they wor.id 
have found, in the adjacent dcj.vu tnients, inhabi- 
tants iTnpress';;<l witli hatred for their oppuNs,ois, 
mindful of their injuries, and anxious to siiake 
off their yoke. From Besancon to Lyon, anti 
from Lyon to the shores of the Meditenanean, 
they would have i’iU’'eda contlagiation still nune 
dreadful than that. whit h liad laged with lomuch 
fury in La Vendee. 1 hese resources were exlii- 
bited to the public, but without effect ; ihe 
ma-jority of the government were less anxit.us to 
devise ntcans for supporting the W'^ar, than pit- 

t 

texts for evading it.* 

Mengaud, the French Conun issaiy, spe- 
cially appointed to superintend and sjstenuupx 
the plunder of this devoted country, anxitais to 
follow the example of the general, published a 
rhodonvontade much in the same sryie. — lie 
admitted, h^ever, with more candoflil than Le 
. ' , .nv . ' » 

t MalleCDu Pan’s Historical Essay, ,&c. ,4. 
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tkeWafl^age 

i^^/‘j.h^: noiioBtft i 0 #twhi«k(seiin torWve tAe^blt 
^Dtpg^al^itlydiQsefoi M; 
^i!^o*r^g(P.ej^tWSAfitjEe*Ian!d/; tiald^iitherf i^vcJte* 
JwiH|t»ani .‘' is tiot' to difttOTb^her rejtoSK*d 
i?l>cwgh to t«u5^1a tha’glotysoFliw^ 
B? > Is .tb^^l^^a»y . ma%'m'tli^ whole- 
Mjrprlilt ^xeepiithe gov«mjn(!!|pt gf Beimanii^lihtrt 
adherents, iivUo does*; not -‘acknowl^ge 'il^^l^ 
g^uorpsil^,, .which is equal to thein valouf. > i Ii>Qr^ 
ppt take MPta^rnis agaiijst them 4 tb^ are brodn^ 
v^iioJq^j'9!U Jn tesistiugi the common enem^ji’ 

j^ytas ; yihcy ^wail not. 
<a|| f^^£l§lij^e^,ckye^f>n^ntthgtpe^^ 

f^me^r. ^ jFfoneh ,i^y ; wiU .be .tertyl^ (Wily^ 
to ilie i^w pery^se nilets ^Wafeo persist 4 e sthc > 
display of their phrenetic rage. Do ,your;Wt 4 |t > 
for \yaij^ ,»""!? you.jpeace ?” ^ . v jr; f 
^ Vjlnsjj^ad'pf ljpip^‘^99s?^t9 a sense 

", .9i IM, ^te9,jlt^k Sw if|«.eovcf nfneHifjoert ?. 



Irish, they made the ifttiti ath!ifn|^t tia 

prerent ftfifttw&erioM by a radioed tirther. 

W0td$, they made tlie reyolutibn themselve^. 
After an amkable conference with the en^my, 
the .$4dnate of Berne, by the assumption or ahif|» 
authority < which it did not possess, passed a sen- 
tence of annihilation on the existing constiti^r 
tkm which it changed into a species of demo- 
cracy,. possessing neither strength nor stability ; 
and an example, a't once so foolish and so 
absurd, was immediately followed by the 
gOFvernments of the cantons of Zurich, Lucerne, 
Soleure, and Schautfhausen. In the three last 
of these places, the people, more wise and more 
enlightened than thjir rulers, endeavoured to 
prevent this senseless act of political suicide, 
committed in the true spirit of cowardice, in 
order to avert a blow which they wanted cou- 
rage to repel. 

The venerable Steiguer, having in vain 
endeavoured, in his civil Capacity, to stem the 
fatal torrent which threatened to overwhelm 
the land of his fathers, reproached ' the Sena 1 || 
as the agents of corruption, or the slaves of 
cowardice, and repaired to the army, firmly 
res^ved to. save hia epuntry, or to with 

Meanwhile the l^flnch troops continued to 
advance into the heart of the couhtryji'and thl^ 
Vox. V. ■ ■ xl ^ 



jntst seditioiii liad inflaqiipitor^ v^ere 

, circulated among. t}ie S wissi soldieiy 9 bjept 
of urhich was to inspire them with distrust ,)|f 
tb^dfficers, and to weaken, t^ro by dissentiona. 

; iTj^ French had ev^n the basjeness to fabricate 
le|^ers^ purporting to be written by General 
B‘Erlacb/in which that officer promised to 
betraj|:his men, and to occasion their defeat** 
It 48 worthy of remark, tliat these Amindbk 
h€r<m of tlie great mtimiy ’as they styled tliem- 
selves, whose humanity was equal to their 
mtour^ never dared to meet the brave Swiss 
fairly in the field, nor to encounter them but 
with superior numbers. 

^ Brime, not having yet received his expected 
jrein&rcenients, nor sufficiently diffused his jaco« 
binical poison^ had contrived to amuse, the 
new regency of Berne with proposals for a^nego- 
tiationt and to obtain the consent of these 
pusilTaniitious or corrupt betrayers of their 
.cmJntry to a truce for fifteen days, which was 
to expire . on the morning of the fourth 
Hf March., In the mean time, another 
French Genera^ ScMane^bourg, had entered 
Switzerlauch with 83,000 men, which , he 
^;brough|; with him from theiRhipe. ^.Having, at 
lingtb, 'completed thek military arrang^ettts, 



these tnlW^^inions of the ffesblved 

ti» ptovi^Rieinselv^^ worthy^ of the confirfence 
#f sOcl^TnaStm, hiisely determined to 
SWiiss b^ore the expiration of the truce, Ad^Vd- 
ingly, in ^ the night ;bf the frst of Matcl^ 
Schauenbourg assailed^ some of the outposiis, 
which, though thus, taken by surptize, wefe 
lofhg most gallantly defended by seven hundred 
and fifty ' mountaineers’ of Oberland, aj^iimst 
seven thousand eighf hundred disciplined troops 
of France. After murdering a number of 
female peasants, the leader of this banditti 
pushed forward to Soleure, and sent to the gar- 
rison a summons which has b^n justly charac- 
terized as an unparalleled model of savage fero* 
city. It is, indeed, scarcely to be conceived, 
that a man, who had been born a gentleman, 
and bred up in the school Tor honour, (fbr 
Schauenbourg was a major in the French army 
Under the Monarchy) could so far forget the 
principles which hfe had imbibed in his ;^outh, 
as to disgrace both his birth and his education, 
by subscribing his name to such an atrocious cOl^- 
position: The Exeduthte Directory,” said he, 

**'haS' ordered hie to take possession of Soleure, 
and to apprize you that, if I experience tjjie sntail^^ 
cSt tesistatteej if a sit^ledrop of bloodtbe sht^, 
the ittembers the government of Soleure will 
answer for it%i^h their It vi^ ahd prop^t^ an^ 



I ffiliaJll injgst; 

thp.^^wibcrsiPf your ^pvern^^lj^ 
liJPl ^; 9 u ba^r afi , hour 19 , ^omc^to, a de<jisij^; 

tW?> shall jJUave expii^, I shall ,^ura 
aocVputj the garrison to ^h'5 -wqrd.” 
|t; .waa io' this , st^lp, of a, X^i'tar -ting 
Ghaatigepifnt on his rehellious slaves, observed 
pnf>;wUo liad studied the character .'’"d geniiis 
of<>the, French. Revolution*, its fo- ' rs, and 
agent^j more, decjily, and inore r 'ssfuwy, 
0ian any of his c<' '‘ein|)orares, tha \rtc- 

I'Oi’y, and their Janissa.ries. ated ? on pf 
^reenren, theii rontral iTicigld'oii),-., then 
Jt was thus that |)hiloso’‘*'v res pec c • l*--' laws 
of \var, the laws of buinainty, ar the law .qf 
pations, -by threatening to massa^ i peaceable 
repubheaps on the sme’ g ruins ot the' hubj- 
Jatiious in case they .iU id dare to defend Uiem- 
selves ! , The Swiss govemim it, the e!<t of which 
exhibited every symptom of anardjj ad vveak- 
pe&.s, at. last, issued an ordei, which, a week 
iSOOnerj had sufficed to save the country, for arm- 
ing tltc whole popul '.tion if the country, by 
devy of tha iMnisthurm. . But the ’mbecil|ty of 
^is wretchfd go.vernmept still prevailed over t|re 
<|}^trintie .resolution of tire people; tl^y knew 
jpot how .to et^iplc^y the resources )With> wb|(^ 
4hoy ; were jiow .imppiied ia abv|.ad^f ;; 



i'i usiJal, afa'S ‘'eh%t%yi iiii ^a- %arf 

cause, tmjtifri^hed oVer ihddlenct, hesitatk^/ 
aild half-hieastireS, displayiid in a good C2ps^» 
TltC Fi*rach pressed forward with eagcr'iiiresi 
Frib'ocJg, atid Soleure, soon fell into their IntOds. 
— A ' desperate, but irregular, resistance was, 
indeed, made at different places, particularly 
at Franorunnen, at Ulteren, and at Granholz } 
but it prc--ed .ine<lec»,dal. The troops being 
dishear ’■ened by mistrust, weakened by-divl- 
sio’ , and oppressed by an immense superiority 
of numbers, m' dty prevailed, and virtue sUnk 
in "ne coutli.'t 'T'he malignf.ht genius of regi* 
cidal 1 u t’uimT '' d. and the liberties of 
iizeriand ' Owit ^/ed. On the sixth of 
Ma. , ’“'ed by capitulation.— i- 

^u day pre *he tall of Berne, the 

Swiss m'*t ■ >.i ch 'I the village of Frau-* 

brunnen, n i--, o.n. fro'o the capital. The 
■‘Swiss -.. erccorr n'. . bv tlie Avow'd Stciguer. 
D’Friaeh, the must steady frie .d od ins ebun- 
^ry, with his guauls, and lour v-'olouos, having 
"been imnderecl hy the people, who had 
‘been taught, by the infamous machinations of 
'the' French, to believe them faithless to thew 
'•thistj'anci traithrs to the State. The venerabWfe 
SfCl^uei*!,' at the age of seventy, decorated ’ witjx 
ithc* 'bnler bf the bdt still 

»‘klbre' ld 6 ri!ed ’fby^’hiS'‘Vitf4^s,«^‘>fiotfr; 



ccnintrj’li^ The ohstir 

mtp. a^d: bloody r> but the . superioi^ of ' $1 ms 
T rench cavalry, andr lig^ht nTtillery, decidW tli^ 
fah^f the day. The Bernese retrea^d three 
nijljps, apd. renewed ^he action. . No sooner. had 


they been driven f^'orn one position, than they 
took up another; and it was not till after five 
successive engagements that, on the evening of 
the fifth of March, the enemy arrived under 
the w^lls of Berne, leavirig the road strewed 
with the bodies of the victors and of the van*: 
quished. ‘A gallant band of youths, whoj 
revered the virtues, and partook of the sen- 
timents, of their venerable commander, followed 
him to the field. They fought, as men so ani- 
haated) hy the double stimulus of patrfdtism and 
^iehdshlp, might be expected to fight. Though 
several of them had not reached their sixteenth 


year, ^eif caiis^ gave them courage, and their 
spirit strength, far beyond their age. They 
fought around their chief, and, bravely refusing 
quarter, fell with 'their swords Wreaking with 
the blood df the ehemies and tyj ants pf their 
country. It is .over the tombs of such hejEO?? 
as these, and not iiover ..the bier, of a Mont*, 
gomery, the prisbn 6f a lA Fayette, or the 
ii^jfifold of, a £>espard, that the te^ of |g?hume 
patriotism will fall.— Sacitd .^e ,,the pjempry"^ 
jdiese gcnejfpus ypuths; — to- them let . 



o§ ei'ery soH look up as vaud 

fafMghl^eid^ple, while the historic rapsi^,tra;^-» 
i^lt^ ’dimir’ public virtues and gallant deeds 
filtuiie %es.. " , . ■: 

** O fortunati omnes f ai qhld mea carmina posstnt.*' 

The wreck' of the Bernese army reachedi 
the, mountains of Emmenthal. Steiguer 

having effected his escape retired, into the inte- 
rior of Austria’. l|e afterwards repaired to 
Berlin, in the hope of inducing the I^ing of 
Prussia to stand forward in defence of his 
persecuted^,, country. In these patriotic efforts, 
however, 'he unfortunately failed. — At a sub- 
sequent period he , joined the Russian army 
under Korsakow, whenj it entered Switzerland, 
and having witnessed this last vain effort to 
rescue his native land from slavery and oppres- 
sion, he retired to Augsburgh, and there'died of 
a broken heart.* 

^ It is lamentably to observe the extreme carelessness^ 
and inattention, displayed, by English writers, Jn their relation 
of historical facts, occurring in . foreign countries. In a 
second edition of the Annual Register for 1798, printed in 
1^0$, (and published for Ottridge and Co.) it is stated, 
alludijog to the action pf March the 5th.-#-*^f . In this battle 
perished, among other brave patriots, Illustrious Steiguer^ 
be fell,^ as.hie often declared it to be his determination, fighting 
against France, for the liberty of Switzerland.’’ P.31. Yet, 
esiidy in 179S, \a publication, translated frbii tiie Pr^tfe, 
i^p^red lb London, tmfitled, ** A? Short Accontft of tfe 
Invasion of Switzerland, by the French, in a Letter from 



Amidit last odf 

idom, aoinq^ jjenttine sj^iks of , 

•pirit, spmc^ di^stinctivie traits erf" 
besides ithosei. jjust: noticed* appeared: ' t» 

bis.jewjjrded history. <r .' :, i 

j ,. Up w4rd|-.of’ eight hundred wonieQ.tooi& up 
armsjn or general levy, and 

bore all the fire of the enemy in the last actionsi 
At frmhrunn0 two hundred and sixty women 
snd girls received the efiemy with scythes, 
pi&$b|brks, and pickSxes ; one hundred and 
eighty .were, killed ; ami. one of them, whose 
name was G/ar, had two daughters, jand three 
grand, daughters, who fought by her skle.*-^ 
These six heroines all perished. The same 
scene was displayed at Neweuegg, Laupen, 
4 nd hengpau. In, tire battalion of Oberland, 
which defended the last of these places, a father 
Was sei^n fighting in company with three of his 
son's, and seven of his grandsons, all of whom 
lost., their lives. , , . 

,r £,ffingmr, a member. of the Senate, t an old 
tnasn of seventy, joined the army^ in the even-* 
ihg'of the fourth of March, with bis sword iif 
his band, and a brace of pistols in his belt;; 

]tf, 'Mallet du Pan, to M. De M * * * * *}” ih Wliic^' Mr, 
Jiteigaer’a escape into Germany was mentioned. ’ Besicles it. 
itiight have been ascertained by a reference to any of the foreign^ 
adi^hts ot the Invasion of 'Swiuerldad. 'y- 



# ieidm^a»y”of graiddferi fHt<y battle, 
takeii ’ • prisOnfer^ ' tihet eitpired,*^ a 
aftet, in a 'ftiilitary hospital at^-Slsiftt/ie, 
ia wbi€h‘(SfcA«*^A^>«r^ had the* baseness to eb6^ 
fine him, in the midst of dying, and dead, sol- 
diers. Another Senator, Mr. Herbert, blew his 
brains. out with a pistol, rather' thkn 'Sorvive thfc 
rnin-of the States* * ’ 

A young peasant, of A venche, aged tweniy, 
was threatened to ’ be put to death by the 
French, tinlc'jS he would take up arms against 
bis Sovereign. He fiimly refused to become a 
rebel, and had the boldness to ackl to his 
refusal, that Buonaparte, in crossing Switzer- 
land,* had occasio' sd all the misfortunes of 

* M. Maltet diT Pim> haring ex|)ose 3 the infamous conduct 
of Buonaparte in Italy, by the publication of facti, which the 
Republican General never dared to deny j the latter abused tlie 
Government of Berne for affording him proteciion; and, in 
order to avert the rage of this man, an illegal sentence df 
banishment was pronounced, by the Secret Council, against 
the best friend, and most strenuous defender, of the country. 
This scandalous proceeding, however, had not the desired 
effect. At the end of J 797, Buonaparte crossed Switzei land, 
on his way to Rastadt. Before he left Milan, he had, on Iho 
nth of November, told the Grisons, in an.swer to their timid 
coujplaihts, on the incorporation . of the Valtaline . with tlif 
Cisalpine Republic The French Republic >viH, afford ypi^ 
ker protection, so long as, you shall 9pnuuct yout:self towarefe 
jhe^ with those attentions which ,ar» due to the ojiosf powerful 



tfee QC|iintry. yUe had no sooner 

thao lie^ wds carried to the place of ea^ecoti^: 

' * , * 1 

p^ple in Eorope.^^ He: did not^ however^ in the* cowse oS 
thi$ journey^ display the benevotence of a prolectqr^ bntthie 
^irs Q^a morose and maligoaat despot. Every word he uttered 
wiEis hither a boHat or an insult* * At Geneva, he declared that 
^ he wottl4 democratize England iii three months^' The Senate 
of Berne had prepared honours^ a baU> deputations^ and It 
change of horses, for him j rejected them all with proud 
disdain, leaving nothing on his way but marks of ill-humour and 
contempt. Some few prostitates and sans culottes^ who pre# 
sented him with flowers, ?imd compliments, at Lausanne, were 
the only persons whom he deemed deserving of his attention* 

But at Basil he changed his tone. A fellow of the name 
of Dufour^ who had become a General, and a Commander^ 
at Huninguen, addressed him in the following terms : — «• 
*f I will not compare you to the Turennes, and the Montecn* 
cults, you have surpassed them ; but I will exclaim, with all 
ftepublicans, Buonaparte is the first man in the world I 
X)oe BuTtorf^ a burgomaster, who shone equally as an orator 
as he did as a poRtifeitn, even improved on the eloquence of 
J>u&ur. — The laurel of victory Jrnrnortaliiies the hero! ”--- • 
said he to Buonaparte. — By serving Jiberty, your blessings 
extend even to us. It is not, then, admiration that forms the 
object of our mission, it is gratitude. You must hive read, 
in every face in Switzerland, that expression of content which 
is the reward of so much uneasiness rybii will sign the hap- 
piness of Switzerland at Rastadt.” ^his miserable stupidity 
intoxicat|(d the hero, who sententionsly declared, that tHeiie 
existe(i1 only two Republics In Switzerland — Geneva yithout 
laws, and Basil Converted into a counting-house, arill work- 
shop, for the revolution. Mallet du Pan, from whose ^atch 
rical Essay these ebserrations taken; thus di^eatio^ 



•s4 slbotV: Without having deij^ed tO;: aolicit 




witfr t&e {pencil of the character 
proQOt^icuig, w the risias Geiioa mA Vefiice, sentence xrh 
idi neutral States^ dividged^ to Europe, the mysteries^ of the 
|l«uxembourg« Such audacity^ tinited with such portidy, and 
hypocrisy so base, combined with usurpations so daring, pro- 
dairoed the dissdution of eveiy social system.-<*-A revoiutionist 
&om passion^ a conqueror hf subornation, unjust from iu- 
itinct, outrageous in victory, mercenary in lus protection 
im inexorable desp oiler bribed by the victims whose credulity 
he betrayed j-— as formidable from hm^arts, as from his arms 
disgracing courage by premeditated violations of public faith 
crowning immorality with the palms of philosophy; and 
oppression with the cap of liberty ; this successful Corsican, 
tirandishing, with one h^^'d, the torch of ErostratuSy 
with the other, the aabre oi Gemeric,'^ formed a plan fo^ 
burying Switzerland beneath the ruins of Italy. 

, * Because Catiline had a stroijg mind, was he, therefore, 
a less detestable villain? And wai> ir, theiefom, pmper to 
paint the crimes of a ruffian in the same colours as the exploits 
9l'aher9?’^^ 

JT, /, Rousseau's he tires sur les Spectacles. 

** A gtcat difference ought to be made between the hero 
who dyes the soil with his blood m defence pf his coimtry^ 
and the intrepid banditti who consign to death the innocent aud 
unfortunate inhabitants of a foreign land.” 

RaynaJ, Histoire PhUosophique et pplmqui des 
. deux hides, Liv. I. 

“ ^pfore philosophy,” adds Mallet du Pan, “ had assumed 
the RevolutioDary casqne, ^^he^held such janguage as tfiis: — 
Now, the two authorities’ tere quoted have, no doubt, lost 
dieir cr^it.” 



'«iiS 

d^ious an^ vil^, that* tlie 'i^Vi^y 'c^l^ 
sitfiV^s rdjeclied it with iScdVh. ' The^ 
the‘ l^t^s'diV nu^ hiving ’ rele^ibd ■ reii ‘ m^tefac- 
tort Wh6 emiiioyed' 6fi tK^ pablid' wpVlcs ai 
Yvlrdiuj’, and hdnoured thieiri with’ a^“iflratbmal 
embtace, tlie Captives declared that the^ would 
liever accept their liberty from 'Atidf^whedf 

the prison doori^wrere sltut agalrlst thehi,' they 
repaired to Berne, Where th^ siindtodetedthtih- 
selves, and Were sett| batk totheiP place con- 
finement. i • '! ' * 


Oh the thiril of March, Schahenbourg sig- 
nified to the coiiiicUof Berne, thkt, apprized by 
Certaih intelligi^lice ' that most of the peirshtis df 
b^h se^tfes, confined ini the prisons idf teat'’tdwn,' 
Were Only deprived of their liberty k)h account df 
their attachment to France, he required that they 
should all be released, else the magistrates thehfii 


skives should undergo the* same treatment as had 
been ex^eii^Chced t/kse frimds^^ of frtedbM 
The French jOtnerarS letter was read to the 'pri- 
soners, to file’ nlnh her df a* hutnlredi, and tlf Was 
left td their ‘chdiiia?;^ f o ^din^ Scbaii^nbotftgid'i^^ 
retahi td their df ‘to contirbute 'th'-ffllfe 
of riif'ISfatte ;-^ib|iey ilf %hose'^‘^ 
and most of them were killed at Fraubrunnen. 


The acetteSW'h'6r’fbr®Wl!iSh-w^ere''dispiayed, 
after Mil tridi&pfi'df 



m 

...V. . 

cr£^l)iiity* Disgust^da^ Ij^as wit)! tUe bloody 
fnnalsoj^' ^bc Irish Reb^bjop? from 

xny^j.ati;<^tjip,n„ the ; eoqduct , the^eiwh 14 
Swjtz^ll^r^d surp^sfed even those iij atrocity, and 
iijspire the mind, i|j.jf>9ssi]jle,J,>vitb; still greater 
honor and ^tsgnst., , that ty ranny the rpost 
^pressiye, rapine the most, insatiate, cruelty tb|f 
inpst sangpinary, lust the most unbridled^ could 
infljiCt, did. tha,t devoted jenuntry ertp^Fience. 

Having,^ by th^jPon^ue^t of BernP^ reduced 
all the larger cantons, Mr. Brune’s next care was 
to give tn the country whosje freedom he had 
c^troyed, some new constitution, fprmed, after 
^Fe.P»;ench model, d** however, he had not 
been 6up|died with one ready made, from t||ie 
celebrated “ ^pigeon hoks* of tlie Abbfe Sieycis, 
and as the formation of a new constitution was, a 
taslcnot quite so , easy as , tlie composition of .a 
revolutionary manifesto or harangue, Brune ttjas 
at a loss how to act. His first intention was m 
divide Switzerland into rAnee h^publics, t|ie 
Kbodanicr the i Helvetian, and the RepubliCffinf 
IVilliam Tell ;* hut this whimsical nntion. vra^s 
^qon changed, for another plan, more conformable 
to the; views, and, interests of Fmnpe ; f 

' i - k ' * > !-, '1 'J '■ > , V rilS (irf. 


; M * Hiaktry of Ijm^ ^ Sufikifrhmi th* frenef^^ 

Wit TtflSjSSf; *• .1 1-. 
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resoi)^ to nn'^pit the etotop under diiegoTtmr 
ment, and to give to it the apjjqllatiorii of the 
Helvet^ Republic, one tM indivisible. As the 
Directo^^ad hitherto limited its threals to tjse 
mktocr^c cantons, and hadmade their %raw»y 
tW^retext’for attacking them, the democrattO * 
cantons had been lulled into a false ^ourity, 
from which tliey were now roused by the ri^ort 
of this projected union. > Frank, open, 
hhnest, themselves, they were still unwilling to 
suspect others of hypofetisy, deceit, and fraud; 
and* therefore, they resolved to apply to the 
French Diiectory, In order to ascertain their 
intension respecting themselves. In the united 
address of the small cantons of Uri; Schwits^ 
X^^erwalden, Zug, and Gians, they d^lared 
tmt noheof them could believe that it was the 
intention of the French, or consistent with 

■ f, ^ “ 

their principles, to disturb the small dem«cr*> 
t^l cantons in the exercise of a liberty, whidh 
tne French nation professed to have had in view 
to give to the rest of Switzerland. They 
besought Brune to give them a positive declara- 
tion, that the Directory had »o design to disturb 
in. the exercise of their religion; thdf 
ia|||p|tdcnce, their liberty, and their politfcal 
constittition. Their democratic government^ 
idiey tpld him, possessed tl^ir love ahd attachr 
roent, as a good nfoth^ which had 



pfOxnoted theiir bajll^ineSs,; C0iis<^i:ated, 

a» its principles, in th/eiv purity', the rightsof 
man, and the soyereighty the people^^ it v^as, 
therefoi'e, they remarked, in peiibct ^nsonande 
with the government adopted by tne French 
Eepublic,* This was certainly . the strongest 

* Idem p, 199. The representative of these cantons, 
truly' explained the principles of their government^ 
proceeded to make the following sttong remarks : — 

Such^ in the absttact, are the bases of our constitu- 
tions. , Do they rest jupo^^^principles similar to those on 
which your government is fqundj^ . How then can you have 
a wish to annihilate our happiness, by infringing our political 
organization ? What can be your motives to do It, and what 
adi^anti^escanyouexpectb derive from it ? f 

- ; f ^ Supposing even thi you had the power, we believe that 
^our justice will not permit you to employ it for the intro^c- 
tion among us, by force, of a constitution, which a 

hundredth part of our citizens will he able to comprehend, , 

** We are a people of herdsmen and mountaineers, who, 
fidthful’to the simple manners of our ancestors, have h^n able 
|iitt^lo to live with few wants, and to content ourselves 
our happy mediocrity. The small resources of our canmmt 
would scarcely supply salaries for the great number of public 
functionaries which the new constitution would give us. Re- 
dbutces must be found in the fortunes of individuals, which, 
being for the most part very moderate, would, in a short ti| 
lia^exhausted, and this iiievitable consequence would Jead to i 
apeedy and total min of our country. 

Dq not, then, be surprised, citizen Directors^ irroh cer- ' 
iainly of this afflicting prospect leads us to abhor this new order 
of things, ^od to ri^ard U ^ a burthen,' the weight of which 
titceeds our strength/* . ^ 
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appeal that co|||ia be made |o the a||^nt 
nation, which had murdered its king, spb^ptcd 
all its ^^'ient institutions, proscribed its nobles, 
and. mastered its citizens, on the scaf|fbl^,,,|Bd , 
in the fiera, for the purpose of consecra|in^ the 
rights of man, and the sovereignty if the people. 
Bat neither the I)irectory, nor their cipi^^aries, 
military or diplbinatic, suffered any rcgar4 ifor 
consistency of principle*or of conduct, toj^t^^*,, 
ferowith their views of corrquest, o^- projects qf 
subjection. Brune, a week after this address had 
been presented, (on the 22d of March) issued his 
mandate, from his head-quarters at Berne, for 
the establishment of an Helvetic Republic, one 
and indivisible ;* and ordered all the cantoq^to 

' t'- ' ^ 

send deputies, without delay, to Arau, to form 
tile legislative body. ; , 

As the smaller cantons inherited a consider 
table portion of the spirit of their fathers, they 
reused to obey this command of an insolent 
f^eigner, who presumed, without the smal]est 
pretext, to rob them of their birthright, to de,''. 
stroy those liberties which they had enjoyed 
centuries, and to dictate the form, of govern- ^ 
rfiint which it was his pleasure they ahouid 

i few days before, Bmne had assured fhe, cantons of 
Lucerne and Unterwalden, that** Tke griatlidtion” 
ilesiro>i| to |»reserve its andent relations with them,-4pd'ltil his 
hostile imentioostpwards iBem whatever, .y. f-yr 




as 


UT 


^daato^s/ fic^ever^^ 

wIpeiiiW ifiiw 'cdnstitutidn. and ta k^ tiiC, 
‘to tfic legislative 

'Dfrectofy was appplntedipind the 

i/'r 

li'ad' tfie'sftiailer cantons^ inade^ate 
thl|r !lbrc'e \vas ‘to^ebpi? with the French, witlioat 
ii^ieiance, but acted' with unanimity and 
y|j^|K&i**ditec‘tiii|j their eiforts, jhintly^ to th^„ 
afikMifhbnt of qtife coinniOT* object;n^they; n?>gnt 
h!t*^;& i^cc'efede/i in t1nsj,pn^ua^^ and HaVe 

i rfflfctbd s*e^’bre V^hgeanbe bn {he invaders of their 
t^ritofy, aind oh the a^sassips of their fellow- , ' 
cfti'Siens. United, they i^Vd h^ve had a fbree 
sijflSidleWt;" if concfucteu mill sloll ind^prudehce^ 
td'^fnak'e ah' irtiptfe^ioii on 'some, part bf 


extended line of the French army ; and ;any 
sh^t^Ssf gliiiied* bVef ' the" enemy would ‘^haye 
sjleisMly inCrbs^sed the number of tlieii adher^'^ts^ 
a 4 ''iithbugh til'd I'eaiding pefsbiis in the lafge|i^ 
cahtdna had adopted ^the nfew bbiistitutioh, "the 
gf^ithhdy of’ the peqpTe ^ere extrepiely averse 
tiy?{, ’hhd’'wbuld‘'cheerfhliy have shaken bif the 
ydkF- ^hitd^ they’‘had; hibst ' feluctahtly; * b^e|i| 
C(Mfpd^d^‘ ^eaf.'— Bht,^ of^ this ua^n^F 

«.Whgv#|eBi)ipelves, veaeh senght 
«ij^fP#< lH |ir(MW4itef^- 4tAtowftt4ndi«)idiiai t^enee, 
than to make one 

VoL. V. Mm # 
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pf |;he general taiuse. After one portb*' Pf 
foKC Ipl token possession of the town 
ceme, wl^ich they evapuated pn tlie approneli .pf 
the eneni||r,>nd maintained seyeraf put i^aet|op9 
wi;^h the French, in wluph they lyere geneiiaiiy 
succes^ulf they found that even their victories 
must ultimately prove ruinous . J;o them, ]by ^he 
gradual diminution pf their forqp. 
cJUided a treaty, (on the $th ;pf| A|ay,) wjt.h 
Schauenboprg, (who liad noV succeeded Bruiie, in 
the chief pommand of Ihe army,) by vhjph they 
agr^d to acpede to the pew,, constitution, on 
condition that no armed jfrenchman should 
foot on their territory. . 

Tjhe'^French Directory, when , inforpiied of 
i^is |;reaty, expressed their displeasure at it^ and, 
while they ratified it, secretly resolved .break 
it the moment a favourable opportunity should 
occur ; well assured of the ftdelity of,, the Swiss 
legislative body, which, in the of France, 
rivetted, at Atou, the chains of their country.; 
reigning, in the Helvetic Directory, .jj^y, ineans 
of their .creatures, and tire 

f sgency'of J*ai:is determined either to su|^ect tire, 
emocracies of the .^ps. to their despotism, pr 
extoiinste . 

, In conse^uenpe . ,of .tlps^. detennink|ip|i, sp 
||ei%ctiy , Qom^tible , th^ fjje i(d(f . fn&naiit$ 
whh^||fl||^npy ihj^^ condjnot. df the 





6^? tlte M-ehdi Republic, from Robespierre 
id ' Bubiidpart^'i orders were immediate trk;Q^s> 
Hiitted tb Schauenbourg, to get rid of * the 
tr^ty df thfe dth of Mdy, in any way he 
bodld ; and, at all events, to ford his way into 
that cradle bf Helvetic liberty, before the 
Approach of winter. 

, , During this time, if any of the Swiss had 
been reallf' deceived, by the declarations of the 
French, that, in the Constitution Which 
they had compelled: them) at the point of the 
bayonet, to accept, they had no other object in 
view than the establishment of their liberty and 
independence on a solid and durable b^sis, they 
had veiy soon reason to censure their own cre- 
dulity, and to deplore its fatal effects. When 
the Swiss Directory began to act, it was natural 
to' suppose, that there would be an end to the 
revolutionary despotism of French Janissaries, 
and that martial law would yield to constitu- 
tional decrees. But this supposition, if it Were 
ever entertained, was proved to be chimerical, 
for no sooner did the Directory begin to exer- 
cise acts oY imperial sovereignty, than the|^ 
were plainly told, th4t they were placed ^er^ 
merely to superintend the political ecOnoihy of 
the country, add as tO'aU transactions of impor- 
tance',' ind matters of state, they must inipli^ 
jiltly follow the directions of the French gOvem- 
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Aadi t® prcM^e thatutr wflts: iatwidjfilt W 
enforce^:, this assumed; right of diclariojn^ '4]bi3 
Frfench Commissary proceeded to seis^ aU. tihd 
public l^asures^ i and alhr^jlie stores of 
deixominatioiii iielongiUg to the>Statev andL^eiit 
them to' France. ' ^ s'.i <' -ufA 

At the beginning of Augiitt) Scb^tienboiirg 
settled his plan of proceeding, ! and began.iiiS 
preparations for carrying it into for 

winch purpose he received ‘the assiatancewof Ihp 
Directory of Arau, ll^ order to obtain a pirbtext 
for the projected attack and invasion of, the 
democratic cantons, he deemed, it necessary, to 
provoke an insurrection. With this view* , he 
called upon them to take the civic oatli of tdjtsdir 
^ce^to the new constitution^ imposed, (S»ys 
best of the Swiss writers, on Switaprland,>^ 
forty-six thousand French assassina, .who luj^di'. 
set up for professors of political law. It 
c^y to foresee the eftects of this* measure on- 
r^igious people, whose consciences, IpthleritPr: 
bad fawn as free as their laws. I Troops.Of slavj|jk 
without TOorals and without a Ood, (gprcupt and’^ 
^ervile legislators, remorseless tyrants, iSMpBript» 
to shame, and above pUniditnenti may' dictatisw 
receive, alter, and overthjrdWy ypar./iafte)? ytsaii- 
unperishabk constitutions, - to which itheyl»fe<Wflfe 
lubedience ,* — but this 41sgi:4rxfful>?;tt|f0iei^> 
this impious trade of perjut^,»WUs still 



hi thttbpBti'eiregioiifof' tile, higher Alps.. Whea 
, ?^}acM H their ' :uafof‘timat6 inhabitants 
belttwhaa'iteijui'y and death; the Direotbry, aiY<f 
^nemly ' rightly calculated :#tat the 
<iHokb/iV(rcuiM :<iiot be daubtful in fact, great 
numbers rejected the proffered oathi The can- 
df Appenzell,:.Sdh\Vitz, Uri, Unterwalden, 
^g; and a great pai’^i of the cantoii of Lucerne^ 
were utoanhnous .in their* refusal to take it; In; 
order' to compel a compliance with the Directb- 
rial' Mandate, threateniii^ proclamations, thd 
usital forerunners of Frerich cruelties. Were 
issued, and every art Of deception and intrigue- 
was exerted.*i^“ If you do not pay implicit obe- 
difende to the decree of the Directory* within 
the» prescribed, I will -enter the rebelUom 
Vrith nty army, and will inflict a severe! 
and' ekempkiy punishment on the guil^J" 
Sneh was the language addressed by Schauen** 
bouTg to these Republicans of five hundred years 
stamdihg ! But, as ■ the monstrous insolence Of 
thfe 'tuffian failfed to intimidate the generous' 
defi4ceiitdaa||f "of William Tell, he strengthened' 
thediiVision of his army, stationed at liucerae*!;, 
witlt ^fifteen now battalipns, aimed some gun*i 
boat? on* the ‘. neighbouring lake^ and, accdm- 
pa!iii^d{wlth k .iiarge train of atla=llery,' sdt out,, 
sOVOathlpflfeeptember, to carry his 
gBfeas^defelghs-into'Oxeimtioh^^^ ' " 
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r The lower part of the cantoh of 
wald, which borders pp the lake of Locerpe; 
was now destined to l^the scene of crimes t p 
most atrocious; and of courage the most heroki 
While Schaucnboiprg attached the Swj^ it! 
front, he tump4 their flaPhs^ by sending one of 
his columps by Qberlpnd, and over mount 
Binnig. The people of fJnterwald, with no 
forces but their o^n, a few pieces of capnon, 
apd their natural entrenchments, repelled the 
first ‘attacks of their oppressors, on tbp eighth 
pf Sq[>tember; hut^ the next day, the French 
penetrated into the valley of ^taiiz, with a 
powerful force j and cannonaded the capital* of 

the district. Fqr th^teen hour^ rfie inhabir 
bitants dcfende4 tbemsoives with ropst 
dfesperate courage; men, wo»npU»'?»««s^ 
children, animated with opc coaafnop senrfr 
TOCPt hf patriotism, rushed into- the 

thickest Of the fight, and fvipced the ardonr 
the love which they bore to the country^ hy-tJic 
energy bf their eftbrts in support of her cape*, 
Supwkir puPSbers pltimktidy prevaili|^J ' and 
■teen hundred Swiss ■^cre hilled, and t?<ir®'thoitsap4 
wounded, in this gallant struggle for fapiring 
liberty Vpwurdt flf . Wo thp 

French, and h grfat nmpbCT pf werp 

destroyed by hatchets^ or 

the whly weapons with ^htph 



Siytytf were supplied— rpaid with their lives the 
forfeit of tills criminal attempt on the freedom 
of .an independ^t aatSlitinoffendiiig, people* 
There wa^np enormity^ however atrocioui^i which 
the h||#e leader of this banditti, did not commit 
in ^hese 'desolated vallies ; — numbers of their 
peaceable citizens were massacred, in cold 
blood,; in their houses, and even in their 
churches ; both sexes were involved in one 
mdn destruction ; and, the whole country, given 
dp to the ravages of driP and the aword, was 
soon reduced to a shapeless mass pf ruins, ^on4 
the scene of plenty and" content was converted 
into a hideous desert, stained with the blood of 
its. late inhabitants. Tlie baiharous invaders 
cither destroyed or carried off all ..eatffek 
whicdsfcuroied the only means of subsistence, ai# 
the nnly wealth of the country. At if anxious 
to- outdo the blackest deeds which mark the 
idood' stained annals of the Goths and. Vandals, 
inflated with success^ and foaming with- rage, 
at the brave resistance which they had exp<^b' 
dikced^Hth^ laid whole towns a^d villages in 
ashes, * ravished tlie wives, and daughters of 
a'wintttous^and uncorrupted pcadantiy, and jk;ft 
not » .QOttage standing in many f qjuare |e8^<» 
ef 7 ooitattyi ’ .I^Great God { when , , this ^d?- 


CJifeiided rtun and desolation > are ^opt^platei^ 
athiiwec^ as thty,were^' hy F5P* 



i thy. nam^i Mnurcter itby! 

,gu«c. tfey works, andvviolate thine attars,' tttey 
it’ not ‘be permitted tij^mprecate tby f engeaoce 
oa their heads; to, beseech thee to-stop tdiemin 
their criminal career, to supplicate thee t<^puake 
theii’ destructive machinations recoil upon? itbeip- 
selves, and to call upon thee to give ah' awfirl 
lesson to mankind, by inflicting' a dteadflil 
punishment on the vilest monsteis that ever 
disgraced human nature?* An' age of iabohr 
will not suffice to repair the desolation viatiad 
misery which the French Directory and thnir 
agents, in a few hours, spread over this unhappy * 
land^^ , ' . . ; > 

Schauenbpurg, not content with having 
Accomplished his bloody purpose, by means from 
^•lijihh honour, as well as humanity, would have 
revolted, resolved further, to .insult 
by. calling on tire Directory at . ArauAO;i.par.take 
his joy and his triumph. — “ Victory, 

“ decided iri‘fa^'our of the Republkhns ” — 
in. favour of men, who, without a 
interference, pinch less k cause -for attaedfe,:)^ 
invadietl and dOistroyed the oldest and freest 
jftepuWic in« Europe ; piurdfering ,;hef^ ^tthful 
inhabitants ; and de50lhjlhng^hfe||^^ft>l plains! 
They _ even destroyed the 

pationai i»dppendepi5e,/,an4VW .,|«iipnal 
glorjt 4 *— tlic^ pulled down 
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honour. of Wiiliam Telly ? tlw-fouisder 
if ofi Swiss liberty, atid the chapel builti^in *eoin- 
>«ffi»norati6n ' of the : vlHory :of Morat. The 
:FpemJh General, however, was constrained to 
idmpt that he never was present at a more des- 
perate action. “ Victory cost a great deal bf 
bloody ‘but we fought with rebels 'tvJmn it was 
>mebessari^ to subduer* 

« ’■ ' This dreadful success decided the neigh- 
ibouriug cantonsi to submit, at least for the 
tpresent, to tl'.e military- mandates of a power 
which they could no longer resist. Schauen- 

^ It was well observed, by a contemporary writer on thii 
;It is ditflc!ilt to know whether ,19; Jaogh or to 
,^hi^dl|r with horror, at hearing rebeU> covered with the blood 
of tbeh own Monarch, and boasting of having restored lost 
^libe^, treating as fdets a sovereign peopltv, figliting in defence 
■ttf tfiteir la^s, their religion, their hoOses, and their indepen- 
against Parisians, Gascons, . and Normans, who came to 
t|jpalt? i their unexplored mountains, in o\der to lay waste the 
pander and enslave her inhabitantfij, Adroira- 
^ ble results of a i evolution, made by the people^ and for the 
Ibf the rights of their sovereignty, for the glor^ of 
f^j^os(i|^y, ' and for an example to the universe ! A Veipect^ble 
tanttion that, formed of ^thesc countrymen of. of 

i of 6 i Caiinat, of Ferjidon, and oi MaLtsheri^s, 

lives to five distributors 
of calamities) who annihilate fiourishing societies j and who, 
Eom*e new empire to desolate, amuse thern- 
^HingiAg Trttle in&cent deitiocracie^ Ikito'that h^H of 
f Miim^ ! MalUt ; 



bcnirg entered those ^ Siphwitz>8nd. Zxt^ without 
resistance; and disartned’ the labiEhitaints^ IC 
the vregicidali rulers o^^epuhlican France liad 
corami^d no other act, . of a di^rae^u! natural 
their conduct to the Swiss would alone suihcie 
to stamp their name aud^ character with indelit 
ble infamy, and to transmit them to pQ)M:erity as 
objects of eternal execration. And here st 
must be remarked, tiiat the Irish rebels, by 
carrying-on a correspondence with the French 
Directory, and preserving a friendly intercourse 
and an alliance with them, at the very tiroO 
wlren they were employed in the execution of 
their infernal project for destroying the freedom 
and independence of the Swiss; and in murdef* 
ing die innocent ..inhabitants of the conntry, 
with circumstances of wanton cruelty, disgrace^ 
ful to humaoity* Aggravated their own guilt in 
a very great degree, and proved^ beyond a 
doubt, that Ubert^f was a mere watch word 
with them, and that they only sought to over- 
turn the established constitution^ fori the purf 
poto of cstablisliingta moat odipws add aaagpui* 
nary despotism em its ruins; ‘ tiv, V ' ; i 

"While the Directoiy had, by these mea- 
sures, obtained possession, rofi S^titarsi^land* fot 
tlj^ir. alliance with the mock 'govi^ppnfe,of 
that country rendered ; ini iSijb- 

ters. of 'the end thOSi! affotSdesijthm 



a ^etit means «if annoying and attacking tho 
Houae of Austria, the Congress of Rastadt, 
for the purpose (liisettling the terms pf a 
peace, between France and the Empire, con- 
tinued its sittings. — It was in a manner sur- 
rounded with French soldiers, for the Em- 
peror, in strict observance of the treaty 
Of Canipo Formio, had withdrawn his 
tfOops from Suabia and the Upper Rhine. — 
Ment;z then fell into the hands of the French; 
^4 the fort »f the Rhine, in front of Man- 
heim, was seized witliout ceremony. Thus the 
Directory accomplished their object, by depri- 
ving the Empire of the assistance of the Em- 
peror, and by reapiiv^ the fruits of the armistice 
wither observing its conditions. By these traus* 
aetionsi al} kind of confidence was destroyed, 
and could npt l>e expected that the Congress 
• of Enitadt would produce any beneficial result. 
The French Government bad recourse to their 
usual arts for seducing the Court of Vienna 
by delusive hopes, or for intimidating it by 
i by e^eiting dissentions and jealousy 
between the difeerent Members of the Gcm 
manic body, with a view to profit by tka com- 
Fusioni by snbv^erting the Constitution of Gcr- 
marry breaking asunder the thread 

difi^ent parts n^ether. When? 

^I^Qch (l^veinment sought to allure 



t^c hj hql4^ng'0,u^; tPlto 

of aggRn^ij^m^nt;, thipf topjji special 
app^Ji;^tJ4^:^qurt off . I;|i6 /jckOttWH 

stanct;,^. paoqf, , of gmwipig? aimbiitie® > 4f 

\usjtria. . Qq.e, ^jj^y tl>e ,Empciip«,^a|p.iprQ)tnifie<t 
an extension of territory on the ;j}d|s,o,f BaSsaiia;; 
but jtlie nejft, tht; I)ukq of Deux jPojitSi hein 
. to the Electorate, was assured of tl^e .protection'' 
of the Directory, agaipsf the ; projected , dis- 
luea^hermeiit of his inheritance. Jn ordftr ‘tOi 
shew their contempt ,for crowaed head?,? the.; 
Directory had selected . J„ean de Bry^ thejnaai 
who, in an early pciiod of the Revolution, haid, 
proposed to the National Convention to lidrin. 
a band of 1,200 Regicides, to be employed 
in the assassination of all the Soveriagns of 
Europe. Month after month passed away ini 
fruitless negotiation, while, as the Irapemt 
Deputies extended their concessions, the French s 
plenipotentiaries increased their demands.*^: 
After it had been agreed to cede to France all. 
the Germfin possessions on the left bank of the> 
Rhine, it was clearly and distinctly understond^ . 
that' the middle of the Rhine was to form thei 
boundary between the two countries. Havi^: 
gained this pointy the French, next insiatedron! 
retaining all the* islands in the . Rhine, 
certain positions on the right banli:: ' in shOrt^u 
it^iWaa perfectly olenr that, they^ wouldt^auhtoiit^ 



ribt ’Ijoiti '5esfcr<^ th(! 
ifttegtity *6f^the (^ermaii Empire,' atid' ojyen tb 
tjfem a free i)asi^age»at all *irmes, iiitb Ciier:^n}^^ 
tlie whole of the negotiation, the 
EiteiiiSli displayed the most outrageous insolence, 
afld''*4he: most despicable duplicity ; and it con- 
tittuied, with little variation, during the whole 
df tlie yeaj 1798. * ' 

Tt Was not the least remarkable circum- 
stance attending this disgraceful tcene, ihat 
the French, a/ter securing the cession of the 
tvhole ebuntry, which they claimed for theni- 
selves,:on the left bank of th% Rhine, insisted 
on dictating the mode in which the ditferent 
parties, to whom the . eded territory had belong- 
ed, shcHild be indemnified by the plunder of 
Csther ‘provinces on the right bank of the Rhine. 
Thiis conduct was alone sufficient to display the 
• tdrbalent," and revolutionary, spirit by Which 
the directory were actuated ; for, having gained 
their object by extending the boundary of their 
Re|)ublic to the Rhine, it could be of no con- 
^jaetice tso them* how the injured parties were 
indemnified, or whether they had any indem- 
mfisation or not, unless, for tlie purpose bf dis- 
nwHiibering 1^ German Empire, liy sowing 
dlsfientlwiH between its different Prince*.-^- 
Jmtwk iWas but eff ^the question, for it bould 
nat be* more* ttnjtiib to* ^pfive idle proprietors 



of tettitory oil the feft ba^lc #iVei' of 

th^i’ dominions, without 4tty 
thaa,it}»w^ould be to rob another jii^rietbf '6f 
his steiTitory on -the right bank,- ifet orificf <<0 
indemnify the first. The Irteatti4 pfcIpOj^ira* 
to secularisct as it was called, certain bishepridks 
of the Empire, and to transfer thcWi to^- th€" 
injured parties. — In short, tlie "Virhdle #*s a 
system of plunder and injustice, perfectly con* 
geniial with the gepius of the Frendi Hepidrlic, 
and with the feelings and principles of its 
rulers and agen|^, but such as the Emperor, 
or any other I^Lwful Sovereign, should hdvC 
perished, ere he should have given it the stamp 
of his authority. 

The deputies of the Empire had a pretty 
strong proof of the respect which the French 
Republic paid to the Independent -States, witb 
whom she was at peace, during theif diplo- 
matic conferences at Rastadt, in the conduct 
of the Republican Ambassador at Vienna.-* 
The Directory liad selected Beniadotte fot 'thia 
office, probably, for his insolence and preStitnp- 
tion ; and certainly not for his dipfothatit skill 
and knowledge, for he had been raised froirt' 
the ranks to the command ©f an aimy. ' TM^ 
will be considered as no unjust impntation bli 
the vh'tuous rulers of the French Republic, “ 
when V ’it is remembered, that thia^ riite- had. 
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^ and explicit .tnaBiner, previously 

^^layed bia tots^l disregard of justice, and his 
litter contempt for the laws of nations. *He had 
i^re^ted Mr* D’Anitraigues, aPrench Emigrant, 
whp ^d entered into the Russian service, and 
>v>^^ attached tO; the Russian embassy. And when 
th|e ambassador repfesented the injustice of this 
proceeding, and the insult whicii it involved to 
hovereign whom he'represented ; the brutal 
repuEblican answered^; This is not a questi^i of 
l^w or of justice, but depends on the law of the 
strongest^ and X am the strongest liere; M. 
d’Antraigufis is our enemy; if he were the 
strongest he would put us to death; I am the 
strongest, and 111 see ^hat I can do.” This was n 
aufiicient claim to promotion, with men wlio had 
tlrepi selves risen by acts of violence and injustice 
fcpmthalcwesttothe liigheststations. When sent 
to Vieniw, on the conclusion of the treaty of 
Campo Romiio, he was, as might be expected, 
completely ignorant of every tiling which an 
^pn^ssador ought to know ; and he was totally 
unable ta transact the smallest business, without 
previous recourse to bis Secretaries and Aides-de- 
Camps. ^.He had also taken with him to Vienna, 
a nnmher of young republicans, , men of weak 
ininda« .and dU&ipated character, vain of the 
uatue.of prencliunen, which every honest man 
bkshed tft bear, who, with equal folly and 



mdecency, ridiculed the custonsji a,n4 maiMieiis 
of the Oermans ; boasted of tlieir own supte- 
riority ; and vilified every thing which differed 
frot|||Avhat they had been accustomed to see in 
their own country. The systematic forbearance 
of the Austrian cabinet, in passing over insults 
and insolence, which would have an . 

application to the Directory, to fcdiijrthe licen- 
tious troop whom they had sent to his capital, 
encouraged Bernadette to believe, that he might 
proceed much farther in his career of encroach- 
ment, and ^^ha^^^ight even produce a revolt 
in the very c^Hpof the empire, and the seat p,f 
goveiil^^nt; a brilliant exploit, which could not 
fail to give him a distinguished place in the annals 
of this revolutionary age. For this purpose, 
having published his intention of soon leaving 
Vienna, and having taken such steps as would 
induce a belief that he meant to carry his inten- 
tion into effect, he secretly ordered a tri-coloured 
flag of liberty, to be made, with strict injunctions 
to have it ready by the 13th of April, (1798.) 
On the eveningjof that day, the people of Vienna 
were surprized by the sudden display of this 
symbol of rebellion, four yards in length, in the 
balcony of tlie ambassador’s residence^ and 
extending from thence into the public street. 
The {people, very naturally flocked tdgethei'^at 
this extraordinary sight, in the heart of ihe 
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capital, and considering it in a just point of 
vi&v^,^^f*%n'ihiul1;’'dnerc^ to tlieir sovereign, and 
as ^%i^riaf of re’volti expressed their displeasure, 
wi'tli a drWfiiith and a plainness, well suited to the 
odibalidri. 'the officers of the police, how d^er, 
interffeVed, and tlie people would have quietly 
d^feed, had not some of the ambassador’s 
pebble J^^t'forward in the balcony, and insulted 
them-by tnei^*ll&reats, w.hile the servants below 
wete as insolent as their masters ; and licrnadottc 
himself, forgetting his public character and sta- 
tion, heated with wine, and enraged at the 
stupidity of the people in vvhat he 

expected them to applaud, ran^* the^|a/te of 
liis residence, with ell the fury of a Parisian 
regicide, leading a mob to the attack of a 
palace, and grasping, in one hand, his sabre, 
and clenching the other, uttered the most offen- 
sive menaces, and the most vulgar abuse, against 
them. The rage of the people now rose above 
edntroul ; but still they went no further than, 
to insist on the removal of the tri-coloured 
flag. This, however, was peremptorily refused 
by 'Bernadotte, nor could all the intreaties of 
the director oiF the police, and the commander 
the town guard, who had hastened to 
his jelief, as soon as they ^ were apprized 
of the tumult, induce him to listen to 
their earnest entreaties, to comply , with 
VoL.'V. Nn 
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this reasonable request. These officers were 
treated by him with the most brutal insolence, 
and the most indecent threats. They sent, 
however, for picquets of cavalry and infantry, 
a'rfibh hastened to the spot, and exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to preserve tranquillity. 
But the streets were soon filled witli people, 
and they were so incensed a^^^fepeated 
insults and threats of .this ynjUPPrepresentative 
of the upstarts of the Luxembourg, that they 
assailed his house with stones, broke the 
window s, thre w doy ag^ and destroyed, the flag 
of RebeUio ||^B^ F*. open the street-door, and 
demj^|^(tetrliiPK!tchen furniture. The militafy, 
how^^r, who had by this time arrived, took 
possession of the stair-case, and saved the 
Ambassador from the fury of the people, tvho 
were very well disposed to inflict on him such a 
punishment as the insolent brutality of his 
conduct most richly deserved. At two in the 
morning tranquillity was completely restored. 
The next day, two Noblemen, attached to the 
Court, were sent to Bernailotte to enter into 
an amicable explanation of this unpleasant 
occurrence. But it neither suited his temper 
nor his designs, to be satisfied with any expla- 
nations which -could be given ; and . he vehe- 
mently insisted on receiving his passports without 
delay. — And, on the 15th of April, this ruffian. 
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w])0 had nearly fallen a victim to his own 
*/ 

infamous attempt to raise an insurrection in 
the Capital of tlie Sovereign to whom he 
was accreditetl as Ambassador, in violatiii|ii of 
the 1 r.y (>r and of that respect which 

is di,e from one independciU :>')V.e" to anotlier, 
left Vienna, eseo: ted by a large hod\ of horse, 
and ])iocce*<‘letl \o ib>''tadt. ^ 

'•'liC llevnjn'Hoe. In S'.viizu land was not 
the o;i!-v ['rt?:;!' which tiiC J'hnpcK/r 3vcei\ed of 
the hosiiie spirit of fisc rreneh Directors, 
during 'c;;e (Diticii'nc eonte-cs*fefcsiiw? at llastiuit. 
The Ci.'.iiijdiie ilepnlMie, l?u3W^^B|.t's^^^vourite 
child/ was not yet mndellcsl to ihc^^^tc of 
these revoKi'i !-;na. . t.',.gn'‘S' enti, not snfiiciently 
himiiilatcd in spirit, nor sidlieiently docile and 
tractable. A ps op.o-.etl eliiance v-'itii I'rancc, 
though nitimatci^ e.dojjtcd, had caused great 
murmurs, and e.xcited niucit disconrent. It was 
resolved, therefore, to make a radical reform, 
both in the Legislative body, and in tlie Direc- 
tory. Some decisive step appearetl the more 
necessary to be taken, as the public mind in Italy 
was considerably agitated, and as execrations 
of the French, and ardent wishes fur tlie return 
of tlie Austrian dominion, were oi>enly and 
loudly exjnessed ; and as tliere yas also cvei\ 
prospect of a speedy renewal of the war in 
' (Tefmahy. .\s the Freneli I)irectory ha<i given 
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to these Italians a perfect and unperishable Con- 
stitution, with one stroke of their pens; — so, 
with another, they destroyed it, by proving the 
impossibility of carrying it into execution.— 
i he first Constitution was the work of Buona- 
]>arte, wlto, to save trouble and expence, car- 
ried the last new French code, to be ti’anscribed 
at Milan, distributed the diflerent powers, as 
they had been distribnted in France, chalked 
out the Cisalpine ten itory,‘ div ided, sub-divided, 
and reduced to syininctr}', the national repre- 
sentation, filled the chief departments of the 
State with htf*fcreatures, and proclaimed the 
immorality of this glorious work. 

The Directory, and all their train of 
writers and orators, celebrated this master-piece 
of wisdom, in their turn, as a wonderful con- 
ception of genius, under which tlie Cisalj)ine 
Republic would flourish for ever, would astonish 
the world by the miracles of her libci ty, and 
would bless the generosity of her founders day 
and night. They guaranteed this Constitution, 
and tl,at guarantee was even made a special 
condition of tlie treaty of alliance. 

Such was the language, and such the con- 
duct, of the Directory in 1797; hut, in 1798, 
they changed their views, and impeached the 
infallibility of their own oracles. The muti- 
nous disposition of llie Cisalpine Government, 
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and the resolution now adopted to render that 
Republic, to all intents and purposes, a pro- 
vince of Fiance, Ictl them into ^majestic incon- 
sistency. Tlie execution of their new plan was 
entrusted to one Trouv6, a man who had been 
engaged to write stupid ])aragraphs in the 
Monitcur, anti, for a short time, was Secretary 
to-’ tile Directory, thep returned to his okl 
occupations, whence he was taken to fill a 
diplomatic situation at Naples, where he refused 
to comply with a general custom, and to take 
off his hat, when the King ©ntered the Opera 
House.* For this purpose Trouvi^ was^ent as 
Ambassador to Milan ; and, while he amused 
the Government with lies and protestations, 
he concerted, with General Brune, and another 
tool of the Directory, one Faypoult, who liad 


* Cassandre^ on quelques Reflexions sur la Revolution 
Frangaihc, 179 ®. This little work, which contains many 
curioLVj anecdotes, connected with the History of the Times, is 
the production of General Daniscan, the opponent of Buonaparte, 
at the attack of the Sections of Paris, in the Autumn of 1795, 
by the Conventional troops ; a man of sense, information, activity, 
and zeal, who was perfectly acquainted with all the mysteries of 
the French Revolution, and with all the conduct and characters 
of its founders and agents. — His Bandits Demasques, and his 
Fleau des Tyrans et des Septembrzseurs^ exhibit sufficient proofs 
of the qualities which I have described him to possess, and will 
supply some useful materials for the historian of the Revo- 
lution. 
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formerly been Minister at Genoa, a new Legis- 
lative expcrinient on the Repiihlic. All the 
constituted authorities ol‘ thi» republic, 

a’ul ail the violent revolutionists, \^ele decitled 
enemies to any innovation. But llie people 
themselves, supremely indifferent to these trans- 
mutations, viewed, with equal contempt, the 
advocates of the new system anil tlieir oppo- 
nents, and only felt regret. ibr the loss of their 
legitimate government. 

As soon as the business w^as arranged, and 
had received the final sanction of the Luxem- 
bourg, (|^Trouv^, and the rrench General at 
Milan, opened the scene by throwing four 
iiundred of the most distinguished enemies of 
the projected innovation into prison. They 
threatened with the same fate whoever should 
daie to disobey them, and siguiiieil their will 
to the two Councils which weie nearly deserted, 
ordering them to fix their seal to the new regu- 
lation of their mvfl/ organization . — “ Receive it,*" 
said tiiis modern Justinian, “ as a pledge of the 
friendship of the French Republic. ' Tlic Lcttre 
de Cachet, ?iby which the Lrench Directory 
notified their wdll to the Legislative Body, wois 
one continued satire on their first Constitution, 
xnd. consecju'ently, on that of Brance, from 
which it had been literally copied. — “ It has led 
said they, “ into the most complete and 
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frightful anarchy" Yet, the year before, this 
same constitution had been presented and gua- 
ranteed to them as a master-piece of wisdom, ancT 
a treasure of prosperity.* By the new charter 
of Cisalpine liberty, the members of the Legisla- 
tive Body were reduced from two hundred and 
forty, to one hundred and twenty ; but the 
powers of the Directory were greatly enlarged. 
To these were assigned the privilege of proposing 
la\vs, jjie absolute disposal of the public trea- 
sure, of the army, anti even of the guard of the 
councils; the right of annulling, at their discre- 
tion, the liberty . of the press; and the ^point- 
ment of military officers. Mr. Trouv^ mledged 
economy as the motive for reducing the rulers o=' 
the Legislative Body, though, at the same time, 
he increased the salaries of the remainder, as 
well as those of the Directory. 

The object of the sages of Luxembourg, in 
this pantomime exhibition, was to increase the 
facility of corrupting and governing the Cisal- 
pine legislature, without encountering those 
obstacles which arise from the determined spirit 
of independent representatives ; w^ile, by the 
abridgement of their powers, and the extension 
of those of the Directory, the whole authority 
of the state was placed in the hands of five 


* Mallet du Pan. 
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persons, who would be more easy to manage than 
two hundred and forty. 

When the t}-rants of the Luxembourgsilen- 
red the Cisalpine op*position by committing them 
to prison ; when they dismissed, in an arbitrary 
manner, one hundred and twenty representatives, 
and five directors of an independent republic ; 
when they compelled the jelics of this legisla- 
tive body' to promulgate, yvithout examination 
or contradiction, the political nianifestoesof ’the 
Journalist, Trouv^, these judges of the new 
school anathematized the first constitution, as 
not haying received the sanction 0/ the people ! 
Never did any set of men display a more sove- 
reign or insulting contempt for their fellow-crea- 
tures ; never was the abuse of power accompanied 
by such shameless derision ! — The one hundred 
and forty deputies who remained were selected 
from the most insignificant and contemptible of 
the whole body; the Directors were of the 
same description ; the most respectable of the 
five was one Lambcrti, who, before the French 
invasion, had gained a subsistence by keeping a 
public bro^l and gaming house, in which he 
compelled Tiis own wife to play a principal 
part.* 

Rome was destined to undergo as great a 


* Mallet du Pan, Mercure Britannique, tom. i. p. 370. 
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transformation as the Cisalpine republic, and by 
much the same means. The peace of Toentino, 
concluded at the beginning of 1797 } by which 
the French had gained th^^ legations of Ferrara, 
Bologna, and Romagna, besides h large sum of 
money,* and a large collection of pictures and 
statues, having proved the facility with Avhicli 
tlie weak government of Rome might be plun- 
dered by the despojlers of Europe, the French 
Directory resolved to complete its total subver- 
sion, with a view to further depredations. To 
carry tliis resolution into elfect, Cacault, the 
French resident, was recalled, and a more expert 
revolutionist, Joseph Buonaparte, sent to supply 
his place. The first act of this new ambassatlor 
was to claim the liberty of all persons who were 
confined for their political opinions, that is, all 
traitors and seditious persons. These emancipated 
patriots were anxious of course to shew their 
gratitude to their benefactor, and were accord- 
ingly constant in their visits to him, to wliich 
they were further induced by the circumstance 
of the security which it afforded ; as a certain 
distance round the abode of a form^n minister, 
was deemed sacred by the government of Rome, 
and ev.en exempted from their authority. Soon 
after, Joseph Buonaparte presided at a public 


• 1,750,000/. 
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nicetiiig-, ciilicci the feast of liberty, and conyened 
by some of the most worthless characters^ i-n 
Rome. 

The disa{fected*being prepared, by these 
preliminary nieasurc.s, for acts of violence and 
disorder, begair to exhibit some unequivocal 
symptoms of revolt. They erected poles, in the. 
different parts of the city, on which they stuck 
caps of libert)^ and danced round them at mid- 
night. They sent out false patroles to deceive 
and confine the regular guard ; and, at length, 
they appointed the 3 T’th of December for carrying 
into effect the settled plan for the subversion of 
the papal authority. 

Early in the evening of that day, a number 
of persons began to assemble in tlie street oppo- 
site to the Corsini palace, at which the French 
ambassador resided. To these men, French 
cockades were given, and a Frenchman was seen 
to distribute money among them. As the mob 
increased, loud murmurs of discontent were 
heard, and public orators descanted on the 
misery of the people, and the oppressions of the 
governmentj|ih strict imitation of the plan pur- 
sued by the French regicides, in the Palal^ 
Royal, in the first days of the revolution. One 
of these orators was an Abbe, who explained to 
the mob the meaning of various quotations, 
with which he had adorned his patriotic ha- 
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rangue, the drift of which was to prove, from 
scripture, that the time was drawing nigli for 
the overthrow of the existing government. By 
this time they had acquired Sufficient strength to 
begin their acti\ e operations, and ^ley proceeded 
to take possession of one of the guard houses, 
and to seiSe the arms. They next attempted to 
secure the Ponte Sestp, but here they were 
opposed by a “Jjatrolq of horse, who drove them 
back into the court-yard of the Corsini palace, 
and into the adjacent street. — The noise and 
confusion which their flight occasioned, induced 
Buonaparte and his friends to come out of the 
palace to learn the cause. They had their swords 
drawn, and General Duphot called out to the 
officer commanding the cavalry, to come and 
speak to him; the commotion, however, epm- 
tinuing, the military fired on the mob, and a, 
chance shot* killed the French General. 

Buonaparte-, and three French officers who 
attended him, finding their own acts recoiling 
on themselves, and fearing, probably, to expe- 
rience the fate of Duphot, prudently returned 
to..the palace. The tumult was s6|p quelled by 
the steady conduct of the military, and not 
more than ten or twelve lives were lost upon the 

J Brief account of the subversion of the papal gollkrnment, 1798. 

By Richard Duppa. ^ 
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occasion. Having thus gained the wished-for 
pretext, and accomplished the principal object 
of his treacherous mission, Joseph Buonaparte 
left Rome, with his suite, early the next morning, 
notwitlistandmg the earnest, and abject tnriea- 
ties of the Papal Secretary of State, ' -'o 
offered him every satisfaction which* he c: (=id 
possibly require, for an event which was the 
'effect of an accident, occasioned by his om’Ii 
most infamous machinations. Some weeks pre- 
vious to this event, the Cisalpine troops had 
received orders to make an irruption into the ter- 
ritory of the Church, and they even took forcible 
possession of the fortresses of Saint Leo and 
Pfesero ; while they laid waste the adjacent 
country. The only pretext for this invasion of 
a friendly state, was that the Pope had not for- 
mally acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
Cisalpine Republic. Never, before the revolu- 
tion, was the mere forbearance to acknowledge 
a new power, which any independent nation has 
a right either to acknowledge or not, as it 
pleases, without assigning any motive for its 
conduct, ged as a reason for committing 
hostilities, in time of peace, and without any 
previous demand of satisfaction, or any expla- 
nation whatever. But that this was a false 
pretext soon proved manifest, as the Pope, 
anxious to^avoid all disputes, made the acknow- 
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iedgernent in the form prescribed ; yet, at the 
very time of this tumult at Rome, these Cisal- 
pine slaves of France were continuing their 
ravages in the march of Ancona.' The moment, 
however, Buonaparte ^ left Rome, they received 
orders to discontinue their hostile operations, 
and to restore the territory which they had 
seized.* 

* Notwithstanding the^ facts, which cannot be controverted^' 
a French writer, who has compiled what he calls, Historicall 
and Philosophical Memoirs oiVms the Sixth and his pontificate,*” 
&c, has had the astonishing effrontery to assert, that DnpJiOt 

fell the victim of his generous devotion, under the repeated 
strokes of the base wretches whose rage he had hoped 
appease — the truth is that he was shot by a chance-baU, and^ 
of course, received no biows. But, even according to the 
account here, given, Duphot deserved the fate he met with j and 
the Roman soldiers had a right to shoot him, even supposing 
they had shot him uUentioiially. For it is stated, that DuplKit 
had rushed forward to protect the seditious insurgents against 
the troops ; in other words, he hadjoined the insurri^cticn, and 
opposed tlie troops wdio had been employed to quell it. But 
this historical and philosophical republican does not blush to 
assert, that the French ambassador had a right to protect a ban* 
ditti who weiie committing acts of high treason, and openly 
rebelling against their lawful Sovereign ! His words are, die 
insurgents having run to take refuge within die jurisdiction of 
the French ambassador’s palace, wdiich oughrto liave been for 
them ftot a jdace of head-quarters, as tliey pretended, but an 
inviolable ; the armed force, equaify vile as atrocious^ 

had the audac::y to pursue them into its precincts, and to con- 
vert that asylum into a theatre of battle. Already the law 
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The first inovth of the year 179,8 wai'^ 
passed in praters, supplications, and in afl those 

of nations was niflt glaringly violated, &c.” Vol. 11. p. 327, 
328. Tlie difference between an inviolable asylum for insur- 
gents, and head-quarters fpr th&a, is not very easily under- 
stood i as wherever they could collect in safety, free from inter- 
ruption, and form their plans of attack, would be, to all intents 
and purposes, their head-quarters. But this monstrous pre- 
tension, claiming for the French diplomatists — (a set of men 
chosen expressly for their crimes, and for no other purpose tliau 
to insult the princes to whom they were* delegated, and to 
excite their subjects to revolt) a right. to afford protection to 
men in a state^f insurrection against their lawful government, 
and to render the residences of French anabassadors asylums 
for rebels, on no account to be violated, sufficiently shews the 
utter^^bn tempt in which the French themselves held the law 
of nati^s, the determined profligacy with which they violated 
the rights of Independent States, and braved their Sovereigns 
in the very seats of their government. To suppo^ that the 
extraordinary respect which the papal government paid 
foreign ambassadors, and the consequent exemption of the 
precincts of their residences i from the ordinary visits of the 
police, and from all the common processes of law, should 
extend to the protection of rebels and traitors, is a supposition 
that the Pope had adopted a suicidal system of policy, equally 
irrational and dangerous, — a supposition which could only be 
engendered in the disordered brain of a French regicide. 
Nothing could be more clear or rational than the origio and 
progress of this insurrection, and of the revolution which 
followed it. The French having determined to produce it, 
recall an ambassador, whosb conduct has been coiflparatively 
peaceable and decorous, and after ordering their minions, the 
Cisalpine government, to invade the Roman territory, in the 



ssf'Spiritual means with whichnitho Romish Clmrcli 
abounds, for impressing the minds of the people 
with a due sense of their siiuationi, and lor im- 
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h(^ of having their intemjpition claimed to repel it, they 
then send another ambassador, whose first act is to insist on the 
rclease of all pers^ons who had been imprisoned for trcaroii or 
sedition 5 public murmurs immediately begin } the French dis- 
tribute money among the mob 5 an insurrection ensues, the 
papal guards, contrary to expectation, endeavour to quell itj 
the insurgents fly f6r protection to the French ambassador 5 and 
a French General hastens to their assistance, and endeavours to 
prevent the troops from attacking or apprehending them ; all 
this is perfectly rational and consistent; whereas, the account 
given by the French, imputing the public commotions to the 
papal government itself, is not more contrary to fact tha|||epug. 
nant to common sense. The Pope had made every sacrifice to 
avert the wrath of the French ; he had a dread botl#of their 
atts and of their arms j and he stooped to the most abject sub- 
mi ssion, in order to procure their forbearance. Yet is it pre- 
tended, that, in opposition both to his known sentiments and to 
his evident interest, he caused the French ambassador’s palace 
to be attacked by his troops, and did that which, he must very 
well know, would infallibly produce his own ruin, and the 
subversion of his government. Unhappily, the degraded state 
of the press, on the continent of Europe, at this period, 
afforded the means of circulating the most barefaced, and the 
most odious, falsehoods, while it rendered their confufation 
extremely difficult, and frequently impracticable. Fortunately, 
however; for the cause of truth, documents have survived the 
wrecks of empires, sufficient to overthrow the monstrous fabric of 
imposition and fraud, erected by sanguinary tyrants, who aimed 
liot only to subdue the bodies of men, but to etislavo thefr 
minds. 



precating the divipe favour on their cautc^^ 
Had the enthusiasm thus excited, beeir 
perly directed to a resolute resistanq/e of thC' 
njeditated atta'ik by the French, it would haye 
been most fortunate ^or^^e Country, and tlrC 
barbarians would have halPreason to repent their 
' injustice and rapaoity. But, instead of resist- 
ance, nothing but the most abject submisi^idm, 
and the most servile solicitations for mercy and 
forbearance, were in the contem-plajiion of the 
statesmen of the Vatican. In the instructions 
sent to papal ambassador at Paris, 

the Marquis Massimi, Cardinal Doria, who 
wro^ them, in the Pope’s name and' his own, 
deplored an event which, he truly observed, it 
was possible for them either to foresee or to 
prevent. “ You are to request of the Direc-, 
tory,” said he, “ that they will demand what- 
ever satisfaction they think proper. To demand 
and to obtain it will befthe same thing, for nei- 
ther his Holiness, nor I, nor the Court of Rome, 
shall ever be easy in our minds, until we are cer- 
tain that the Directory ^re satisfied.”*, , . 

It is scarcely to be conceived^ that this 
conduct only seemed to increase the rage of the 
French government, and to accelerate the 

f ' ' ' ' 

♦ Historical qnd PhilosopMtal Memoirs Pius 
kc. Vol. II. p, 331. 
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accomplishment of a projecf'lorig since formed. 
It is perfectly clear, that, had ^ej|||ccount given 
by Doseph Buonaparte himself, |pd by the. ser- 
vile scribes of the Directory, been as strictly true 
as it was grossly false^ad the Directory formed 
no 'plan for the subversion of the papal govern- , 
ment, for the subjugation' of the Roman 
people, the unbounded submission here made, 
the 'unlimited satisfaction here offered,, must 
have satisfied the Director}?^. The worthy repre- 
sentative of thj Directory, w'ith a Jjaseness of 
soul, and a malignity of heart, pe^liar to his 
family, spurned the proffered concessions of the 
Pope, and insulted the government, wdiicli he 
had conspired to desf oy. “ Crafty auc^ash,” 
said this miserable upstart, in a letter to his 
masters from Florence, “ in compassing cri- 
minal deeds, base and grovelling after they have 
been committed, it now lies prostrate at the 
teet of the Minister Azava, (the Spanish ambas- 
sador at Rome) entreating him to come to me 
at Florence, and bring me back to Rome.”^ 
And the Stupid biographer of the unhappy 
Pontiff, after quoting this passage from the 
letter of Joseph Buonaparte, observes, with 
unblushing impudence, a government thus 
appreciated, could not hope to obtain pardon ; 
and Vengeance soon followed the crime which it 
had, at least, suffered to be perpetrated.” 

VoL. V. o o ' 





Nothing "no\yeniaine(J but to perform the 
last' act of thejevp^ionary tragedy. General 

Bert'hier, th#s#ple‘tool of every regicide from 
Ba#as to Bu(«iipart6, received orders to march 
to Rome, ^vith an aftny^ French and Cisalpine 
troops; they reached ’^le neighbourhood ot 
Rome ve,>- early jn February. The Pope made 
one other attempt to deprecate the vengeance 
of the invaders. He sent Prince Belmonte, the 
Neapolitan Minister, to meet the Irench ajmy, 
and to ascertain the intentions of its com- 
mahder.=*,||^erthier told him, that tbe only 
■ object of Ihe Directory was to apprehend the 
persons accessary to the death of Duphot; and 
tha! the Pope might rest assured of the utmost 
secuity ; that the Directory had expressly com- 
manded him to respect the existing government, 
the Catholic religion, and all public as well as 
private property, and that he would not even 


The author of the jfiiiioir! of Pius the Vlth. ata^, 
oullteil. ntUrJltng the teUsiuo. cereinooies at Eoiue, on ^ ■ 
I oiibh.6 the state of the n^rypoli.,. after the depttut. of Jo*ph 
Boonapart^,’ ebsems-o ,he Madoon» dted «.s m 

aosuer to the vo»s addrthiej to them, portratts of Ge^d 
Buonatoaite were distributed among the pedp e, wit t e ms 
tion. “ tws IS THE TRUE tlKBJIKSS OF THE HOt-T SaVIOUR OF 
TH«wq»x,o;’ -Vpl. n.p,3»6. And this l^rnble ' Waspl»my 

is suted; not only Without censure; b^t with 

ICi^ related as an anecdote, classed under the h^d “ Effo s oj 

PatrUhm;' opposed to “ the Mummeries of Superstitwn . ■ 
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entef the tity of Roi^e*^ ]!li order to lull the 
suspicion^; of the Pope the'be^eilfr or rather to 
render the infaihous;,;:deception ^lore contplete, 
he com quitted these declarations to writing, and 
deliv'^ed them to Neapolitan Minister;* 
demanding, • in return, that^ the Pope should 
issue an edict to quiet the minds of the people, 
that no blood might be shed ; amf that nothing 
should be removed from’ the museums, the libra- 
ries, or the galleries, — asserting*, that, if these 
conditions .were not complied withj^S the most 
unequivocal manner, he had orders^ take pos- 
. session of Rpme, and of the Ecclesiastical State, 
by force. ^ 

These very propositions would have sjlfficed 
to open the eyes of any other Prince, and to 
have dictated the necessity of the most vigox- 
ous means of defence to any other Council, 
than that to which modern Rome was, at 
this time, subjected. If the punishment of 
those ivho had been instrumental to the death ^ 
of Duphot had, as this impudent valet of the 
Directory declared, beeii the only object which 
the French government had in view, however 
unjust it was, there could be no necessity to 
send wa.^army to obtain it; as the Pope had 
expressly offered to make an}- satisfaction which 

* Puppa's Brief Account, &c. p, 32. 
o o 2 
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the Directory might rsqhire. But, ovCTlookuig 
this fak of, the mission of in army on such an 
errand, and ad^ttihg ^en the “ 

their presence for the accomplishment of the 
avowed object, (and if i*.rdcr were to be com- 
mitted, and the exftution of the men who shot 
Duphot would have been murder, none were so 
well qualified for the purpose, as French Officers 
and French soldiers) what connection could 
the.removal of the treasures of arts and science, 
which Rome contained, pos^sibly have to do 
with the qlTestion. In short, Berthier spoke as 
plain as a thief on the road, who submits to the 
traveller the alternative of parting 
mon^ or his life;— he clearly acknowledged his 
object ; and distinctly told the papal govern- 
ment, that, if the people should presume to 
defend their laws, their liberty, or their pro- 
perty, or to deprive.# em of any portion of 
the fruits of their >^jected plunder, their 
lives should pay the forfeit of their temerity, 
and the city be delvered up to all the horrors 
of pillage, by a Fr^ch army, exceeding, m 
atrocity of every kind, the worst effects of the 
unbridled rage of untutored barbarians. It was, 
in short, the manifesto of a leader of 

calculatedlcss to deceive than to intimidate. ® 

Fope, indeed, seems to have entertained 
strong suspicions of Berthier’s since«ty, for he 
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dispatched son\e deputies to conclude withl him 
some specific and definite terms of accommo- 
di^tion; but he refuse^ to see tfferti. The unhappy 
Pontiff then complied^ obeyed the mandate of 
the military ruflSan, and i^ued the prescribed 
edict, to , forbid his subjects to resist their 
enemies and his own. 

- . This last act of ex piling authority appeared 
on tlie very day (Feb. y th) on which the French, 
who had advanced by forced marches, fixed their 
camp on the Monte Maria, before,, one of the 
gates of the city. Not seeking to preserve 
even the appearance of consistency, Berthicr, 
regardless of his recent declaration, the very 
next day summoned the Castle of St. Angelo 
to surrender. Having obtained easy possession 
of this fortress, he set all the convicts ,at 
liberty; then secured the gates of the city, 
and made prisoners of the Pope, the members 
of the government, and - the whole population, 
without having experienced the slightest resist- 
ance. 

Berthier immediately issued a proclamation, 
assuring the people, that their property should 
be sacred, that their persons should not be 
molesteil, and that the Functions of the church 
should be reiigiously respected* There was not, 

t Duppa's Brief Account, &c. p. 37. It is worthy of 
remark, tbaf^one of Bertbier’s first acts was to suppress the 



however, one phblic dcqlaration|.,n?^e 

man, whitih wai not cfttnpletqly falsified’ by hi»; 

conduct; and, jiilfeed, of, his projiiises 

seem to have been ifiade^ fbr the sole 
of ptoviiig his utte||CQn)tempt of shame and 
deceilcy, "as display^ in the constant vdplation 
of his voluntary cngageineijts. 

On the 15 th Berthier'made his triumphal 
0ul;i'y into Home, not as n biave concjucrdr, , 
not as the harbinger of peace, but a^fhe herald 
of dfesirnction. The tree ot liberty was, at the 
same time, planted in the ancient capitol, where 
the French commander repeated ,.oiie of those 
Repuhhean rhapsodies, which had been in use 
since the IlcNolution, and which .every potviot 
knew by rote. A proclamation was alsq^ssii^l, 
declaring the Romans free anti independent, 
announcing the destruction of the ancient 

odious prerogative of tAe ngU of asylum, enjoyed by churcbe», 

and other privileged places^” (,Sce Historicp.1 and PoUtifol^^ 

Memoirs of Pius the FT. Vdl. II. p. 344^) the pretended,, 

Violation of which right was the alledgcd motive for the inV^^ 

sion of country by the French.— But the truecai^d.of this 

atrocious conduct was very frankly acknowledged by a Fraocb 

' olficer to the superior of a Dominican Con vent, We wero 

distressed,” said he, “ for money, and wo were opged to 

c6nid- as for the death of Dnphot, it woultfhave been of no 

cdn^ucnce. if Aefe had not bedn b&ef objects of greater 

imporduMie in view.*’* ' , 
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government; (which 'Berthler had so recently 
protested th^ Direct^ h^d’ ^ihmanded him 
to respect^ and the e* tion om Roman Repub- ' 
^ic Oh its ruins, founded on the sovereignty of 
ike people^ and “ under the^ecial protection of 
the French army." To render this act more 
grating to the Pope^ and to add insult to 
injury, the despicable cpward, by whose com- 
mand it was performed, caused the ceremony 
to take pladS^on the anniversary of his eleqtion 
to the sovereignty. v 

To perfect the infamy of this revolutionary 
exhibition, in the very act of violating the laws 
both of God and of Man, ' the Republican 
General dictated the following invitation, 
issued by the sovereign people to^ their fellow- 
Citizens. — “ The foundation of political liberty 
rests on the exact observance of religion and 
the law, on which, in a peSuliar manner, depends 
the protection of a free ' people. In evidence 
of which truth, the sovemgri people make it . 
known, that to-morrow (^inquagesimaSunday) 
will jbe ^png a solemn mass at the altar of the 
tribune of the august temple of the Vatican, • 
with 'the joyful voice of the Te Deum. There- 
ifore, tiiO devQut and • free Roman people ar^ 
invited to attend, and thank, with sounds of" 
joy, the most High, W'ho is the supreme author 



of religion, and of liberty.*^* ^ 
mockery, of demotion, in ^hich deposed 
Cardin^s were ^ompel^ to take a piart^ 
formed part of'a plan for. rendering Religion, the 
haiidmid to Injust^. With the same view. 
Priests were empl<^ed in the churches and 
squares to prove to the people that, religion 
and democracy were inseparably connected; 
and lest the force of their arguments should 
not be felt, their incredulous audience were 
remillded that they w’ere Christians, and that 
the implicit obedience yielded by the founder 
of their faith, to the higher powers, sufficiently 
marked the path which it was the duty of his 
followers to pursue ; and, therefore, it was not 
only incumbent on them, as disciple^ of rea|pn; 
but it was a religious obligation to submit to 
whatever form of government it had pleased 
providence to set over thcm.f It escaped the 
notice of these accommodating sophists, that, 
even allowing, the justice of their abstract! 
.^argument, its applicability to the existing state, 
Ibf things in Rome might safely be, denied. — 

* This invitation was drawn up in the true form of the 
Hobespierrean models 5 it was dated on the 17th of February, 
the first year rf the Roman Republic, one and inditisibli.** 
Audi at Idle head of it, in large letteYs, appeared these words 
•f omin<^ import, x^ibekty— 

t OtippalB Brief Accouniy p/ 49 , > 



For^' instead of admitting tliat Providence had 
produced the revolution, it might, with much 
greater ’'truth, be as^ibed td^he agents of the 
great enemy of the human race. 

The Pope still remain^ at Rome, although 
every insult which the ingenuity of Republican 
malice could devise, jwas practised to provoke 
him to fly. Finding he would not go of his 
own accord, the French resolved to remove 
him ; and, accordingly, he left the city on the 
morning of th'e 20th of February, under an 
escort of French cavalry, and in five days 
arrived at Siena. Thence he was removed, 
in the month of May, to a Carthusian convent 
in the neighbourhood of Florence. On the 27th 
of March, 1799, he was transferred to Parma; 
and was afterwards removed to France, where 
he finished his earthly career, the weak victim 
of unmerited persecution. •• 

After his departure from Rome, his Palaci 
of the Vatican was completely plundered of it^ 
furniture and eflPepts. Indeed, the illustration' 
oF Bei’thier's system of respect for pr&perty 
immediately began; a systematic pillage fol- 
lowed, in which no article of luxury, no object 
of convenience, not . even, kitchen furniture, 
e5C«vpe4f the, vigUant rapacity of the French 
Commisssaries appointed to superintend' this 
work of j^estruction. The whole of the nobi- 




lity and gently 'vrere tbbbed of all ^ ibeji ^ 
possesied^ .ffidv^ble and immoveable and} 
virhafc -addcfl to tlij misfeiy of the, scene* to 
the iniquity of the proceeding,' Was, thatXthe' 
rich plundered i^thout relieving the po6ri' 
Tlte whole ‘mass of plunder^ the imniense^uits 
of rapine, went to enrich a^set of French cor- 
morants, ‘and were transmitted to a foreign 
country; churche.s, palaces,^ and* houses, were 
rifled : , pictures, statues, public m^uments, ’ 
add private collections, the noblest works of 
art, and the fairest productions of genius, all ‘ 
became a prey to these insatiate invaders, who 
were accompanied by a set of travelling brokers 
of their own country, prepared to purchase 
what the military or civil agents ol their 
;i;ovemment chose to steal. * The extreme 


ppression exercised ovet -tlie inhabitants in 
aiid the distrei^es of the poor, arising 
*^')m the poverty of the rich, who had been 

C-S 


’'tt® * Thew brokers were opulent inditiduds, in France, 

uhiefly^from Lyons , and MarteBles, who, joininjf together/*’ 
|to;ed a considerable - capital towards the support i^ithe amtf . 
of Italy, when Bupn.|part^ first crossed the Alps } with t^a,, . 
ei^tess condition, that they i^ould have the refuse of ^e^Us. ! 
of'^any conquests ifiat might ifiside,. at a t^tain'pdr ca^tagei 
fot^ir o#fip^t, upon a Sit valfiBtiOn, which valUBfiotfwas 
^ aade|st(i(}d,tQ..beoia4v.by tbemselvesi;- . 



thus strijxped. of eveiry . thing which they pos^ 
sessed, and "who could^ ' conseduently, no lottger 
afford to employ ther^ occasidlied some partial 
commotions, as well at Rome, as at Velletri, 
Gastello, and Alhano, wl:^h were soon sup- 
pressed, and only supplied a pretext lor additi- 
onal aCts of cruelty aad oppression. 

, „ _ Upon the establishment of the Republic, 
seven Consuls were appointed to preside over 
it ; and, ‘.a^ 'these were men chiefly raised^ronr 
the. ipwer part of the middle class of society, 
with little education, and violent passions, it is 
not surprising^ that they should prove very unlit 
for the exercise of supreme power, — or that they 
should fall into perpetual contradictions and 
absurdities, which rendered them objects of 
ridicule and contempt. While they preached 
humility to their fellow-citizens, they displayed 
the greatest pomp and pageantry themselves, fh 
every respect. They were, however, mere' 
instruments in the hands .jpf the French, for 
enabling them to carry on their plunder and 
extortion with greater effect. When the Gene-’ 
!rals4nd Commissaries had glutted themselves^ 
wealth, quarrellec^ about the division of - 
' tjhfp ^ spoil, mutinied, and dispersed, ; they were" 
succeeded by others, who .exercised the; same. 
means ofnf cquiring riches. Thus this System of 
fapine went on, until hothing more was to be 
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obtained, and artifice exhausted every 
resoirce. The mask was then thrown aside, 
liberty was deplared to be dangerous to the 
safety of the Republic, the constituted autho- 
rities tp be incapable of managing the affairs of 
the State, apd military law to be the only rati- 
onal expedient for supplying their place. Thus, 
at once, the mockery of consular dignity was 
put an end to, the Senators (for a Senate had 
been appointed as well as Consuls) were sent 
home to take care of their families, and the 
tribunes were ■ restored to their former occupa- 
tions. The first operation which followed this 
change of system was the seizure of the whole 
annual revenue of every estate productive of 
more than ten thousand crow’ns ; two-thirds of 
every estate that produced more than five thou- 
sand and less than ten ; and one-half of every 
aiinual income of less amount. 

In short, the blessed fruits of French 
domination cannot be better described than 
s(«they halve been by the panegyrist of their 
exploits, the biographer of the unfortunatp Pius. 
He informs us that the two provinces of 
iRologna and Ferrara were seized by the French, 
to reimburse them 'the expences of theif expedi- 
tion. Enormous tajces were imposed nn the 
princijja) Roman families, which, by ftfoducing 



a material diminution of their expences, obliged 
the|^ ib dismiss their servants,' and leave 
t^em wholly without a provisioni-U-cau^d*'rti- 
cles. of merchandise to remain unsbld, and 
deprived workmen of tlieir employment. Agri- 
culture and industry were palsied. The Fiench 
army, when it arrived at Tolentino, at first 
exacted a contribution of thirty-five millions ; 
tb^which were added further requisitions of pro- 
perty, the produce of repeated pillage, tlie 
spoils of churches, the taxes imposed on the 
principal houses, &c. “ And we do not in the 

least exaggerate,” says this writer, “ that them 
have been drawn from this- country, so poor iii 
appearance, nearly ♦wo hundred millions 1” 

Soon after the French had obtained posses- 
sion of Rome, they established a Jacobin club, 
in the pSlace of the Duke d'Altemp, on . the 
model of the original, or mother, society, for 
the purpose of instilling Jacobinical principles 
into the minds of the Roman yottths, after eradi- 
eating every sentiment of religion and virtue 
fiUm thence, and, fi’qtn their hearts, every good ^ 
and natural feeling. So rapid was the progress 
ivhicjh these young men made, under such tuition, 
in the ^th of vice, that ^ne of the members 
senoiisly recommended .to his fellow-citizens, 
as' a means of establishing the republic upon a 



sure and permanent basis, :,j(k) follow the prece- 
dent set by Carrier on , tfte Loire, of sendfng 

> the priests in vessels down the Tiljer, 
and iiuking them ; and Of putting to death all 
ineti, without discrimination, above sixty years 
of. ai^e, 'alledging, as a reason; that such men 
Were known to be too strongly wedded to their 
prejudices to embrace anew mode of thinking ; 
and hence they became not only useless consu- 
mers of provisions, of which there was not a 
sufficient supply for good and active citizens, 
but were, at best, tacit enemies of the revolii: 
tion ; and, that the latent and unavoidable influ- 
ence of the ecclesiastics, in the education of 
the rising generation, would be obviously prgu- 
dicial.to the' growth of patriotic virtue and 
republican principles. 

This atrocious proposal was, however, 
r^eeted and censured* But the expediency of 
getting rid of the priests was soon after taken 
into consideration by fhe Frencb. An edict 
was, acx^rdingly, issued for sending away al| 
the foreign clergy, as ■well secular as regullBri^ 
aiid ^tp make the natives, who wer6 suffered tt» 
remain, so fanesponsible for the peaceible^c^* 
Buct^of the neighbourhwd in which they 
that, if any ri^t, should'' talte placiBj the' gt?®*^** 
in the district, were to be^imraediately arrested, 



' ' , ' 1 *' . 

aud |ried for tlieir as the supposed authors 

of^thd insurrection. 'f' V 

It has been, truly dbservcxl, that resijfence 
of oppression i,s^, a virtue with the- seditions 

* It is a remarkable circumstence, that, while the Irish 
rebels, many of whose priests, were most active in support 
of tlieir cause, were soliciting tlie aid of French gerierals^ and 
whiler they were charging the government with oppression for 
tSking the only effectual means for the suppression of treason- 
able practices, and the punishment of traitors, a French com- 
mjinder promulgated the following law, to restrain tin* eftbrts 
of loyal priests, employed in defending the lawful government 
of their country, to which they owed allegiance, against ^domes- 
tic and foreign enemies.—'' When, ip a commune, there 
shall be arty insurrection or armed mob, all the priests in tl^at 
commune shall be arrested. 

" Any priest who shall be accused of hping excited dis-mr* 
bance or insurrection, or of having taken part in any such, 
shalPbe brought before the Council of War, and, if convicted, 
shall be condemned to death. 

s " The. aforesaid priests, although they may not be con- 
victed of having excited insurrection or riot, yet, if they can- 
not prove that they have exerted themselves to prevent such 
disturbance^ by persuasion or instruction, they shall be retained 
in priaon as hostages, at the discretion of the Commartder in ^ 

" 16 ; on the other hand, they can prove fbat theyn^Ve.,, 
exerted them$elyes with zeal, to prevent*such tumultior insur- v, 
r^twn, They shall be instantly at liberty, and rp^tomd to 
their funqtiims.'" - -V.' ■ 

" '^nefal rtf Divjson,' ■ 

" Jouvxow St.. CtrV’V 
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insurgents whom France arms against tbe laws 
of their country ; but it becomes a crime when 
Frenchmen are its objects. Subjects who, from 
time immemorial, have obc 3 -ccl a lawful govern- 
ment, ha\e a right to revolt; l)ut republicans, 
wlw have been legenerated by tUe revolutionary 
sabre, ^ are conspirators anti rebels, when 
they dtfcml their customs, their leligion, th' r 
wives, their conscience, and their property, 
against the soIdiei‘> of the ■>Fiench g-overnnient. 
These maxims are exliacted from the lepublicau 
catechism of the French Duectory, and from 
all the public writings ii France, irom 1789 to 
the present time.'*' 

The rage foi insuriection and change, which 
Infected the Councils of tlic Luxembourg a,, 
this period, was such that they seemed deter- 
mined to leave no government untouched, and 
to convince the wliole world of the instability 
of those constitution'^ which they had pro- 
claimed to be permanent, and of their inade- 
tpiacy to answ ev the acknowlrdgcfl purposes of 
therr establishmeiit. Having rc-revolutiomStd 
Siwit«erland and Home, and re-revoluiionhed the 
Cisalpine and l.iguriau Republics, they now 
thought proper to ^ try the same^ ^ e;^perinient* 
upon tire Batavian Republic, oThe <^i«f$ of 

, \ ' I f > t / ' 

* Mallet da iPan. 

■* 


V 





1 ‘ iL..\‘m-'... .\;« 


a kgisl4^yfe^ ,'■ 

the 'ji 

Jfiijsed tlie^i-Bl rectors, repdS^a the legislattSiWi ' .5 
and raye^ihe pediite c^atiy to- Understand, thit 
they^i pnst not attemjn ^o te^siah’ for tfern-;^ 
selves liius^ b4itixoii^ivttly gatdeu.. 

dirictious of tlie IVench government . 

'Having thus surrounded France 
j.-j>ubUcH, c.catcii by htn hand, 
t;i!l, and dqy^ndhit' on nei power 


Kuig of Sitrdi'mfidu 

osui ca0,tal,,;-/and,\^hcmhg sdetond an^'e^y'f^aPi 

into- Gerihany, by the coniG|uc'st oi 

tho-''Cirecto;y.:!tuiiired. .their attentiohij'to -ti^, 
iium'hatioh'of'Engtiind, tb* nc\'er-fai|tog'^^^i<^ 
their declamations, aiidv fEd i^y'on^,^ 
thcij,ghts.^ ^ 




dl Awpe *iif 


least. *, 

Mr^seht, the ftie>ftc^W6 'exfwflitioii .to Egrpt, 
ivtich sailed Ci^ Tt^ion on the 20th of Atiiy, 

17 ^ 1 . ' ' The ^osisted of thiHee)® ships 

several avinecl 

total of; forty-four sail, haVng, 
convoy. Pearly two Imntlred trans- 
ports, 'up wards of thirty .thousand ttoops 

aboat^ia 'iidtiiher of hohes,’ a ^ ttain o. 

and 


er^ns,;,or,. AV|.: p„ 

by this eStpedition to Eg^pt^ was to f^htote 

rtuougH tliat opuntsy, by:;thfe 
’Mti5^'''fcitdnpa ' '-tn order^ to 

od.e ^ liiisdt^ .‘•‘-about' wa*^ 





.an4 a. 
This 


plattott i.fthe- ^ 'l5tti|||;'|ri^. fohitd • 
to be with ^ , 

tliffictilties, ■■■wi#1h'’'ifo;::':i]fp|]lil)^ 

tbeir rivals^ jtione: of the FtiShmYlpiriisteii. |&a<l 
been founiJ rash ehcwgh to updife^tajk;^ it. ^ 
pape > relating to it TS’'ere, howbjVeit,:' preifiye^ 
aijsoiig the state docpi0|^i6 of ntonatcnj^ ati^ 
bad, witli every thitig %Wj faUett iittp- 
'<t the Rejjublicans, whpn they reij^ 

of government. ■ >f ■ .■ ’ ., ' " 

In order tci idcnm ^ cottimunjca^n |t. all 
times with E^yptf ar^d^^ hiive a place of f^reat 


for their ships, if to, retreif, 'vyitiw)ut> 

being driyen tojth^heee|9ii^pf rchtmih^ to th^h 
own pofts, it was j^e^ed of csonse^tieiKSe to 
secure the island bf It la toJie# 

Maltese ghvernmenf^ias 
but so wene tbe Swiw yheh':thef''i^n^;atw^^^ 
,„hnd subdued } suc|]ia cpmfd^i|tM,he^fr:^i^^^ , , 
>’ a 'straw 


•of ’tlkir mdi^'ty -pl^paj^'|todi 
;-jecta. 















respects, ■ w^; sent" p’ufsuit of' an 

cneinj', , i ‘ ', ' 7 , : :;, , 

l^e English gj6vj?^in,ent, hwever, being un^ 
certajnoftbe^lestiimtioBof tbeiE^^ the Adm^ 
i al ItheV not how to shapehis coufse- with the grcat- 
es,;||prioh.ab]Uty of overtaking thew.lHe first sailed 
to Naples, ^an4 then to Sicily, and having there 
lecfcived iiiforfilation tlrat the enemy had been 
seen at Malta, he hasteneo^p that island in quest 
of them. Here he found that they had sailed 
some days before, but still he knev/ not whither ; 
imagining, however, that Egypt was their object, 
he directed his course to Alexandria, but learnt; 
that they harl not been seep there. Mortified at 
his disappointment, and tired of conjecture, 
' now sailed fo Ehodcs, where his inqui- 

Ties were equally fruitless ; passing by Candia, 
he again reached the Sicilian coast, and entered 
.the bay of Syracuse, where he took in a fresh 
sujpply of wood and water. At length the 
olficef'sent in search of intelligence, learned, 
froni ajl^nrkish ' governor at Coran, , that the 
F|tnid:|i'ha4 seeii from Candia, a month 
hefpriisi', a!t;een% towards Alexandria. To Egypt, 
accordinpy, , the British, Admiral .led his fleet j 
imd on his arriyat ;plf jthe coa4» he saw the 
.Whopr of AKjexandria crowded ^ith masfe, and 
tlie French shipa^ of warlying at anchbt at a 
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short disitance from the shore, in a regular fine 
eastwarclfrom the point of Aboiikir, Theyv^ere 
protected by batteries erected for the purpose on 
the neighbouring shore, and on an island in their 
van; and by nunierous ^m-boats ; and, besides, 
between tliem aiid the land were a mini- . 
ber of shoals, whieh, in their apprehension, 
effectually secured them from attack on that 
side. . • 

Nelson, however, who^had a mind so par- 
ticularly fertile in resources, that, in whatever 
situation an enemy presented himself’ it instan- 
taneously supplied him with an appropriate and 
adcijuate means of attack, — finding tlie Frencli 
ships moored in the manner stated, resolved 
to run in bctvreen them and the shore, not- 
withstanding the batteries and the slioals, and 
to begin the attack on that side on whicl^ not 
expecting an attack, they were the least pre- 
purcd'for resistance. This plan was, of course, 
hazardous ; and,' in the attempt to carry it into 
execution, tlie Culloden, a seventy-four, struck 
on a shoal, to the great niortification of her 
gallant Commander and cre\V, by which niasfor- 
tune, there remained but tvvetve sait';)b| the 
line,* awl a Jifty gun;'sl%;to' oppose to the 
thirteen saih of the\ei|ci^|v®n^' W'liiCh 
besides, a consi4erabl^:afente to the pb*hber ‘ 



^skHl ' 





74 ^tts>'''' 5 ^'meiJi ^l' Defenofe, 




iO ;-*’10. : ^^ealpii's,' Captain * 

:fecioi|,'' ^4 ‘'8^1^1^*1(590' men’y;iit'i;,-<^rt{i> ..Captain $aurolara*, 
:i59p.’'V|piJj:';Hji3A^4«6«U5j ^ptaiii '-W4ti^U,,:7fi gon*; • 500 







lowed,; ' iu'„ 

wHch f3oi-eitlM;Adp3ii^%^^^ 

Oil the 







, on aii the. grounding 

objib^ts, and dbplaye4 . a scene afc epee iriag- 
nideent and aweful j this time the battle 
had Iraged With unabated fnty ; and, though the 
superiority: of tiie assailants had lo.t^ been most 
evi dent, the French still defended themselves 
wdtli determined resolution. Their efforts, how- 
ever, proved unavailing; and, about three in the 
suorning, the firing, which had been continued 
; ^utinsjg: the night, entirely* ceaseti. Admiral 
^l^ie^son had been wounded in the head, in an 
early part of the action, aiwl obliged to be 
carried off the deck, but his absence was ably 
supplied by Capt. Berry, who, to use the Admiral’s 
pvrn words, “ was fuH^: equal to, the important 
^vice going on.” Thevarixious period between 
:4he cessation of all fifing,, and the break of day, 
beibg# passed, the conquerors were able to 
ascertain, "with precision, the effects of their 
liercdc exertions. It was then found, that, 
of ehejny’s fleet, only two ships of the line, 
Gu|||ume TcU and Le Genereux, which 
were rear ojP the French line, and two 

friga^tes^i. and l*a Justice,, were in a 

; condition; to eflbot tlieir escape; . The rest were 
citheiv destroyed in tho jactio% or were •com- 
pelled to i/stfike^fheir colours to die victors, 
die.^ nine siu^.of die line, one of eighty, 
,.;fand eight ^ gwns, were taken; 



asul one of one himdied and tAVenty/ andr po- 
ther of seventy-four, were burnt ; one ftigntc 
also was burnt and one sunk.’ The English^ , 
in this biilliktit action, had two hundred and' 
eighteed kiiled, anduS*^ hundred and seventy- 
seven Wounds. — Among the former were C^ap- 
tahi Westcott of tj»e Mystic, and three lieu- 
tenants of the Bellefophon, the Ship wliich so , 
gallantly engaged^ the French Admiral.— And 
among the wounded were the British Admiral, 
the Captains of the Orion, Alejcander^ arid 
Bellcrophoni, with several interior officers. 
The French are supposed to have lost eight 
thousand men, ‘ besides their Commander in 
Chief, Admhal i' i'ieys, an officer of ability find 
courage, and , three of their Captainst NevW 
was (rattle better fought';— never w'as tictory 
more decisive, Tlie, shores; on the rtorning 
of the second' 6f August, tverc lined with won- 
<leriT]ig natives, wlio had flocked to the coast, 
to witness a sight to; them equally novef ami 
tremendous. ‘The impression which sucll a ' 
victory could’ not fail to 'Mkfco oii' tlrriir minds 
must have befin most fax'ourable to thri English, 
and must have half a material intjueriSc bri the 
kibsc^uent opetatioris in E^ypt.: ; ^ , r ^ 

In the mean time, ■ iBuo'riapatt^ having, 
most fortonately ' tor himseif, teacliecf A^kaii- 
dria in safefjl, effected a 







atqu^ii^ted,,., ’ejcjslllils,’ ^ 

credit- ft-fe; „Jie; d^ii^i|' 

■n M i' AivlwAi* ekjk^xit '7^ 



'••■^od wished , '^irar :W hB>;'j^ariie%,.'<4x ’ag^,|^|ptbe,.^ 

M'UssuilmriUs ;, /that- thej^“|i^d”'h®pni; 

"the frierrcls ■,, pf ,'fchfe- .■p-rand'- Se,tg](|ioy,,':f|,'^|i^i|;J| 
wishes, ,he„pravV4|,.pod,' 
and th-e ’■^5<i/6r'''Hlt^!-|^^Si';' 
reasons' la^Jpailed 

French , witli.’ ©pep ai:p|^,,'.a^l 'i^3i|^^j|)^'’'';^- 


put every 

to ..Oj^pUAe ..t'be'ifer’^^^;.''^';'' 


to -^Hen'd 'rl||ttiselvesf|^|i4%l'^'i^^^^ 

.their territ5!:i^^,i 

;ti,^fing pfbyi^e^'.iop^ll^ej^'ty 'of 
taudrta, .an ' his, ' abseppe^ivf'iihiirii^^^^-"^ 
oil the-sevehth pf 

'Bey, at tl^e Jieiid.-piV'i|^ .lS^||ihe4_ h^ 
l^is army ' 




'be could tn^'^-e 

killed), f "' '■'^-■^'^ .-'--i--- 

retired .toward?', Caj^,.;;,iii]^^'.J"'’‘ 
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twenty-first pf July } - but the desperate bravery 
of . the Matsdukes epuld not. pl‘e^‘‘'di again the 

discipUnecl coiirage experience ,o^: !|ittropean 
troops^ '= Thc^.' !^red'&h■^^WereVv^,oiol•^^^i& ;■ Murad 
■;Bey fetireti to tapper Egypt j and Cairo fell into 
the hands of the Freneh, Vho immediately 
cstahliish^ a Municspality, and every other 
appendage /of a revolutionary government. — 
Thejt . thiia, became, with little v opposition, 
'inastfits of Loivef Egypt^ybut,' at the same 
■ t.lmei; their fleet was destroyed, their transpoi ts 
wefd blocked up in the harbour of Alexandria, 
and 'their coinmunication with Europe was 
.entirely citt offi . , * 

; 'jrhe efibrts of the British Ministers, at this 
period, w,oro not confined to one particular 
.extended fo every quarter, which 
presented. ,d:,' prospect of .annoying the 
cnen^y. In the Spring of 1798, an expedition 
was ‘fitted put, under the command of Sir Eyre 
Cooteaud Captain Pophaip, to blow up thesluices 
^ad gates on the “Bruges Canal, near Ostend, 
for the purpose df destroying the internal navi- 
gatidn between lloliahd, Flanders, and France. 
This service was clibcfually performed, and 
with ; scarcely^ any, loss. But, unfortunjitely, 
as the troop^' y/ere' pf^ariug to embark, the 
wind became so i|n so liigh, 

that iti,Was fmAd ^mpoaKjiiniS to reach the ship.s. 
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Ill a short time, a large hotly of Frelach tioops 
approachetl, and: surrounding the JEi^ghsh^ 
reduced theip after a most able apd gallant 
defence, to the necessity of surrenderihg by capir ^ 
tulation. ' . , ; " 




A PPEN'EfiXvA 


M^anycifto of the Bi'ill'ih^Gox'erhhief'iit agay^tk’i 

Tus; oegotialion^ nn ^axioms desire for the restoratioti ( f 

pe.tce had induced his Majesty to open at having been 

abrapUy terminated by the French government^ the Kirjg, 
tinnks it due to and to W^people,' to state,, in thrs 

public manner, the circinnstaiiees whjeh have preceded '^and 
attended a transaction of so much importanl^ 'to the general 
interests of Etirope, * '' 

It is well known,, that, early in t!ie present, year, h% 
Majesty, la}' ing aside the comiSeration of many circumstances 
of dUBculty and disoourag^ntept, .determine to take,„6uch 
.steps as were best calculated4o open the w^ayfor negoti^tioi:^ 
If any corresponding desire on the part of Ids pneibies* 

He directed an overture to be kmde in his by hh minu- 

ter in''®i<yiti 2 ierlat!d^ fot' the pufpo<?e„ of;.^a^cerC^bg the dbpo^l-;’ 

Freiich govern respe^j'to p^ce. The 
answer- which h^-TCceii^cTm' reforp^, was at,i^ce'haugi4i^y ari4 ' 
.eVasive) it ad%ted tliose“;ifcipbsi-. 

VouV. a«i; '' ; :^g- ^ ^ 
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tions of which his Majesty's conduct aiTorded so unequivoca! 
a proof -y raised groundless objcclions to tJie mode of negotia- 
tion proposed by his Majesty 5 (that of a general congress, by 
which peace has so often been restored to Europe,) bat it stu- 
diously passed over in silence his Majesty's desire to learn what 
other mode would be preferred by Fiance. Jt, at tiicsame 
time, asserted a principle which was stak d as an indispensable 
jireliminaiy to all negotiation — a principle under wliieh the 
terms of peace must have been regulated, not by tiie usual 
considerations of justice, policy, and reciprocal coiucinencr j 
but by an implicit subrnlssioM, on the part of ail tbepowtr>, 
to a claim founded ou the internal laws ai.d. sc'paratc const ilu- 
<ion of France, as having full inuhoriiy to supersede the tieaUci» 
('utered into by indepeudent states, to govern their interests, 
to controul their cngagcrncn^^, and to dispose oi their domi- 
nion. 

A pretension in itself so CAtusvngant, could, in no u'- 
stance, have been admitted, or c\eij listened to fur a momeur. 
Its apjdicaiion, to the present rase, led to nothing less than tluil 
Frar cc sl)ould, as a preliminary to jli ui'^i'iission, ictain nearly 
all lie r conquests, and tli particularly in which liis Majesty 
W'^as most concerned, both i'rom the ties ot interest, and the 
s>acred obiigations of treaties: that slie should, in like manner, 
recover back alfthat had been conquered from her in every part 
of the world : and that she should be left at libci ty to bring 
iorw'aivl such further demands on all othei points of negotiation, 
as sari: unqualified submission on the part oi those witii hom 
she treated could not fail to produce. 

On such gi'ounds as tliese. it was sufficiiaitly c Jdcnt, that 
11(5 negotiation could be established : neither did the ans'tvor of 
his Mrqesty's entanles afibrd any opening for continuing the dis- 
cussion, since the mude^of jiegotialion, offered by Ins Majesty, 
had been peremptorily rejected, by tliem, and no other had 
been riated in whicdithey were willing to concur, 

'Jhs Majesty was, however^ not discouraged e\^ai by thii. 
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resalt^ from still pursuing such measures as appeared to him 
most conducive to tlie e?Hl of peace j and tlie wishes of 
ally, the Emperor, cur responding with those which his Majesty 
had manifested, sentiments of a similar tendency were ex- 
pressed on the part of his Imperial Majesty, al the time of 
opening the campaign j but the continuance of the same spirit 
and ptinciples, on the part of the enemy, rendered this fresh 
overture equally unsaccessful. 

Wihle iLo government of Fiance thus persisted in ub~ 
struotiijg over ' measuie that could t*\eii open the way to negoti- 
ation, no enrleavota' was omitfed lo mislead the public opinion 
tho 'ighout a'i .>pe, resp ect to tluMcal cause of the 

prolongation of the war, and to cast a doubt on those disposi- 
tions whieli could aiv^ne have dictated tiie steps taken by hi* 
Majesty and hi> august ;viy. 

la <Mdvi i(»depiive his enemies of all [iosslbility of subter- 
luge or eva i) in, and in ihe hoj'.e tliat a just sense of the continued 
cadamiti('s of wO' and ol tlie. iniTeasing disiiCsses of France her- 
fielFinighb atf-iigih,]."'’ ..-dn? moreju-stand pacific dispositirns, 
his Majesty renewed in another f<;rm, and througli the interven- 
tion of tViendly powets, a proposal Ihr opening n'=*gotiati'njs for 
peace I’hc manner m which this mterventioii was leceivcd 
indicated the most hostile dispositions towards Great Britain, 
anrl at tlie same time, afforded to all Europe a staking instance 
of (hat iniiniou** and offensive conduct which Is observed on the 
pail ot tae French government towards ail other coantriep. 
The re[>eaied rwertures made in his Majesty’s name were, 
nevcrlhelesL^, of such a nature, that it was at last found impos- 
sible to persist in the absolute rejection of them, without the 
direct and undiguised avowal of a determination to refuse to 
Europe all hope of the restoration of tranquillity. A channel 
w^as therefore, at length, indicated, through which the govern- 
ment of France professed itself w^illing to carry on a negotia- 
tion ; and a readiness w as expressed (though in terms far remote 

Q q 2 



irom any vSpirit of conciliation) to receive a Minister authorired 
by his Majesty <60 proceed to An* I Iraf purpose. 

Many circvunstances n:iigbt Jjave been urged, as aftbrding 
powert'ul motives against adopting ibis suggestions until the 
government of France liad given some lUilication of a spirit bet- 
t-/’ nlculated to promote the suceos- of such a mission, and to 
Urol these aclvaticcs on the pari of Gjeat Britain. The 
King's dcaire, for the restoration of general [)eacc, on just and 
hononrahlc leiins, ln^ concern for the interests of his subjects^ 
and his deteinunalion to leave Cv> his enemies lu) pretext for 
imputing to him the conserjuehcc' of their o\yii ambition, indu- 
ced him to overJouk siK h cuirviucratidn, 'uid to take a 
stc[^ wliich tiiCbe ieasonsj_alone couiJ jusiity. 

'{lie jep(\»t<'d endeavours of the Trench government, to 
defeat this lul sion in its outsd, and to break off the intercourse 
thus opened, even heihre the hr.st steps towards negotialiots 
could be taken } the indecent and ii\iu;tous language employed 
wiili a Vicvv to iiiiuue the captious and fr’volons objections 
raiscsl tor the pur[KtbC of obsiiuclitig tlie progress of the discus- 
sion j cd these have suiticientU ajipcared from the official 
pipers wliieli passed on both side'-, and whicli are known to all 
Tuujpe. 

BiU above nil, the abiupt tenniijation of the negotiatioii 
hd< afforded the muot conciusne proof, that at oo period of it 

any real wish fui peace cniei tamed ou the part of the 
t'n nch government. 

Aiu < repcared evasion and delay, the government had at 
.r'oglh consented to establish, as the basis of the negoUaliou, 
« . nncipie pmposed by ins Majesty , liberal in its own nature, 
cg.,<^.bje tovvaids bis enemies, a(iid calculated to provide for 
liiv interest'* of bis aides, and ot' Europe. It had been agreed^ 
tha? compeiisa: ion should be made to Trance, by proportionable 
rc.auu'ions from his Majesty’s conquests on that power, for 
tho',c wr nngements to v, hich she should be < .died upon to con- 
sent, lu order to satisfy the just pretensions of ho ailies> and ta 
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preserve the political balance of Europe. At fh^.desirc of the 
Frencli government itself, memorials wert presented by his 
Majesty's Minister, wliicli contained the the lerin^ 

ot peace, giounded on the basis cstablisheS*, and in which 
his Majesty proposed to cany, to the utmost possible extent, 
the application of a principlii? so equitable with respect to 
France, and so liberal on his Majesty’s part. Hie delivery of 
these papers was accompanied by a declaration expressly and 
repeated] V m .de, both verbally and in writing, that his Majesty’s 
'M mi*, ter was willing and prepared to enter, a spirit of 

conciliation and (aii'ncrjs,* into the dllCUssion of ihc dilferent 
points th(Mc contdined, or into that of any otlier pi‘0))Osal or 
scheme ot' [x'iice, wiiich the French governnicnr might w'ish 
to substitute in its place. 

In rt piy to this communication, he lecrivc’d :i demand, in 
form the most offensi’ie, and in subbtaucc ihemobi cxtiavagant , 
that ever was ui' le lo the course of any negotiation. Jt was 
peremptorily re^.pnrc V or mm, tbaU in the very outset oj the 
business, when no answ'^er had been gihcri by the French 
government to his first projK)H.d. when he had n(;t even icnint 
in any rep^uJar shape, the nature or cxlcul ot the objcclious to it, 
and much less received from that gfivcrnmeiit am/ other odor or 
pla!'. of peace'; he should, in twenty-four hours, delher lu a 
statement oi the final terms to whitdi his court would, in any 
case, accede— a demand tending evidently to shut the <lo<»r to 
all negoiiatiiin, to* piecltule all discussion, nli expl.uuitiun, ali 
possibility of tiieanncable adjustment ot points ol difierenre; 
a demand in its nature preposterous, in i'.. t'xecution imprac- 
ticable, since it is plain that no sucii ultimaie resolulK^n in- 
specting a general plan of peace, ever can be rationally lormed, 
much less declared, without knowing what paints are princi- 
pally objected to by the enemy, and what faciiilies he maybe 
willing to otfer in return for concession in those respects, H'w 
in g declined compliance wot h thi'. demand, and explained the 
reLons which rendered it inadmissible, but 'having, at the same 
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iimej expressly renewed the declaration of his readiness to 
enter into the discussion of the proposal he had conveyed^ or 
of any other which might be communicated to him^ tJie 
King’s Minister received no other answer ihnn an abru[>t com- 
hd to qnit Pm is in forty -eiijjt Jiouis. Jf, in addition fo 
SO'!, an insah, any furtiur pi oof were necessary of ihe dispo- 
sitions of ihosc by whom it was raTeretb sneh pi oof woidd bo 
abundantly supplied fr»)in the contents of the ]u>te in wiu' h ilus 
order was conveyed. The in<^^de of iiegoiiation, on which thr^ 
pVencli govcrnmenl iiad bjii, '.ted, is iJicre rejecii'd, and 

jjo practicable ir.eae.s left oj^en for iTcaime etlcci. d'iie 

ba.'.'s of negfJiiation, so recently esUbii'.ncd by mutnal consent, 
is tiu're disclaimed, arub in its HK?m, a jniriciplc clearly inad- 
missible is re-asserted as the only ground on w'hicb 1 ’ranee can 
consent to tivit: the verv*^ ^^lue judneiph wdfich had been 
brought forward in rejdy to hi.-. Maj- siy’s first overtures from 
Switzerland j whielr h.ad ihcn been i ejected h) hl^ Majesty, but 
W'hicb now appears, never to inwe been, ni (act, abandoned 
by the government of France, iHAvevtr inconsistent with that 
on whic'li they had expresdy agreed to treat. 

It is therefore necessary that all Europe should under- 
stand, that the rnpnire of the nogoliaiion at Paris does not arise 
fo m the failure of any sincere attempt on the part of 
Foince, to reconede, by fair discus fion, die views and inteiests 
of the contending power^^. Such a discus.don ha^ been repeat- 
clJy i; vucd, and even solicited, on the part of his Majesty, 
it lias been, in the first instance, and absolutfdy, precluded 
i'\ the act of the French government. 

It arises exclusively from the determination of that govern- 
ment to reject all means of peace — a determinarion w^hich 
appeared but too strongly in all the preliminary discussions ; 
winch was clearly manifested in the demand of an ultimatum 
made in the very outset of the negoiiation, but v/hich ia proved 
beyond all possibility of doubt by tiae obstinate adherence to a 
''daim which neveratan be admitted — a claim that the i*onstruc- 
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lion which that government artects to pui (though^ even in 
that respect, unsupp.urted by the fact) on the internal constitu- 
tion of its own count T) , sliali he reo'ivecl by all oiher natioua 
as paramount tw e' ery knov, n principle of public law in Kurope, 
as su])orior tfi the tiiiligiiions of treaties, to the lies of com- 
mon in ‘ero^i. to t?u‘ most pressing and urgein considerations of 
general security. 

On such gronncK it is lh:u the Iwcnt h government has 
abruptly tennip ircfl a iiegoti nion, ulneh it commenced wltli 
reiuca.iice. and conducted w it b, ctety inclin uicai u> pievent its 
lin.u aicccsv On 'J ‘ >>0 motives u is, tlui the further etiusion 
ol blood, the continued calamities of war, ttu‘ intorruptioub of 
peaceable and iii iidly iutcrcourhe among mankind, the pro- 
longed distrcsse‘> of Europe, and. tlie accumulated miseries of 
Fiance aie by the government of that couniiy to be jus- 

tified totlie woiiii, 

ilis Majesty, who had enteied into the negotiation with 
got)dtaithv whv. ‘ -c ' no impediment to prevent his pi o- 

secutiiig it with varnestness and hinceiity, has now </nly »o 
lament its abiupi termination j and to renew, in the lace of all 
Jutrope, the solen n <lerlaraliojj, that, whenever his enemies 
shall be disposed to enter on the weak of a general pacification, 
m a spirit of concdiation and wpiity, nothing '>iraU oe wanting 
on hi^pal^ lo coi tvibute to the ac<'ompHshment of liint great 
obiecE wi'h .t view to wliicli he has already oll'ered sudi consi- 
derabie ofiiices on his part, and which is now letarded only 
by the exorbitant pretensions of ins eiiemttrs. 


// cf t s / CO , 2/ i h Dei • 1 7pl5* 
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Protest qj' Eiir I fitViCil/utiu, a gains l tuc A 

oj i he House <i) Ij rds, to the Ihrune, vn 
ius ]\lojcs!}fs ^pavh, anttf the 

(j (t ]\\poiuii}(ji( Jer Peace iUp/ tiu Fnach 
]{i puhiic, 

Dtssemtient., 

3st, Because, by this address, auieu(i<'d as it stands, the 
sancliou of the LonL is given to a series oj’ moasarcs as ill- 
jt.K(<,cd, vviili regard to theii object, as they luc derogatory 
fioiu the dignity of liis Majesty’s Crown, and fioni the honour 
of this Lingdoia. The reiteration oi solicitations loi [jcace to 
A vjiccies of po\vei% wiih uiiosa^ very existence all fur and 
equilabie accornniodation is ineotnpatiblc. can Jiaio no otlic r 
erre»:t‘ than that which it is notorious all our .solienaiiou h.ue 
hut hern * iiad. They mu«t increase the arrogance and feiociiy 
i J the cuininon eiietny of all iinlioiisj the) n.ust fortify the 
Ciedit, and hx tlie autln/rity of an odious govcrnuKUit over an 
tu^ldved people ; they must impair the coiitidencc of all other 
pov^^rs in tJic Diagnainmiiy, constancy, and fideiityj^ of the 
Bndsh Councils ; and it is much to be apprehended it will 
ine.’vitjbiy Iciul to break the spiing of that energy, and to lower 
liiiit ip.. Ll winch lias characterised, in former times, this high- 
minded naiioji ; ah4 ^vhich, tar from sinking under misfortune, 
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oili. Because, wiiilst this usurped power shall continue 
thus constituted, and thus disposed, no security whatever can 
be hoped for in our colonics and jdantations, tJiose invaluable 
sources of our national wealth, and our naval power. This 
w^ar has shewn that the power prevalcjil in France, by inten- 
tion, disorganizing the plantation system, which France had 
in coauuoa witli all other European nations j and, by inverting 
the order and relations therein established, has been able, with 
a naval force, ailogcthrM' contemptible?, ami with very iiicon- 
sidcnible succours from Europe, to balile, in a greai measure, 
the most poweiful armament ever seni from country into 
the V/est Indies, and at an expcnce hith(Tt>) unparalleled j and 
has, by the force of example, and hy the etrecis of her machi- 
nations, produced, at littlo or u«> expence to herself, either 
of blood or troasuie, uuivarhal dc'^olaiion and luin, by the 
general destruction of every luing valuable and necessary for 
cultivation, throughout several ot our islands, lately among the 
most fiourisijjiig and t>ivdac>ive. The lu^w s) stern, by wducli 
t'f'SL' things have been cticcteJ, haves oui colonies equally 
i'ndangeveil in pi'.icc as in war. It is, theiefore, with this 
y ncrai system, <»t which the Yv'ce-t India sciieme is but a 
lamification, that all ancient < stabh'diments arc essentially at 
war f.u the s:ke of scU-j)re<'uati(jn, 

(mL (h causc i‘ iu.s been tieelau J from the Throne, and, 
Jo fdect, tiio principle lias been adopted by Parliament, that 
t jcie v/a- no way iikeiy to obtain a peace, commonly safe and 
lion ) irabie, bat through the aiK'ieut and legitimate gov^ernment 
loLc e.dabiislicd in France. That government, in its lawdul 
siu-c. vsion, lias ly'cn solemnly recognized, and assistance and 
protec; ioii as solemnly promised to tliose. Frenchmen who 
should ( \cil thnnselvcs in its restoration. The political prin- 
ciple upon which this recognition was made, is very far from 
bi mg i 'C 'keaed by the conduct of the newly-invented govern- 
ment. i''hn' are our obligations of good faith pledged on such 
strong motives of policy io those vvho have been found in their 
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allegiance dissolved, nor can they be so, until fairly-directed 
efforts have been nuide to secure this great tandamental point* 
None have yet been employed with the smallest degree of vigour 
and perseverance. 

/ih. Because the example of the great change made by 
the usnr])ation in the moral and political world, more dan- 
gerous than all her conquests, is, hy the present procedure 
confinned in all its force. It is the first suo cssiiii example 
furnislwd hy history of the subversion of the ancient govern- 
Hjcnt of a srreal uud of all its lau urdci^., and 

reliv ion, by the e '.up'io') oi merceiLoy aru le-, and by the 
s(‘di*clion ot a "in Ititudc bnliod by conbsrntion to sedition, 
in clef nice of ^^aise and to tlie entire drsti.uction of al- 
mosi ihe whole ]/ropnehn bony of the uaiiou. liie fatal 
effects <»f Ui)s example mast be felt in e\erv ct'ntnlry. New 
means . new arms, new ])relext'', au: funushed to ambiiiinj ; 
and new pci son* arc intoxicated with that poison. 

Sth. • . :;agernesr. in suing for peace may 

induce the jiersous cxcicising puwci in Frarux* eironeou^iy to 
believe, that we act from nci'e'.sity, ruul aie unable m continue 
the wai ; a persuasion wdixh. in the event ot an iicUmI peace, 
will operate as n tcm|)taiioii to them to en'‘w that ccaiduct 
which bioughl on the present war, neiiner . exi we have' any 
of tile usual .seem ities ill peace, in tlieh tre.iti^Sj iht*y do not 
?a‘knowk\lge iiie obligation (»f that law, w lniiu ha ages, has 
been c* .union to all Kurope. Tiiey have not dio .-^auje sen- 
timents, nor tlie same ideas, of their interest in the con vein atioii 
of pcaro, wiiich have, hitherto, intiueiiced all regular govern- 
rnentsj they do not, in the same manner, tccl public disir^ sy, 
or the private misery of tlieir subjects j tlicy will not find the 
same 'difficulty, on the commencement of a new war, to call 
tlieir whole force into sudden action, where, by the law, every 
citizen is a soldier, and the person, and properties, of all aie 
bable, at once, to arbitrary requisitions. On the other fiand, 
}io attempt lias been made to shew in w'hat manner, wIk ther 
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hy alliance?, by force, military or naval, or by the improve- 
nieui and augnieutation of our finances, we filiall be better 
able to resist their hostile attempts, after the peace, tlxan at 
the present hour. Jf we remain armed, wc cannot renp the 
ordinary advantage of peace in ceconomy j if wc disarnt, we 
be subject to be driven into a new war, vnuier every 
circumsuace of disadvantage, unless we now prepare ourselves 
to sufi'e; , uilh patience and submission, wbatc. ( m- ini>\dts, 
indignities, aiid 'injtnies, we may receive from tlx it insolcni, 
dommcerji.gj and unjust power. , 

9ih. the inability of Jhumbliiig ourselves again 

to solicii peace, in j maiHier wdxieli a u cognition of the 
Fi'v Mch republic, contrary to all the principles of w'ar, the 
danger of })eace if obtained, the improbability of its duration, 
and the perseverance of the tniemy throughout the intemd 
of peace in their mischievous system, is not conjecture, but 
certainty. It has beeji avowed by the actual governors c^f 
France, at the very nixxniLUt wdien they had brfuie them our 
application for a passport, I'liey chose tinn monrjent for pub* 
limbing a State Paper, breathing the most hostile mind. In it 
liiey stimulate, and goad us by language the most opprobiius 
and ntleiiSive. I'liey fiankly tell us, that it is not our interest to 
desire peace, for that they regard peace only as the opportunity 
ol preparing fresh means ha the annihilation of our naval 
power By making peace they do not conceal that it will be 
their object-^*" to wrest from us our maritime prepnnderancy * 
to re-esLtblifth what they invidiously call the fre^^dom of the 
seas ; to give a new impulse lo the Spanish^ Dutch, and 
FV ?ich, marines 3 and to carry to the highest degree of pros- 
perity the industry and commerce of those nations,” which 
they state to be our rivals, — which they charge u$ with 
unjustly attacking, when we can no longer dupe 3” and 
which they throughout contemplate as their own dependencies, 
unit^ in arms, ard furnishing resources for our future humi- 
liatipn and destruction. They resort to that well-known and 
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constant allusion aC tlieir’s to ;incienc liii'ory, ly which, 
representing France as mor.cre ihni.e, and Fnpjand as 
modern Carthage,” they aeci.*!'* os of nationj] pcTti;lv, and 
hold'- England up as an object ^ . n* hf ^ied ou! from tlic t'dci\ 
of theenith. They f.uscly av.crt thar ihc Fnriisli nation sup- 
ports, with impatience, the coiit in nance of the wdi ; and l)a. 
extorted all his IVFajesty’s overfures for penro by comp/Us'a.n'- 
and rej)roache‘. F’ above all, iu t on-y in ihar ) hut. 

thronghoul their oflicia] note, uk/ ci't- the :nosi a\arl'('d 
adherence to that insidious anfi inlolcrnble j'ol c'- f>i' liue s^s- 
fern, bv 'thev, from comivnicnn:. ni of the (v 

luth 0, soiigli* to tO'uble find •subvert ad the gevenmv. nts in 
Jtlnvopc d'hey studiously disjoin th(’ iaiglish nati m its 

Sovereign. 

lOtli. I’ecause, having acted, throughont tlw roerse oi 
this awful cud momentous crisi-;, upon tiu^ pnuclph'-. herein 
expressed, 3 nnd af^er having, on the present (a c u, rot onI\ 
fully rcc' Jtisidert 'h and h alousy examu.cd their soundness and 
v'ahditv, but gravely a’umled to, and sciupuf»)usly \vCtg led 
ihe meris of all those arguments which have been oUeu'd to 
intiuce a dereliction of them, .'•onscientiously adhcriii.; to, and 
firmly abiding by them, I tlms soleaiiiiy record thcau, in jus- 
lification of my ovvn conduct, and in dischaip^' of the duty 
1 osve to my King, mv Countrv, and general intcRsts of ciyii 
Society . 


W FNT W O R T W Ft T 2 W J L IL J ^ M 
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APPENDIX C. 


Though a reference to die files of the Morning Chronicle, 
from the first dawn of the Ficnch revolution^ to the day of this 
debate^ would sufficiently jut>Lify this remark ; yet it may not be 
wholly useless to exhibit a few pi oofs of its justice. — The Duke 
of Bedford, It has been seen^ insisted on the uniformity of tit 
language and conduct, during the pv?riod in question. Two or 
tinve extracts will suffice to prove the correctims of his Grace's 
assertion. Jnthe dreadful scheme of requisition, which Mr. 
Pitt Las resolved on, and which our rcpvE‘sentatives so cor- 
dially abet, no time is to be given for remonstrance. Our 
readers will see that it is to be hurried on with a degree ol 
basic, almost unparalleled in the history of Finance, By 
the impediments which are flung in the way of meetings, 

‘ IT IS UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE foT the peoph^ lo 'mcef and 
c:r press their sentiments, in any way that can avail them on 
the occasion. If there was a single man in the country, 
wffio, in his heart, thought, that the Pitt and Greenville 
BILLS were constitutional measures; this proof of their 
operation, we think, will correct his error.” Morning 
Ckroutclci Thursday, Dec.*/, 1797* 
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It is proper the people should kno\\% that they are not 
PREVENTED bv the PiTT iiiid Grenville BILLS fVom mcct- 
ing in the Old English vonstilutional mnnntr, and to take 
into consideration the grievous nature^ and alaiining ten* 
tenc)% of tlie double^ treblc;, ami (juatlruple assessment with 
which they are threatened.” Motnin^ Chronicle, Monday, 
Dec. IJ, 1797. 

The rich uiU not he aj/\iiedhy iIk: assessed taxes — 
“ e\en should they be more tlian trebk il, they would not be 
*'*' ^cratchcf' by them.” M. L\ Dec. 2. 

** Tlic st\Jc ot living, which our j)rj(.Ic and vanity, our 
“ Ifjve of Cishto* , ^:c •Ij.is intrxluccd, must now to the 

imperious law uf nut MlyC M. C. Dec. 2. 

lledhipts I he absolutely poor, and tiiose u ho are so in 
the next degree.” \L C, Dec. 2. 

It ts ndiculous tosnv, that tiie tax will not ^all with the 
most merciless seventy on the pooi.” M. C. Dec. 1 J. 

it iiffftfipjid non-consumption ngrceinents.” 

JCc at . aj ,n-( onsumption agreements will lx com^ 
common ” M. C. Dec. 12. 

**' Noii-corjsum])liou »:]^reements will b«' impraiiii^ui ir 
during tlie ji/escnt year, M. C, Dec. 1 1. 

If his G race could df.stTv uniformity in rucJi language .and 
conduct as tins, (and many other instances vi a similar nature 
might be adduced) he mu>l Iiave liad net merely the faith 
which iemovc,*^ mountains, but the spiiit vvliich lecoiiciles con- 
tradi .:00ns. 

7 'he Earl of Derby^ it has been seen^ a&scrted, that the 
Morning Chronicle was never employed tv) undermine the 
religious and civil c>stabhshnrients of the country^ and that it. 
was distinguished for its regard to (he detehcus of private life, 
and' by its disdain of all scandal on indi\idua)s, &.c. It will 
not be denied, that constant attempts to render religion itself 
an object of contempt and derision have a direct and necessary 
tendency to undermine every religious establishment. As to 



ite • atiklw oft' W p()KHM/e8bbl«h«fteT.ts, h" would be an 
llftdtotask to quote, pr even to refer to, them. 

.^e Earl ^rDerby will turn over the pages of the i 
;.bf the Public Journals for 1797.” and read a dialogue, entitled, 

U» \he Msur and an Address. - To all th. Bnltsh dca-^ 

mod and slaughter, svko are under the rank of ensign, 

find ample ground, for retracting this hasty and mconsi- 
; aerateav^‘tion. And, in the same collection, ^vh.ch isstoctoi 
' Vtih numerous extracts from the Morning Chronicle, ins Lud~ 
hhip will see an F,ssa> . called. “The Cries oj Bacchus m 
which the mirac'es of the holy founder of the christ.an faith are 
' Compared with those of the Pagan \>3ity 1 „ 

.. ^Vhen a solemn thanksgiving was oi dered a L St. Paul s, by 
''our pious Sovereign, for the success of his aims, the Morning 
;':'Chrooicle was the first to ridicule this act t.f national devotion. 

; “It is probable that the French will have a thanksgiving 
“ for their succes-es, on the. same day as we have our’s ; they 
will beat us, however, lor they have Uotespierrc s solemn 
' “ thanksgiving for a model." Morn. Chmn. Dec. 1 8. ^97- 
it must be remembered, that the Pagan Farce, which the 
M 'riling Chronicle here recommends to the imitation of Eng- 
. iishmen, was devised by the atheistical philosophers of revo- 
. lutionary F-ance. and the principal part in it perform^ by a 
. naked prosuiute, who p rsonated the Goddess of Reason , 
whil.; Gobet, the constitutional Bishop of 'Tans, atlende y 
bisClutgy, madcafonval abjuration of the Christian faith and 
‘V^orsbip; 'raving mercy of the ««/ion “ for having so long 
, deceived ihCm with the absurdities of the Impostor Cheist, 
.,’ ^iana his pyeiended Father, whose doctrines be now abjui ed 
and horror.” promising thencefortli to 

HO other Deity than Reason. 

December, the same pa^r ridiculeareli- 
gV^^^lfi the p^knuf Mr-Wilberforce, who had recently.pub- 

'h»ie>;,pn,the,sobjuct. _ ■ 

woUlfi have been an udmiraWe coad- 
whose seeking the Lord was of 










